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PREFACE 

We live in a new era of commercial life. In the past we have been dubbed “ A 
Nation of Shopkeepers,” and Commerce has not always held a high place in pro- 
fessional life, but to-day we are not only proud of our trading traditions, but wc 
make every effort to modernize our methods and apply scientific principles to our 
commercial activities. 

Window Display occupies an all-important place in the Commerce of to-day, 
but whereas other phases of business activities, such as Accountancy, Salesman- 
ship, and Advertising, are governed by technical principles, the formulae for 
which have been carefully prepared by acknowledged experts, Window Display 
has proceeded on somewhat haphazard lines, with the result that Britain, with her 
proud trading traditions, has at present no national standard. Although certain 
display experts have achieved striking success as individuals, there is to-day a 
real need for a handbook such as this which not only co-ordinates the ideas and 
thoughts of the many clever individual craftsmen who dress shop windows, but 
sets out clearly the theory and practice of Window Display, and the principles 
which lie behind the art. 

It has been a pleasure to me to associate myself with the publication of this 
book, because I feel that not only display men, but retailers, advertisers, and 
manufacturers feel the want of a book that w'ill unfold the secrets of the leading 
display specialists, and hand on to future men of Commerce the formulae that 
will govern the art of Window Display. 

The Art Schools throughout the country arc also showing great interest in 
the art of Window' Display, and many schools are organizing window-dressing 
classes, in order to give technical know'ledge to their students. This book will, 
undoubtedly, prove a most suitable textbook to schools and business organiza- 
tions that include w'indow' dressing in their curriculum. 

The sound technical advice imparted by leading specialists, the valuable ideas 
and suggestions given, will be of the greatest service to all associated, in whatever 
capacitv', with Window Display activities. .. 

.-‘H. ASHFORD DOWN 
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THE ART OF WINDOW DISPLAY 


CHAPTER I 

THE THEORT JND PRJCTICE OF IFINDOIH DRESSING 

By H. ASHFORD DOWN 
Managing Director, Display Craft, Ltd. 


(I). How Window Display 
Never in die history of the trading activities 
of this country has the shop window so 
aroused the interest of progressive and thought- 
ful business men. Britain, “ A Nation of 
Shopkeepers,” has awakened to the potential- 
ities of window display publicity. The clarion 
call of commerce is for the nation’s best in this 
new science — a science because out of the 
welter of past experience window display can 
now be governed by definite formulae, and yet 
an art, because skilled specialists or craftsmen 
can apply their brains to the production of 
carefully evolved display schemes which com- 
bine selling power with all the artifices of the 
showman or, for that matter, the aesthetic 
tastes of the artist. 

What is a Display Man ? 

The display man is a product of a new age. 
In England he has only come into his own 
during the past ten to twenty years. Prior to 
this he invariably occupied the dual post of 
window dresser and shopwalker, and further 
back still window dressing was just anybody’s 
job } to-day the modern display man is a skilled 
specialist, occupying a well-paid post which is 
often associated witli some executive or man- 
agerial position. 

Tlic display man himself is both an adver- 
tiser and an artist, with just that touch of 
“ showmanship ” in his make-up that enables 


has become a Modern Art 
him to direct a psychological or human appe.al 
to the particular section of the community he 
wishes to attract. He is also a born artist in 
the sense that he can conceive and create “ pic- 
tures,” not from pigments or with pen and 
pencil, but from actual goods or “ props ” so 
welded together that the interest of the shop- 
ping public is aroused and goods are sold. 

Patrons oj the Display Man's Art 

Thoughtful men, then, arc taking an in- 
terest in window display. Stores e.vccutivcs, 
large and small retailers, managers of chain 
stores, all realize that while newspaper and 
poster public ity can tell the story of the goods , 
the shop window actuall} ' sho ws the goods 
t liernsch^ ; the appetil is positive and direct^ 
It is an admitted fact, however, that in un- 
skilled hands the shop window may represent 
a travesty of “ things beautiful,” lacking en- 
tirely in an attractive appeal; in fact, it may 
represent a meaningless mass of ill-assorted 
merchandise. 

Then, again, manufiicturers in ever-increas- 
ing numbers are beginning to realize that in 
order to find an outlet for their goods, tJiey 
must harness themselves to the resources of 
the retailer, who with his corps of “silent 
salesmen ” can proclaim to the public the 
merits of the gooiis he has for sale. Iti days 
gone by, selling was an easy matter, factories 


t 
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were working overtime, demand exceeded 
production, and in any case the manufacturer 
often failed to realize that his goods were still 
virtually unsold when he had unloaded them 
upon the wholesaler or the retailer. To-day 
it is realized that the first step in a selling cam- 
paign is to stimulate public demand; hence it 
comes about that a vast scheme of co-operation 
has sprung up between manufacturer and 
retailer, and in almost every trade display 
material of every conceivable kind is being 
supplied to the retailer in order to help him 
sell the manufacturer’s productions. 

The Romance oj Window Dressing 
All my readers will admit that the depart- 
mental store, the small shop, the chain store, 
and national advertisers recognize window dis- 
play as one of the most important factors in the 
sale of goods. This, of course, was not always 
so. A century or so ago shop windows were 
merely installed as a means of giving more light 
to the interior of the shop, which perhaps ex- 
plains why plate glass, invented in the reign of 


Queen Elizabeth, was not actually used to any 
extent until towards the middle of the last 
century. Even then, some of our exclusive 
shops possessing large panes of plate glass 
painted or frosted them on the inside, in order 
not to emulate the cheaper shops, who, going 
to the other extreme, made their windows a 
veritable catalogue of the goods offered for 
sale, the idea being to impress upon passers-by 
that huge stocks were held of the goods dis- 
played, which was often far from the truth. 

Since our present methods are so largely 
derived from the trading traditions of other 
days, it is interesting to review briefly the 
transitional period through which we have 
passed. 

The forerunner of the shop window was, 
of couree, the open market place. The sales- 
man or vendor, while unable to direct his 
gifts of showmanship by any defined principles, 
was, however, a past master in the art of dis- 
play. The principles, indeed, were undoubt- 
edly handed down to us by a civilization remote 
from our own, for even surviving old-world 
market towns, such as York, Bath, and Ciren- 
cester, which were built by the 
Romans, were well-organized 
shopping centres, planned upon 
the lines of an Eastern bazaar. 

One of the principles of 
modern window display is that 
of s pecializ ation. Through a 
sIo\^ process of evolution, we are 
learning again that simplicity 
and specialization are two of the 
things that matter most. It 
would seem, then, that while to- 
day we are still burdened with 
some complex methods which 
tradition has handed down to 
us, the Romans centuries ago 
actually organized their selling 
marts on far more scientific 
lines. Take, as an example of 



Fig. I. A comer of the DiifUy Studio of Diiflay Craft^Ltd., 
shotcing artists at tcork on the production of Manufacturers' 
Shop iVindoto Schemes 
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specialiV-ation, a market place such as Cheap- 
side, where whole streets were set out for the 
sale of individual goods. Think of Friday 
Street (where fish was sold). Bread Street, 
Milk Street, or Ironmonger Lane. We are 
aware that these famous streets are a product 
of the Middle Ages, but to the Romans we 
owe the ability to plan, specialize, and or- 
ganize, and they were responsible for the 
instruction given to our forerunners, which 
enabled them to set out these market places so 
efficiently. 

Oral salesmanship has now largely given 
place to the silent power of die pen, as e.x- 
pressed in poster, trade advertisement, or the 
dramatized appeal of the shop window, but 
just as in old-time days the Chcapside salesmen 
used to cry at their doors “ What d’ye lack? ” 
“ What d’ye lack? ” so we in our day proclaim 
through the medium of the shop window 
messages which, stripped of their camouflage, 
mean literally “ Buy! Buy! Buy! ” 

We are still reminded of traditional methods 
by some of the surviving market places, but 
gone are the old many-paned shop windows, 
and the old-world shops of those easy-going, 
romantic days, when the loiterer might be 
attracted by a hanging sign or a small feast in a 
dingv, ill-arranged window — a window, more- 
over, which twenty or thirty years prior to the 
Georgian era was just a window seat that was 
afterwards floored and fitted with shelves. 

Gone, too, arc those windows of the one- 
man shop, wlien Mr. So-and-So showed an 
individual interest in every customer, and 
Madame, arriving with carriage and pair, 
complete with powdered and bewigged foot- 
men, e.xpected the personal attention of the 
proprietor, who, in turn, waited at his e.x- 
clusivc but empty simp window, with the 
direct object of winning individual attention 
for goods which could only be seen inside. 

To-dav, even an exclusive appeal can be 
made through the medium of die shop window. 


and the merchandising displaj-s are often the 
work of thoughtful craftsmen and born artists. 

Those Pre-JFar JFituicncs ! 

Then, too, there were those terrible win- 
dows of pre-war days with a small army of 
shapeless “ dummies ” placed in rows, one 
behind the other, like a headless army in 
massed formation, or, worse still, the pre-war 
wax figures, made from a sallow-looking wa.x, 
and crowned with a mass of unkempt hair, or 
perhaps tow, from which string is made. The 
boys’ and girls’ figures, too, with their tiny, 
doll-like heads, were anything but attractive.^ 
Then, again, there were the tailors’ windows/; 
with their rows of rolls of cloth, the bootshojf 
windows xvitli their hundreds upon hundreds ! 
of odd shoes, the bakers’ shops with their 
hanging shelves filled with buns and bread, and 
anything but the choice confections on show 
to-day. Finally, there were the sweet shops 
with rows of shelves, upon which were placed 
“ dainties ” in vart'ing shapes, bottles of mixed 
sweets, sherbet, bull’s-eyes, butter-scotch, 
home-made but unhygienic — the whole win- 
dow in fact was a harbour for dust and flies, 
since it remained on show almost from one 
year’s end to another. 

Modern Contrasts 

Contrast anv of these windows with those 
of to-day. Take, for e.xamplc, the fashion 
shops with their charming wax mannequitis, 
with nails, hair, and complexion e.xquisitcly 
treated, all with a view to the presentation of 
the goods in such a manner that instead of 
being repelled, the shopper v.-ill long to possess 
them. 

Think, too, of the tailors' shops, which 
to-d.ay adopt a modern settitig, tasteful ant 
perhaps colourful, but refined hi its appeal 
the goods themselves being displayed ufM 
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attractively designed units, with here and there 
a tailored suit on a well-modelled “/bnn,” or 
a wax figure which really has the appearance 
of a man about town, instead of the ill-gotten 
scarecrows which used to be shown in tailors’ 
windows. 

Contrast, again, the baker’s shop with the 
modern teashop, or the old-time sweetshops 
with the hundreds upon hundreds of really 
attractive confectioners’ shops, where now a 
pride is taken in arranging simple but never- 
theless colourful windows, which conform to 
the dominant principle of modern window 
dressing — the power to attract attention. 

Viewing Modern Windows with Pre- 
War Minds 

Perhaps the most difficult stage in the evolu- 
tion, of British window dressing has been the 
post-war period. The easy-going pre-war days 
brought about a sort of stalemate in our win- 
dow dressing methods, while other countries 
were going ahead by leaps and bounds. Ger- 
many years ago had embarked upon scientific 
methods far more ad\anced than our own. 
America, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, even Japan, were dressing shop 
windows which were planned upon modern 
principles, and while to-day many of our win- 
dows are equal to, or even in advance of other 
countries, the fact remains that post-war win- 
dow dressing lias been severely handicapped by 
the continued application of pre-war methods. 
Take, for example, what was known in the 
drapery trade as “massed display.” In 1919 
the writer in an essay entitled “ Open versus 
Massed Display,” tackled what was then a 
burning problem in the display world. The 
•ssay won a prize, but was nevertheless ridi- 
iled by many firms and their display men, 
ho maintained that this class of window 
^sing would never pass from our midst, 
't to-day the system is practically' obsolete. 


and the' men who so rigidly stuck to their old 
methods are giving place to a younger genera- 
tion of display men, who have been quick to 
rettignize the more scientific methods of 
modern display. The principles of “ massed 
display” — if there were any — were of course 
all wrong, for the method of arranging goods 
in masses rather than individual units, includ- 
ing the filling of the entire window from floor 
to ceiling, robbed a window entirely of its 
power of attraction, with the result that whole 
streets were sometimes filled with heavy, 
gloomy shops, which utterly failed to win the 
interest of the passer-by, unless he or she 
happened to be bargain hunting. Happily 
to-day we recognize the fact that thousands 
of passers-by can be made to buy by the 
adoption of more modern methods. 

The Transitional Period in Window 
Dressing 

We are now emerging from a transitional 
period in window dressing, and old methods are 
being ruthlessly scrapped. The stern com- 
petition of modern commerce demands more 
efficient methods. What is efficiency, after all, 
but an elimination of wasteful methods ? We are 
slowly realizing the fact that the old “ stocky ” 
windows were indeed wasteful in more ways 
than one. Valuable stock, for example, was 
soiled, and individual items often lost to sight, 
endless time and energy being wasted in filling 
windows with goods, with the final result that 
the appeal became so complex that it was 
almost impossible for the customer to make a 
decision on any given thing. 

By way of contrast the principle to-day is 
to take one article, consider this as a unit, place 
it against the right kind of background, em- 
phasize its main features, and present to the 
buying public a convincing argument in its 
ffivour. These units are of course multiplied 
in accordance with the shape or size of the 
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window, but the display principles involved arc of “ lay-out ” and “ white space,’’ so window 
in direct opposition to the old-time methods of display specialists make it their business to 
crowding windows \vn‘th goods regardless of place saleable goods in an appropriate setting, 
their individual qualities. at just the right eye level, arranged in such a 

Perhaps the strongest point in favour of manner that the whole possesses a pleasing 



Fig. 2. A li'ir.dov: Dhpla'j of Electrical Accessories 
simple but striking Modernist note is carried out in this .'omewhat unusual display of eJectrir.’I 
accessories installed for the British Electrical Development Association 


“ open display ” is the fact that in looking at appearance, attractive to tiie eye, and with a 
an object the eye first of all observes wiiat is winning appeal, which is invariably in direct 
in the line of vision, or at a level with the eye. contrast to the heavily dressed, almost rcpul- 
Modern display methods are based upon a sive, windows of yo^terdav. Nevertheless, and 
knowledge of this fact, and just as the modern strangely enough, there arc still those in our 
advertising c.vpert aims scientifically to “ catch midst who firmly believe that ‘‘stocky" 
the eye,"’ giving due thought to the importance window.? are selling windows, and so the 
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transitional period through which we are pass- tJons. The theatre, the cinema, the dance 

ing is still unduly prolonged, and it may yet be ball, and other social attractions, not only 

some years before British shop window dressing absorb many hours which might be spent in 

will be consistently good. The truth is that shopping, but a point to remember is that all 

“stocky” shop windows will attract custom of these social agencies have perhaps uncon- 

in neighbourhoods where the shopping public sciously educated the public to a higher stan- 

deliberately set out to shop, and to scan the dard of a^thetic taste. Colourful effects, light- 

shop windows, but in districts where custom ing attractions, modern furnishings, and strik- 

is to be won from passers-by, or in shops where ing new architecture have all taken their place 

it is desired to attract new custom, it is a fallacy in promoting an appreciation of “things 

to suppose that shoppers will search through beautiful.” The shopkeeper, therefore, who 

a series of heavily dressed windows to find the recognizes the influence of these forces knows 

particular goods in which they are interested, full well that the time has come to cast aside 

Shoppers to-day have too many other attrac- old methods and adopt the theories of modern 



Ftg. 3- IVnett Vndemear Display 

An effective display scheme designed for the manu&cturers of the famous “ Pesco ” Underwear. 
A display of tliis kind presents a forceful message with a direct appeal to women shoppers 
6 
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display, which by practice have already been 
proved so successful. 

Modernist Display Methods 

Before we examine some of the principles 
which lie behind the art of modern window 


would choose a scenic setting in pre-war days 
to emphasize the merits of, shall we say, an 
Ascot Display, to-day a rhythmic arrangement 
of perhaps three wax mannequins — each a 
facsimile of the otlicr — would be placed by 
way of contrast against a simple blue settintr, 
and instead of the floral accessories and ribbons 


dressing, it 
might be well 
to consider at 
short length 
die movement 
now in vogue, 
which we call 
“modernism.” 
This country 
has merely 
experimented 
with this new 
phase of art, 
while other 
countries have 
almost dis- 
carded their 
old-time me- 
thods in its 
favour. This, 
however, can 
easily be un- 
derstood, since 
modernism , 
whether in 
architecture, 



Fig. .f. A Corner IfinJcrc Display of Iris ” Hosiery at 
Messrs. J'aler.tine IS Norrisk, Ltd., Clapharr. 


which might 
have been used 
in other days, 
a mere symbol 
is now chosen, 
such as a silver 
horseshoe, or a 
cut-out horse’s 
head, arranged 
in clean-cut, 
simple man- 
ner, in order 
to convey to 
the mind a 
photographic 
impression — 
as it were — of 
the event to 
be advertised, 
ratlier than a 
naturalistic 
picture, which 
most of us will 
now admit 
often served as 
a distraction, 


art, or for that matter window display, is 
very largely an expression of the mass mind, 
and records a revolt against old traditional 
methods. Thus we have countric*s like Ger- 
many, Russia, France, and Austria (all of 
whom suffered most from the world upheaval) 
expressing themselves in anything but the 
traditional way. 

Modernistic methods are in direct opposition 
to the old pictorial way of setting out display 
schemes. Where, for instance, a London store 


and made it difficult to concentrate upon the 
merits of the goods displayed. 

Alodcrnism relies upon an expressionist 
appeal as a means of arresting interest. 1 his 
may be cubi.st in conception or tinged perhaps 
with just a touch of rcahsm, but care is 
taken to eliminate all detail and to rely ui>on 
“ masses ” or groups of units, placed in the 
severest possible setting. Simplicity, riitahm, 
contra.st, repetition, and unity are some of the 
principles which govern the modernist display 


y 
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man’s work, and geometrical designs, fitting, 
etc., are used in direct contrast to the period 
schemes and window dressing accessories, 
which have for so long been employed by 
display craftsmen. 

It is well to recognize the fact that we are 
still living in transitional days, and while all 
display men must move with the times, two 
important factors must be borne in mind when 
considering modernist display work. 

1. Learn to analyse your shopping public. 

2. Anticipate new movements and keep 
ahead of the times. 

A progressive display man must of necessity 
analyse his shopping public. Not only must 
he promote what is known as “ store person- 
ality,” but be able to direct a suitable appeal 
to the particular kind of public the store or 
shop wishes to interest. In relation to modern- 
ism it must be recognized that we, an island 
people, do not all appreciate the merits of 
modernism} in fact, our shopping public have 
been slow to appreciate the meaning of this 
upheaval in the art world. It is not always, 
thctefote, wise to adopt revolutionary meth^s 
except for some special purpose. Again, it is 
fatal to put modernist shop window fittings in 
a shop window which is architecturally out of 
harmony with present-day produaions, and, 
conversely, it is absurd to show goods which are 


designed on traditional lines in a modernist 
setting, but these are errors which have yet to 
be eliminated. The important fact to be borne 
in mind is that our shopping public ha\e 
not all been educated to these newer methods 
in window dressing. It will be well, therefore 
to ^ve careful thought as to whether or not 
modernistic methods should be adopted for 
schemes under consideration. The writer feels 
compelled to make this statement in spite of 
the fact that he is enthusiastically in favour of 
much of the modernist work in vogue to-day 
in this and other countries. 

Then, again, it is well to anticipate new 
movements in art and fashion. The fashions 
of to-morrow may call for an entirely new 
treatment, and perhaps Britain will itself 
create a new style of window display which 
will give atmosphere to to-morrow's creations. 
The fundamental thing that matters in all 
window dressing is to emphasize the character 
and quality of the goods to be displayed. If 
realism or modernism is adopted merely be- 
cause of its current vogue, it often proves wrong 
in prindple. The specialist display man knows 
full well that the ultimate success of a 
scheme very largely depends on his personal 
ability to put into practice a creative plan 
which is entirely suited to the goods to be 
displayed. 


(2). Principles that Govern Modern Window Display 


Having sketched briefly the evolutionary 
period through which British display has 
passed, it might be well to consider some of the 
principles which govern modern display work. 
We recognize to-day the law of contrast in 
window dressing as perhaps never before. 
This principle, too, can be employed in more 
ways than one. For instance, the circus show- 
man — a born psychologist — chooses a dwarf 
figure and places him beside a brawny giant, 
with the result that the giant appears to be even 


taller, and the dwarf a mere midget. So in 
window dressing, if we want to show the 
merits of a particular article, for example, a 
new floor polisher, we display a piece of lino 
showing treatment before and after. Then 
a^in, in another way, we use this principle of 
contrast in connection with colours. Light 
shades are shown against dark shades and vicr 
versa, and in a more direct way still black is 
used as a contrast to white, the effect being so 
striking that in a well-conceived scheme the 
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public can be literally enthralled by the marvel- 
lous whiteness of the goods displaved. The 
public cannot always analyse the reason why 
the goods displayed are so attractive, but the 
display man whose business it is to play upon 
the emotions of the passer-by, knows full well 
that this principle of contrast is an all-impor- 
tant factor in his selling campaign. 

A skilled display -man will unconsciously 
bring this principle into operation. He know's 
from experience that goods must be placed in 
the right atmosphere, and by an adept arrange- 
ment of merchandise, display accessories, and 
a suitable background, he dramatizes, as it 
were, his subject, thus making the shop w'in- 
dow a living advertisement for the goods 
displayed. 

Composition, balance, and proportion are 
all important principles which trained display 
men w'ill always bring into practice. These 
principles were of course entirely lacking in 
the old type of “ massed display,” but the shop 
window of to-day is like a miniature stage. 
The display producer can place before his 
public in a suitable setting a “ show ” w'hich 
concerns certain classes of goods; by skilfully 
handling his subject, an appeal can be directed 
in such a tvay that it will play upon the 
emotions of the passers-by. It is w'cll to 
remember that the modem public has an 
educated aesthetic sense, and ill-balanced dis- 
plays, lacking in composition, have an adverse 
influence upon their minds, potential business 
often being ’ost accordingly. 

Simplicity, too, is becoming more and more 
a feature of modern window' dressing. It is 
rccogni'/-cd that the frills and fancies of a 
bygone age have no direct bearing on the 
selling power of a window, and, since the 
direct object of all window dressing is to sell 
goods, the w'ise shopkeeper to-day encourages 
simple and bold selling schemes. 

Another most important principle is that of 
specialization. 'I'hc grocer of yesterday would 


include in his shop window honey, jam, sugar, 
biscuits, bottled fruit, tinned flsh, and untold 
other goods which every housewife knows 
full well he stocks. To-day, by making a 
specialized display of some new kind of summer 
drink, or perhaps a reliable brand of honev, new 
business and, indeed, nc\v customers can be 
created, partly because a specialized displav can 
be made to look more attractive, and also 
because a more direct app-eal is made to pros- 
pective purchasers, for every salesman knows 
that it is impossible to sell two or more things 
at one time. Why not, therefore, recognize this 
principle in w'indow' dressing? 

Harmony, unity, and good taste are three 
other important factors w'hich perhaps ought 
to be observed more. Goods are often show'n 
W'hich arc out of harmony with the background 
or logically out of place in their genera! ar- 
rangement. For instance, we have seen in an 
outfitter’s shop white collars displayed upon 
black bowler hats, and in a hosier’s shop a 
decorative garden arch w'hich would be quite 
appropriate in a fashion window, but out of 
keeping in a specialist stocking window. 

More unity, too, could be observed by the 
big stores in making their displays harmonize 
one with the other. It seems incongruous 
sometimes to sec pots and pans disjflaycd in a 
W'indow nc.xt to men’s evening wear, or 
bargain basement garments adjoitung an ex- 
quisite display of wearing apparel. Individual 
w'indow's, too, in all kinds of shops often li.avc 
a higgledy-piggledy appearance w'hich lowers 
the prestige of the shop or store making the 
display. 

JV/e Display Mari's Qualifications 

Now let us consider tlit* display man arid hi.s 
qualifiettions. Wc have already referred to 
him as a psychologist, ati advertiser, an artist, 
and a show'man. 'I'he fact is, the modern dis- 
plav man is born an artist, but by virtue of his 
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training he becomes a specialist — an artist- and commerce run on parallel lines — one can 
salesman, one who thoroughly understands the defeat the other — and the display man’s success 



Ftg. 5. Evolution of Eight Duplay 

An interesting display illustrating the evolution of light, designed and earned out for the Electric 
Lamp Manufacturers’ Association. The scheme is all the more striking because of its modernist 
, ^ setting, particular!)' in view of some of the old-fashioned subjects displayed, such as a primitive oil 
lamp, candlestick, etc. 

theory ofskle^anship, and can put into prac- lies in his ability to skilfully combine the two. 
tice the techniqb€.of a skilled craftsman. As In like manner, were he just a salesman in the 
an artist he wouIq a failure, because art usual sense of the word, he would lack the 
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technique which is so necessary a factor in the latter uses pen, pencil, and brushes, and 
window dressing, ^ cs! the display man is an creates his colour scheme from an assortment 



F:g. 6. Pofter IFindox- Disp/ay 

This window — !il.c a poster — tcih a simple story in a direct manner. A 'cheme o! this l.ind wili 
‘‘attract attention,” “arouse interest,” and “create desire.” and thus emrha'iee> three ol t'nc 
bed-rock principles of modem window d^c^sinu. The scheme was dc^ipnc■d lor the manuiacturcT'- 

ofKensitas Ciearettes 


artist in the sense that lie possesses creative of pigments, the display niati build'' — as it tverc 
ability, and can paint pictures in just the same — -hiS display scheme from att as'-ortment o! 
wav as a commercial artist, except tiiat while well-selected merchandise, and by bringing 
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into play his natural talents, such as originality, 
good taste, and ingenuity, he creates a scheme 
that will Suitably advertise the particular pro- 
duct which is being offered for sale. 

The window dresser of to-day, then, is a 
product of necessity: the evolution of window 
display and modern salesmanship has demanded 
a type of man who would specialize in shop 
window dressing. He chooses his profession 
after carefully deciding that he possesses the 
necessary qualifications for this somewhat un- , 
usual calling, and he realizes full well that, as 
with any other specialized profession, there are 
really no short cuts to success} he must acquire 
by years of practice the necessary technique 
and experience to make a success of his job. 

Books are of course excellent as a guide, and 
the display man to-day is fortunate in being 
able to study the theory of window dressing 
from writers who have specialized in individual 
phases of display work. An art course is also 
invaluable, because the art side of display work 
is governed by those very same principles which 
lie behind the work of the great Masters. 
Moreover, the display man who can prepare 
a rough “ working drawing ” of h\s window, 
or a design for a background, is an invaluable 
asset to his firm. 

Indeed, the display man of to-morrow will 
be trained in the art school (a school which will 
specialize in the display man’s art), and will 
graduate to business for his practical training. 
Here he will learn the dieories of modern 
selling, the funct'ons of advertising, how to 
dress windows, design showcards, paint back- 
grounds, install special lighting effects; in fact, 
install a “publicity” display scheme from A to 
Z. To-day the display man is not of necessity 
'an expert in everyone of these phases of display 
w5rk, but those who would look to their 
laurelsNyould do well to seek training along 
these linesS.^^ 

Apart fromsacadernic or technical quali- 
fications, the dis^ayman must possess business 


ability and common sense. He has to shoulder 
a big responsibility in his task of preparing 
display schemes that are to face the full blaze 
of publicity. It rests with him to promote 
“store personality,” for certain styles of shop 
window dressing are common to almost ev ery 
store or shop, and valuable prestige and sales 
may be lost if the windows are not in tune 
with the selling policy of the business. Shop 
windows of to~day, too, are dressed to appeal 
to an educated public, and often the most 
telling appeal of all is that which is made to the 
intelligence of the customer. Again, the dis- 
play man has an exceedingly difficult task to 
perform in co-operating with the buyer or 
heads of departments, for the display man has 
not only to uphold “store personality” and a 
skilful presentation of the goods, but he has to 
please the buyer, whose one aim is to show a 
raried assortment of goods bought in the 
world’s best markets. These goods, to the 
buyer, in order to be sold, must be displayed in 
bulk, regardless of the appearance of the shop 
front as a whole, or for that matter the artistic 
presentation of the display in question. 

It would, of course, be totally unfair to sug- 
gest that departmental buyers do not appreciate 
the necessity to display goods in appropriate 
settings, with a “ directed ” appeal, but the 
fact remains that to be really successful in his 
calling, the display man must be a business man 
in the strict sense of the word, and thus possess 
the ability to see the buyer’s point of view, and 
by common sense and tact combine this with 
his professional experience. Many a good dis- 
play scheme has been literally ruined by the 
clashing temperaments of buyer and display 
man. Each is a specialist in his own calling, 
and to attain success each must co-operate 
with the other on the broadest possible lines. 

The display man, too, must possess au 
analytical mind. It is his daily duty to analyse 
the goods to be displayed and analyse his cus- 
tomers. The most successful selling displays 
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arc those which present a specialized appeal, 
and the most direct shop window advertise- 
ment is that which appeals to the particular 
section of the community it is sought to attract. 
For example, if it is dc*sircd to sell refrigerators, 
it is not usual to crowd a dozen or more in an 
Oxford Street window and offer them at 1 5 per 
cent off marked prices for cash. Price is not 
the first thing that matters in selling refrigera- 
tors. An appeal must be made to the intelli- 
gence of the customer, which embodies health, 
hygiene, and comfort. Alternatively, a display 
of popularly priced hosiery offering 1 5 per cent 
off marked prices would attract “ the masses,” 
and thus presents a specialized appeal of quite 
another kind. 

The display man’s analytical gifts are most 
useful when planning general displays, such 
as sports wear, fashion garments, piece goods, 
Christmas present displays, etc. In the latter 
case, for instance, it is often necessar)' to make 
a direct appeal to men, women, and children, 
with perhaps a still more defined presentation 
that will interest mothers and fathers and 
aunts and cousins. Here is but one instance of 
the careful analysis needed if “selling power” 
is to be associated with the goods displayed. 

Ho’io the Display Man Creates Sales 

We have decided that as a display arti.st the 
trained display man will possess the necessary 
ability to — 

[a) Study the customer. 

{h) Choose the right goods. 

(r) Present a specialized selling appeal. 

Now let us consider how the display man 
creates s.alcs, for we all admit the aim and 
object of all window dressing is to sell goods. 

The display man — sometimes consciously, 
because of his training, and sometimes uncon- 
sciously, by virtue of his gifts — appeals very 
largely to the emotions of the passer-by. For 
instance, in displaying furniture, which in 


some cases is bought once in a lifetime, it is 
not usual to try and arouse the curiositv of 
the individual as to whether or not some 
secret cupboard conceals a wireless set, or bv 
some magic patent a bed ctn become a fire- 
place or a settee. 7 'hcse “ stunts ” arc all very 
well as a sideline, but the average home lover 
can best be interested by playing upon those 
innate feelings which we all possess for “ a 
love of comfort.” On the other hand, in dis- 
playing fashion garments, an entirely different 
emotion is appealed to. Garments are set in 
just the right atmosphere and surrounded with 
useful adjuncts. Charming wax mannequins, 
too, arc chosen to show off a particular type 
of garment, and the whole scheme is brilliantly 
lighted and tasteful to the last degree. The 
appeal here is to that “ love of adornment ” 
which from time immemorial has been the 
salesman’s trump card, even in the days when 
the Phoenicians of old displayed before our an- 
cestors the choice skins and beads and colourful 
materials which tiicy brought from othershores. 

The economy appeal, too, is one which 
every day is a factor in the display man’s work. 
He usually aims to put the cheapest goods in 
the front of tlie window in order to stimulate 
sales, and few shoppers, indeed, can resist a 
genuine money-saving appeal. 

Love oj Colour 

Love of colour is perhaps the display man’s 
most frequently used emotional appeal, for he 
knows full well that something in a man's or 
a woman’s make-up deinands colour, in order 
to satisfy tliose inborn feelings whicli we all 
possess for beautiful and charming things. 
Just as Nature adorns herself with the s^oul- 
stirn'ng beauties of Spring, the glories ot 
Autumn, and the loveliness of a stunv-dad 
Winter’s scene, so in window di-pLay wc Mend 
our blues and our russets and browns, and cvett 
create intcnselv itucrcstinu black-and-white 
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windows by showing spotless white merchan- 
dise against a background of black, thus simu- 
lating Nature’s snow scene pictures. 

The aesthetic appeal also is one which the 
window dresser is bound to acknowledge. In 
days gone by, shop windows were often care- 
lessly dressed — ^just “thrown in” was a term 
used— but to-day we look upon a skilful presen- 
tation of the goods as an all-important factor. 
It is a recognized fact that most of us uncon- 
sciously have a sense of good taste, and in 
choosing goods we are largely influenced by 
the effect made upon our aesthetic emotions. 
There are times, even when prices are higher 
than we intended to pay, when we are induced 
to buy because of the charming character of 
the goods displayed in just the right kind of 
setting. Sometimes we wonder afterwards why 
we made certain purchases, but the display 
man — a past master in the presentation of 
emotional appeals — has had his way with us. 
The silent salesman, in fact, has talked to us 
more loudly than the man inside, who indeed 
would not have had his chance but for the 
fact that “we saw it in the window.” 

Supreme Factors •which Spell Success 

In summing up, it might perhaps be well 
to contrast the almost haphazard window 
dressing of yesterday with the more scientific 
methods of to-day. In days gone by, shop 
windows were just spaces waiting to be filled 
— yes! literally filled, in the true sense of the 
word — ^and the shopkeeper would often take a 
pride in the fact that his windows required two 
to three days for dressing. To-day, howe\'ef, 
the shop window is a setting or stage wherein 
is arranged a skilful grouping of merchandise. 

know that in order to sell, we must get 
the'dnterest of the customer. The supreme 
art ofbl^e display man, therefore, is toattract 
attention|^«d to attract attention it is necessary 
to appeal to\he emotions of the customer. If 


we can succeed in doing this we have gone 
half-way towards making a sale. 

Our next step is to arouse interest. It is 
quite possible to make a colourful, attractive 
appeal that will thrill the very souls of every 
passer-by, but unless this scheme of attraction 
is linked up very definitely with some selling 
message, the display scheme represents so much 
wasted effort. If for some special reason an 
“ indirect display ” has been planned, then of 
course the scheme may come under the heading 
of “ long range advertising.” 

The next step in the selling appeal is to 
create desire. Here, again, it is possible for 
shop windows to have attracted the passer-by, 
and even won his interest, but in order to 
create desire, a specialized appeal must be 
directed to the particular type of individual 
from whom it is desired to create a response. 

The display man should iearn to make his 
windows a contincing argument. It is not 
enough to make what may be called pretty- 
pretty appeals; it would be better, in fact, to 
revert to the old type of “stocky” display. 
Shop windows to-day should be posters, each 
with a story to tell, each with a graphic presen- 
tation of goods offered for a specific purpose 
at just the right prices that will induce 
custom. 

The final link in the chain of selling is to 
“ induce action,” and if we can successfully 
put into practice the theories of scientifically 
controlled window dressing, we shall be re- 
warded with “ selling windows ” which would 
exceed the highest hopes. The writer claims, 
therefore, that a more scientific and modern 
standard of shop window dressing will enable 
the display man of to-morrow not only to 
enthral passing crowds, but actually to sell 
more goods, for, after all, the supreme function 
of shop window dressing is to sell goods. 

[The illustrations used in this article are 
reproduced by kind permission of Display 
Craft, Ltd., 59 New Oxford Street, W.C.i.] 



CHAPTER II 

PROGRESS IX THE JRT OF IFlXDOlf ' DlSPLjr 

By R. HARMAN 
Edilor of'‘DityIaf’ 


The first beginnings of serious display eventu- 
ally developing into the specialized work 
we know to-day date back but a few j-ears. 
Although there have been shop windows and 
window displays of sorts almost ever since the 
widespread use of glass, yet traders did not 
realize the enormous selling power of the shop 
window until the nineteenth century had run 
a good part of its course. The very first dis- 
plays no doubt came about when the instinct 
of the shopkeeper told him that the more 
prominently he c.\hibited his goods the more 
likely he was to sell them. 

The windows in tliose-early days were very 


small, as can be seen in old prints of shops, and 
vastly different from the plate glass structures 
of to-day. There still remain in London one 
or two types of early shop windows, the best 
c.xamplc being that of Fribourg and Trover 
in the Haymarket. Many cxxellent c.vamples 
have been preserved in the South Kensington 
Museum, and arc well worth the \isit of 
anyone interested in window display. 

So far as we know, early display showed but 
little art. The shopkeepers had the mistaken 
idea that the more they packed tlieir wind()w.s 
the more likely they were to sell the goods. 
As a result, every available inch of window 



F/c* 7- Fer/y Excv.flc ir. birr's If'far 
An early evample ofthe open style in men’s wc.ir by Mr. G. H. Kr.ncocl:, 
Stewarts Clothiers. Ltd., Middlcsbrouph 
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space was occupied; students of art will readily 
realize that such a practice gives no room for 
artistic arrangement. Probably some of the 
early shopkeepers realized that a window in- 
vested with some degree of sensationalism 
acted as a good advertisement for them, and 
w'ould attract people to their shop ; and we read 
in records of a hundred years ago of isolated 
window attractions. The one which stands 
foremost in the writer’s mind is that of a 
trader who erected a model working fountain 
in his window in Coventry Street, London. 

Up to the end of the nineteenth century 
there was practically no attempt at interesting 
or attractive display. The windows were not 
endowed with any specialized selling power, 
but came to be regarded simply as a blank space 
which had to be filled. The only message in 
the window was, in the case of a draper, “ This 
is a draper’s shop,” or, in the case of a grocer, 
“ This is a grocer’s shop,” and so on. Displays 
made no more definite appeal than this. In 
other countries, however, towards the end of 
the nineteenth century and the beginning of 
the twentieth, developments were taking place. 
Germany, a country which has always re- 
garded things from a scientific standpoint, had 
begun to look very deeply into the science of 
business, and realized the selling potentialities 
of the shop window. Consequently, German 
tradesmen began to make the window say 
more than just “ Here is a grocer’s,” or “ Here 
is a chemist’s,” and sought to make the win- 
dows attract the attention of people and make 
them stop to inspect the goods. 

The real movement towards better display, 
however, had to come from America. Many 
Continental immigrants were entering the 
New World, and amongst them German 
window dressers, who carried the new idea of 
this practice with them. Once the Seed of the 
scientific window display was sown in America 
it did not take long to develop, and conse- 
quently displays of a spectacular nature soon 


began to appear; and in the competition 
between the various stores, each striving to 
outdo the other, some remarkable efforts of 
artistic arrangement were witnessed. 

Meantime, in this country window display 
was plodding along in just the same old way; 
rather was it a case of window filling than 
window dressing. Window dressers, for in- 
s^nce, who had to dress a window of fancy 
goods or lace found it about a three daj’s’ job. 
The result was that a window which took half 
the working week to put in was not taken out 
for several weeks, or, maybe, months. No 
great efforts were made to present the goods 
in such a way as to enhance their appearance 
or to place them in a setting which would show 
them up to the greatest advantage. 

TAe Seljridge Innovation 

The year 1909, however, saw a progressive 
movement in the art.of window display. Mr. 
Gordon Selfndge had opened his store m 
London, and not the least of its features was 
the new idea of window dressing which he 
brought over from America. Mr. Selfridge 
realized the v'alue of such methods of display 
to the modern business, and when he came over 
he brought with him one of the most expert 
American efispfay men. Many may recof/ect 
that the conservative old traders fir.t received 
these new displays with astonishment, and 
many went as far as to predict that no business 
in this country could prosper with such 
methods of dressing its windows. Time, how- 
ever, has proved who was right, and no business 
in this country has made more rapid or aston- 
ishing growth than the house of Selfridge. 

The Selfridge style of window display began 
to make other traders here realize that there 
was something more in it than in the old 
method of window filling. Window display 
began to be regarded from a more scientific 
standpoint. It was realized that if windows 
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wuuld attract the attention of people who 
would not otherwise look at the goods dis- 
played they were doing a great deal, for if a 
person was interested in an exhibit of mer- 
chandise there was always the chance that he 
or she would step inside and make a purchase. 
It was also realized that just as a salesman by 
oral expression attempts to impress the cus- 
tomer with the qualities of an article, so 
could a window display by means of artistic 
arrangement enhance the appearance of the 
goods and create that irresistible desire to 
possess in the minds of all who saw it. 

Another Break with Tradition 

In course of time other stores began to break 
away from the usual methods of heavy dressing, 


and gradually develop upon what is known as 
the “Open Style.” To quote an actual case 
of another well-known West End store: the 
window dresser had viewed the Selfridge dis- 
plays with interest and had come to the con- 
clusion that they were the best for business. 
Being a man of courage he worked all through 
one week-end in a large window at his store, 
took down all the old fittings, installed an 
attractive background, and dressed the window 
in the open style. When the blinds went up 
on the Monday morning, there amidst all the 
other heavily-dressed windows stood out this 
one “open” window. When the directors 
arrived, they had what must have been the 
surprise of their lives, and this enterprising 
window dresser was immediately summoned 




Fig. r o. Handkerchiefs 

Handkerchiefs arc used in considerable profusion in this display, wliich was made about 
1920 by Mr. G. L. Timmins, of Messrs. James Roomc & Son, Ltd. 


ro die office and asked to c.xplain himself. He 
had no need to do that, liovvever, for the 
window proved a huge attraction and quickly 
sold the goods displayed. As a result it was not 
long before the rest of die front was dressed 
in the open style. 

The ‘'Massed ” or “Open ” Display 
Controversy 

At one tinre a controversy raged between 
traders as to which was the best form of dis- 
plav. The more conservative championed the 
cause of the “ massed ” window, while the 
more progressive supported the “ open ” style. 


That controversy, however, now no longer 
exists, for those shopkeepers who have once 
tried out the open style never rcrert to top 
dressing. As the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, so the proof of the best style of window 
display is gained by experience, and conse- 
quently tO’day only very occasionally docs one 
see a window dressed on “ massed ” lines. In 
a window with heavy top dressing it is impos- 
sible under these conditions to equal the power 
of attraction there is in modern displays. 
“ Classed ” di.splays possess a confused apjiear- 
ance, nothing stands out conspicuously or 
impresses itself upon the mind of the passer-by, 
and there is such a meaningless mass of goods 
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that the person on the footway can ne\er easily 
fix his or her attention on any particular 
article or section of the window. Compare 
this with the “open ” display, in which goods 
are clearlj’^ and distinctly shown. The window 
dresser is probably concentrating on a special 
line or series of goods. On this he centres the 


finding out which was the best tj’pe of window 
for business. 

The Display Man and the Artist 
Window display can now be considered in 
the same light as any other production of an 



Fig. 1 1 . An Up-to-date Shop-front 

One of the most modern and up-to-date shop-fronts and tjpical of the 
style of shop erected and favoured by progressive firms to-day 


\ 


whole of his efforts, with the result that the 
goods become outetanding and force themselves 
.^upon the shoppers’ notice. 

»» p’^^One final word in fas our of the modern 
ceivab*^^ ” method: if it did not pay, is it con- 
tho’usanc’f 

country 4 ^* retail businesses throughout the 
style? in this 

have the finesi'^^ that these concerns 

world, and ''"‘■'■''’g '■> •he 

V'vould make no mistake in 


artistic mind. When starting to dress a win- 
dow the display man is in exactly the same 
position as the artist with a clean cam-as in 
front of him. The artist has to decorate the 
- cam-as and the display man the window. There 
is a space of definite dimensions, and w’hatever 
the shape may be, the best has to be made of it 
'if there is to be a pleasing result. As it has 
developed to such a high standard, windoiv 
display now demands a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of art, and how they should be applies^ 
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to the work of display men. No longer is it 
just a matter of putting goods into a window 
in a haphazard sort of way, and trusting to 
good fortune as to what the result will be. 
We are now working along the lines of definite 


capable of producing commercial masterpieces. 
A man without a knowledge of these subjects 
can never rise above the mediocre, and the 
progress that is being made at the moment 
would seem to indicate that a knowledge of 



Fig. 1 2. An At tract ive Display 

An attractive modernist display of to-day showing straight line effects by Austin Reed, Ltd. 


designs which incorporate all the principlc-s of 
art. 

One of the signs of the development of 
modern window display is the fact that a 
thorough training in art is considered necesstry 
for all who intend making this work their 
career. Some firms have made it a stipulation 
that their apprentices on the display staff shall 
take a course of study in art, for unless a 
display man has a sound knowledge of com- 
position, balance, design, and colour harmony, 
he can never c.Npcct to become a window anist 


other sections of decoration and design is 
necessar}'. 

The display man of to-day may at one time 
h.ave to produce a scheme in the Egyptian 
style. How can he do this unless he has made 
a study of the art of ancient Egypt f^erhaps 
he may be e.xpccted to design an Oriental 
Christmas bazaar, in which c.ase he must be 
prepared to make plans on the style and de.sign 
of the Far East. I'licn again, it may be he is 
required to produce a display with the atmo- 
sphere of fipain or Italy, in which case he 
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should know something of the architecture of 
those countries. Indeed, the modern display- 
man must have a sound general knowledge 
and the ability to produce quickly and easily 
a scheme of decoration in any known style. 
Often the shop window has been compared 
with the stage. True, there is no vast differ- 
ence between the two, and the display man will 
find considerable inspiration from his theatrical 
counterpart. The shop window of to-day is 
very much like the stage. There is the setting, 
background, and lighting, while the positioning 
of figures can play a big part in both. 

Lighting the Shop IVindou) 

Lighting has played a very important part 
in the dc\ clopmcnt of the shop window. This, 
too, is treated on a scientific basis, and it has 
given the display man a very powerful means 
of causing attraction. Early methods of shop 
window lighting were ridiculously crude com- 
pared with the present-day concealed equip- 
ment whereby the light is thrown on the goods 
and not in the eyes of the people looking mto 
the display. Progressive display men werequick 
to seize upon the methods of decorating with 
coloured lighting, which, in combination with 
spot-lights and flood-lights, permit really strik- 
ing stage effects. • 

The Modernist Movement — 
Impressionismy Cubism^ etc. 

In recent times, as with all branches of art, 
a new movement has started which has been 
called “Modernism,” “Futurism,” “Cub- 
ism,” and so on. Modernism cannot be con- 
sidered as just a passing phase; that is very 
evident from the way in which it has made 
a strong and secure hold upon contemporary 


art. The modernist form of display first 
originated on the Continent, it being most 
widely used in Germany. When it is con- 
sidered that designs of posters. Press advertise- 
ments, and all forms of commercial art are 
based on the modem style, it is only natural 
that window display should follow suit. 

The earliest windows of this tj’pe to appear 
in London were “Impressionist” in style; 
that is to say, instead of an actual scenic back- 
ground as previously used, the impression was 
obtained with the aid of what was nothing 
more than a conventional design. As an 
example, a window of travelling bags had for 
its background just a silhouette of white sails 
behind the rails of a ship. 

The influence of the cubist school has made 
itself very real, one of the most notable features 
being the widespread use of plain cube shop 
fittings, a method which incidentally has 
proved to be a most practical means of showing 
goods. At the moment of writing the geo- 
metrical form of design is proving the most 
popular. Designs for window display are being 
produced from a plain line, the circle, the 
square, the rectangle, and the triangle, and 
they are proving most effective. 

Many very remarkable schemes which 
deserve to rank among all outstanding forms 
of commetcval art have appeared in British 
shop windows during this last two or three 
years. Particular mention could be made of 
many stores, both in London and the provinces. 
These have been carried out in the spirit of 
the modem age, and many have come as some- 
thing of a sensation to the public. Designs in 
many cases have been remarkable and wonder- 
ful, and compared with the methods of window 
display of perhaps only ten years ago the pro- 
gress has been almost phenomenal. 



CHAPTER III 

JK HISTORICAL SURVEY OF BRITISH JViyDOJV DRESSIXG 

By E. N'. GOLDSMAN 
Principal of Guldstnan’ s School of U'indoru Display 


The shop window as wc know it is little more 
than a century old. It had existed, of course, 
as an architectural feature in various forms 
from the earliest times — in fact, it may be 
regarded as an essential to even the most 
primitive form of shop — but without glass it 
was incomplete. Clear glass in large sheets 
suitable for the purpose was not available 
until the eighteenth century, and did not come 
into use for shop wu'ndows on a large scale 
until early in the nineteenth century. It is not 
so easy to fix the date of the beginning of 
window display, using that term in its widest 
sense. Shops and booths are of great antiquity. 
Merchants and craftsmen have been prominent 
and necessary to the scheme of things since the 
beginning of civilization, and from the first 
they must have found it necessary to attract 
customers by exposing their stock or their 
products to the public gaze. 

Primiiive Shops and Early Display 

■ The Phoenician trader, sailing to the coasts 
of Britain in the days before the Romans, has 
been pictured as spreading out his richly-dyed 
cloths upon the shores before a crowd of 
woaded and fur-clad Britons, from whom, 
presumably, he hoped to obtain tin in e.vchange. 
However questionable that picture is historic- 
allv, it will serve as the earliest available exam- 
ple of display in Britain. Obviously, display 
must have begun in some such simple way as 
this. 

Next comes the era of the fair booth, the 
market stall, and the shop. For a long time 


these structures remained of the crudest des- 
cription, for the building resources of the 
Saxons and Normans, for instance, were largelv 
devoted to the erection of strongholds and 
churches. London, it is true, gradually be- 
came established as an important mercantile 
city, but the conditions of trading, which 
always determine the nature of displav', were 
much the same as those still found in native 
bazaars of the East. For centuries the typical 
shop consisted of a hut, and, later, of a room 
on the ground floor of a building, having one 
side more or less open to the street with the 
c.\ception of a crude counter stretching across 
the lower part. On this counter and on .shelves 
round the shop goods were arranged, whilst 
various articles hung from the walls, from 
beams overhead, or from projecting poles. 
There was no need to enter the shop to make 
a purchase, as the transaction was carried on 
through the window opening, which was 
boarded up at night to keep away marauders. 
Thus the goods were c.vposed in the simplest 
manner possible, for the average shop was so 
shallow that practically the whole of its con- 
tents were visible from the street. The ancient 
Romans, it is true, had made great advances in 
shop designing, and it is possible that their 
amazingly up-to-date scheme's for shops were 
introduced into Britain during the Roman 
occupation, but the fruits of tlieir enterprise 
did not survive to influence the mediaev.al 
shop-designer. 

Old drawings and chrr*nicle>, and allusions 
in early literary works, gi\e us a fairly cle.ir 
conception of English shops in tlte l.atcr .Middle 
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Ages. John Lydgate, a poet of Chaucer’s da)% 
^in the London Lackpenny, provides a \*ivid 
description of Chcapstde and other parts of 
London. This poem tells how a countryman 
passing through the narrow, crowded streets 
of Westminster and the City is pestered by 
salesmen, who proffer meat and drink, hats 
and spectacles, spreading out fabrics for him to 
examine as he passes — some even taking him 
by the hand and leading him up to their wares. 
This sounds very much like certain street 
markets of to-day, but the crowning touch 
comes when the countryman secs, hanging up 
for sale, his own hood which was stolen from 
him when he entered the crowd. Surely, the 
last word in expeditious displaymanship is to 
have an article put on view directly it is added 
to the stock-in-trade. 

Classification of Commodities fior 
Display 

Cheapside, as intimated by the names of 
the streets leading off it, was once divided into 
sections, each devoted to the sale of a special 
class of wares. This system held good in all 
parts of England, in fairs as well as street 
markets, and it led in the thirteenth century 
to the establishment of what were called 
“selds.” The scid was a forerunner of the 
departmental store. It consisted of a large 
warehouse containing a number of booths each 
specializing in, and displaying, certain items 
of merchandise. 

The First Demonstrations 

In another respect, the mediaeval shop- 
It^^epcr anticipated the methods of the modem 
dispfeV' nian. This was in connection with 
what^’e now call “manufacturing or educa- 
tional displays.” Briefly, it was the practice 
for goods o^rnany kinds to be made in full view 
of the public, or in a workroom ^ isible through 


the open shop front. This was not done, 
however, with the object of arousing the in- 
terest of the passer-by. The mediaeval shop- 
keeper was merely conforming with the law 
of his time, which was designed to prevent the 
useofinferior materials in manufactured goods. 

Shop Signs and Their Use 

The chief advertising medium of the Middle 
Ages, and one that survived many centuries, 
was the shop sign. This bore a device painted 
in glaring primitive colours, indicating the 
nature of the trade carried on, and was a verv 
important part of a shop’s equipment in days 
when few people could read. In addition, 
various trades displa^’cd their representative 
symbols, of which the barber’s striped pole and 
the pawnbroker’s three golden balls are sur- 
vivals. These trade symbols fulfilled a func- 
tion that later came to be associated with 
window display, i.c. that of showing nil and 
sundry the nature of the shop. 

Interesting examples of these old signs are 
to be seen at the London Museum, including 
carved wooden images used by the grocers and 
tobacconists. 

There are many references to shops in the 
literature of Shakespeare’s time, especially in 
the old plays, but few of the writers describe 
methods of merchandise arrangement or dis- 
play. We know that a great show was made 
by the shops, or, rather, the merchants’ houses 
above them, with banners and streamers and 
hangings of rich tapestry, and also with the 
wares of the goldsmiths and silversmiths, on 
such occasions as ro)’aI processions, ridings 
(Lord Mayor’s Shows), and other civic 
pageants. At a slightly earlier period, as 
shown by a drawing of Cheapside in 1546. 
it appears that the goldsmiths arranged their 
gold cups in pyramids so as to fill the little 
arched window spaces of their shops. Quite a 
number of writers speak of the magnificence 
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of the goldsmiths’ displays, and Hcnzner, a 
foreign traveller, described in i 578 the wav 
in which large quantities of “andent and 
modern medals " were exposed to view 
bv the London aoldsmiths. 


have hindered the progress of displav, for it 
was not sufficiently transparent to enable the 
goods inside to be seen with anv great clearness. 
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Dccelopment of the Primitive 
Shop 

One U'pe of shop that developed from 
the primitive booth and became com- 
mon about this time was the bulk shop. 

In this the projecting counter found in 
the front of earlier shops — formed by 
the shutter being supported horizontally' 
on brackets during the day'-time — be- 
came a permanency', the space beneath it 
being boarded up. From the front of the 
shop, above the counter, projected a 
heavv pent roof, and in some cases 
shelves were fitted across the window 
opening. About fifty vears ago one of 
these bulk shops remained in existence 
in Gilbert’s Passage, Clare Market, 
London, and there are a number of 
prints of it in existence. It was a 
poulterer’s shop and die bright plumage 
of the shelf-loads of birds, framed in 
the dark wc-athered woodwork of the 
shop, must have made a very striking 
picture. Shakespeare makes reference 
to another kind of shop, “the frippery'.’’ 

This was an open clothes stall, in which 
garments were strunc on lines stretched 
between supports — one of the most 
common methods of e.xposing garments, 
merceries, etc. 


hitroduction of Glass JVindorcs 

From the fifteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
turies, glass in the form of small brown or 
tireen p.anes was used with increasing fre- 
quenev. It teas, horvever, a factor that must 
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and it must have made the shop interior very- 
dark. In the eighteenth century this difficulty 
was overcome by' the use of sish windtiws — 
the contents of many shop windows being 
exposed to the open air during tlie d.ay — but by 
then white gl.ass was coming into use atui the 
old objection to gla-/.ed windows was removed. 

Apart from trades where the open, un- 
glazed shop front was an actual advant.age, tins 
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Mpc of >h'ip front continued to be ci^mmon 
until the dav> of the Gcorpes. Prints of the 
iv\rntrcn:}i century show that there w-is » 
pra*!ual improM-mcm in the dc'l"n of theshop^. 
but the Cotifent" of their windows arc Mrldom 
depictcil ssith sufRcienf details to determine 
whether there was ain cnrri'spotidmg, imprmc- 
mrnt in display methixls. In a French print of 
1640 \sf see that ploxcs, fans, and the delicate 
p'Uincd lace cisllars ami cults then fa'hionaWe 


sized Mjuarts by means of plazinp Kirs. 'Fhese 
bars were hcas y at lirst, but later became more 
delicate in structure. 

A shop built in 1770 stands in ilie Hat* 
market. London. It houses the toKiccn busi- 
ness of Messrs. Fribourp 'Freycr, and u a 
much admired specimen of ciphtrenth century 
shop«front desipninp. .Another sursiial of the 
period IS still to be seen in its original 'tare at 
No. 6 St. James’s Street, S.W. 'I'his is the 
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sycre elTi-ctuely di'pl.ised hi hemp spread fl.it 
on a black foundation 'I'his meflu>d was also 
adopted in linpland by the iK-tter-cla's shops. 

ChoynctcrisUcs oj PJg/}tecnih 
Cy/ifury Shops 

During the eighteenth century there was a 
considerable adiancc in shop-front dcsiptiiiip. 
.Architects exerted their skill and produced 
many cliarming and origiml fronts, a frcijucnt 
and eiTrctiic cluracteristic of svhich w:as a 
shallow curled lxnv-wiiiJ»'w. White pl.is', as 
already notnl, ctme into uw, and practically 
all windows were divided into niodcratclv- 


hat 'hop of .Messrs. L Lock. Ilirch's 'hop 
front III Cornhill, dating from Ocorpe I, wav 
remoicd to the Albert Museum, South Ken- 
sinpton, in 1928, where it stands next to 
another eiphteenth centurj'shop front rcmoied 
from I*eti) France, Westminster. Another 
c.xample, removed from 181 High HoIb->rn, 
IS in be seen in the basement of the Limdon 
Muv.*um. 'rherc Is an eighteenth cxntury 
reference to display by Dean .‘'wift, which, 
although not very explicit as to dct-iib, is 
worthy of quotation, owing to the fict that 
such rcfcrcn«s arc catremely rare. It th'-ri- 
fivrcconmundsa place in the annals of d''p!-iy. 
The creat D^n, in the assumed charac*'.r of 
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“ Isaac Bickerstaff, Censor of Great Britain,” 
finds in the subject a peg for his satire — 

The Censor having obsen-cd that there are fine- 
wrought ladies* shoes and slippers put out to view at 
a great shoemaker’s shop toward St. James’s end of 
Pall Mall, which create irregular thoughts and desires 
in the youth of this realm, the shopkeeper is required 
to take in these eye-sores, or show cause the ne,« court- 
day why he continues to expose the same; and he is 
required to be prepared particularly to answer to the 
.slippers with green lace and blue heels. 

•Mercers, hatters, and shoemakers in the 
eighteenth century distinguished their shops 
by means of a pole projecting from the sliop- 
front over the footpath, in the manner of a 
barber's pole. From this hung rows of gar- 
ments, stockings, hats, or boots. In the event 
of rain, the pole could be hauled in quickly 
and the goods secured from damage. 

This display method has continued in use 
until the present day. Some second-hand 
clothes dealers, for instance, retain the pole 
projecting at an angle, but cheap outfitters 
and shoe shops nowadays merely suspend these 
poles vertically in rows along the shop front. 

Improveme?iis in Shop-front Designs 

The beginning of the nineteenth century 
marks a further advance in the construction of 
the shop windows. The disadvantage of the 
wooden glazing bars, which necessarily ob- 
structed the view to some e.xtent, was lessened 
by the substitution of extremely thin strips 
of metal. The French under the First Empire 
were ahead of us in shop designing, and many 
of the shops then erected in Paris had windows 
admirably suited for the display of goods. 
London, however, soon afterwards possessed 
its first fine shopping thoroughfare. T'his, of 
course, was the Regent Street which has 
recently been rebuilt. The architect, Nash, 
gave this street of shops a dignified unity, but 
lie evidently overlooked the purpose of the 
shop window, for the Quadrant was at first 
ornnmentod on either side with heavy colon- 


nades which threw windows and shop interiors 
into semi-darkness. 

The bad effect on trade was realized, how- 
ever, and in 1848 die colonnades were re- 
moved. Bv that time windows consisting! of 
large undivided stretches of glass were common 
in the better-class shops, although little attempt 
at display was made. 'I'he custom in Regent 
Street, for instance, was to have a wire gauze 
screen in the lower part of the window, bearing 
tlie shopkeeper’s name, trade, and sometimes 
the arms of royal patrons. 

Bazaars and Central Feature 
Displays 

Bazaars had also come into being. 'Fhe Soho 
Baz-'iar (opened in 1816), tlie Pantechnicon 
(opened in about 1830), and the Pamlieoii 
(opened in 1834) were the best known. 
Nothing original was done in the way of 
displaying the goods in these bazaars. Articles 
were arranged on small stalls or tables in a ver)' 
formal style, and the interior of the Pantheon 
in particular rc-sembled a museum rather than 
a shop. It was, however, on a somewhat im- 
posing style and might be regarded as a fore- 
runner of the palatial department store. The 
possibilities of window disjday were not taken 
advantage of in these establishments, but more 
interesting for our present purpose is a definite 
reference to what is probably a very early 
example of central feature window attractions. 
This was a small foimtain, flanked by two 
pedestals and vases, in the window of a Mr. 
Farrel’s shop in Lamb’s Conduit Street, 
London. 

A quaint descriptioji of this window as it 
appeared in 1826 is given in Hone’s Evrry-any 
Booh, and must be quoted iti full, as it indiettes 
that there was a certain amount of .Ktivity 
in producing novel window displ.tys evc.n st! 
those times — 
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of tV< lower Vaiin »pout}cts of water into tlie upprrone, 
which conitantly orerflows, and washtn'* the mow on 
i*j stand fills into the fim rtcriveT. I'hcte ses'els are 
of gU‘S and fonuin live fsh; and on the surface of the 
Urger, white wsien swans continue in gentk motson 

Va<« of flowers and other elegar.oes are m surronnd- 
irg acconpar.lmer.ts. 

This reprewntation etcmplifies the rnalry of Ixindon 
tradesmen to attract attention. Tbeir endi»\oufa hare 
not attained the height thary are eapaWe of reaching, 
hut the beautiful fnrtm and graceful displays cosiinu- 
allv suhniitted to the sight of passengers esince a dis- 
position which renders our shoos the most elegant in 
Europe. 

U is a pity that no more tictinite itiformation 
is ayailable as to '* the beautiful forms and 
graceful displaj’s ” in which London shop- 
keepers riiallcd each other in attracting the 
psscr-by. The quotation is, however, signi- 
ficant, as it shows that its writer had an appre- 
ciation of the purpose of di>pl.iy, and alyv that. 


apart from goods sold in the shop, accessories 
were used for display purposes. 

Characteristics of Ear/y Large- 
scale Displays 

The first definite step in England to adver- 
tise by means of display was the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851. 'rhis, if not a shop, vva' at Iea>t 
a gigantic showroom. It had as its object the 
encouragement of commerce bv fixm^ing 
attention upon manufactured and other c<xk1> 
of all kinds, from various countries. The prob- 
lem of displaying articles on a large scale in 
an attractive fa>hioii was first brought into 
prominence (as far as England was concerned} 
at this exhibition, and consequently its import- 
ance in the history of display cannot be over- 
estimated. The illustrations in contemporary 
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W picture of the interior of Messrs Harding, HoivcII A Co.'s large estabitthmcr.t at F9 Pall Mall 
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accounts of the exhibition give a good idea 
of the display methods adopted. For the 
greater part these were crude, but we must 
realize that the exhibitors had no tradition to 
work upon, and, in particular, had little 
realization of the value of an appropriate 
setting in giving correct atmosphere to a dis- 
play. 7'he majority contented themselves with 
massing their exhibits symmetrically in close 
formation. In some cases, however, it is clear 


of the cutlery e.xhibits. It is verv possible that 
shopkeepers took their cue from the Great 
Exhibition in using similar large-scale Sjicci- 
mens as central feature atcractio.ns, c.g. a huge 
shoe, pencil, pen-nib, and, later, the fountain 
pen. Another effect of the Great Exhibition 
was shown by the change in the design of shop 
fronts that took place durittg the next few 
years. 'I'he exhibition was held in the building 
now known as the “ Cri^tal Palace,” which. 


Fi". 1 6. Ckcapside in 1839 



that the exhibitor aimed at getting an artistic 
effect, especially in the displays of the drapery 
and allied trades. This is most evident in 
certain of the trophies. The silk trophy of 
Messrs. Keith, and the lace trophy of Messrs. 
Hayman Alc.\ander, both figured among 
the ‘‘lions” of the exhibition. They v/cre 
very similar in treatment, each consisting of a 
small, high-peaked pavilion covered entirely 
by flowing drapes of the respective materials, 
the silk trophy being the finer of the two. In 
araccfulness and artistic design they are com- 
parable with the best modern exhibition work 
of tiic kind, bearing in mind the tastes of the 
period to which they belong. In certain of the 
show cases, use was made of enlarged specimens 
of the articles exhibited. For example, a 
cigantic pair of scissors was a feature of one 


afterwards was taken to pieces and removed 
to its present site. 

Effect of Large WirukAcs oti 
Display 

Very large sheets of glass were at thi^ time 
being manufactured, and the tendency .among 
shop-fitters was to make the entire shop front 
a yawning chasm of glass, the upper fitvirs 
being supported by a few thin iron pillars, often 
covered-in with mirrors. 

Architecturally, this was very undesirable, 
for the building appeared to rest on a ghr— 
frontauc, and looked top-heavy, 1 n connection 
with display the effect w.as equally b.ad, for 
the shopkeeper, confronted with a gaping 
expanse of glass, was tempted to fill the window 
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space to the very top with as much merchandise 
as it would contain — a state of affairs that con- 
tinued well into the twentieth century. This 
period brought in the crowded, massed type of 
window dressing, with all its attendant evils, 
i.e, the wire trapeze, hanging rods, goods stuck 
to the front glass with gum tabs, and redundant 
ticketing. Each article, it should be mentioned, 
was generally decorated with one or more strip 
tickets in addition to the price. On the whole, 
however, there was a marked improvement 
upon earlier display methods. 

Special Displays 

The more representative drapery houses and 
big outfitting establishments gradually began 
to realize some of the possibilities of special 
window trims, scenic displays, and colour 
schemes. These were introduced as an occa- 
sional relief from the usual monotonous win- 
dow dressing. The advent of the Summer and 
of the Winter season was the recognized 
occasion for such innovations. 

Little was done in the way of decorative 
settings, distinctive backgrounds, or an appro- 
priate atmosphere — the effect of such windows 
being almost entirely dependent upon the use of 
coloured merchandise — but restraint was some- 
times exercised, as the colours were selected 
with taste, and the tickets were made to har- 
monize. In any case, the judgment of the 
general public in display matters at this time 
was not ov'er-critical. At Christmas time some 
feature of the bazaars held by many big stores 
was reflected in the shop window with more 
or less seasonal atmosphere. 

For instance, the principal figures of the 
bazaar might be represented by A big doll or 
wax model, in a setting of cotton-wool repre- 
senting snow, Christmas trees, and holly. 
Among the representative tailoring and out- 
fitting establishments window dressing was 
usually carried out with tailoring blocks made 


of heavy strawhoard or tin. On these the 
lengths of cloth were displayed in serried row’s, 
jammed close together, and rising tier upon 
rier till the tops of the stands in the last row’ 
touched the ceiling. With a big majority of 
shops in all classes of trade, for practically 
eleven months out of the year, the same sort 
of window arrangement was used for almost 
every commodity, and consisted of a series of 
rows of articles arranged on flat or tilted shelves 
close up to the window glass. Shoes, hats, 
ironmongery, leather goods, eta, were packed 
tightly together in straight rows, and, in the 
case of larger articles, the step shelf beginning 
at the front was carried up and backwards clear 
to the top, so that every av’ailable scrap of room 
was occupied. 

One of the few firms that produced out- 
standing displays was Messrs. Gardiners $e 
Company (The Scotch House). In his child- 
hood the writer saw one of these displays, 
which was so clearly impressed on his mind 
that the details stand out as vividly to-day as 
they did nearly 40 years ago. The large flat- 
iron shaped corner window of Messrs. Gar- 
diner’s shop at the junction of the Whitechapel 
Road and Commercial Road was dressed on 
this occasion with winter clothing which w’as 
mostly juvenile. Suits, hats, caps, jerseys, 
scarfs, gaiters, and sweaters, etc., were hung 
on curved brackets at the sides of each window, 
extending from the floor to the ceiling, and 
on several horizontal bars placed well to the 
top. The centre of the window was occupied 
by a set piece consisting of a liberally frosted 
imitation iceberg, about 8 ft. in height. The 
remainder of the floor, with the exception of 
comer spaces, was occupied by a circular 
platform, 12 ft. in diameter, entirely covered 
with plate-glass mirrors. This was made to 
re\'olve by a motor very slowly round the 
iceberg. The platform was approximately 4 ft. 
wide, and on it were posed in lifelike attitudes 
about a dozen small boys of varying ages, 
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sliding, tobogganing, and sbit'ng. To make 
the imitation ice more rc-alistic it was plenti- 
fully sprinkled with crushed rock salt. 

With the window brilliantly illuminated, 
the ice and snow, the icicles, green holly, and 
red berries hung amidst the juvenile clothing 
made an intensely fascinating picture that 
attracted huge crowds. It was a truly delight- 
ful display that has rarely been equalled, even 
in these days. 

Many of the butchers of those days followed 
curious old traditions and displayed, for in- 
stance, a boar’s head with open jaws, in which 
a whole lemon was held by its teeth; a big 
turkey with its tail fanned out in a platter; or 
a small sucking pig seated in a baby’s high 
chair with a napkin round its neck and one 
paw holding a fork or spoon. Sometimes a 
clay pipe was fixed in the mouth of the pig 
to give a humorous touch. Another method 
of display decorating used by the butcher at 
this time deserves mention. This was the 
embellishing of the big carcas-es hung outside 
the shop with paper frills round the necks and 
with seasonable Christmas motifs, greetings, 
and views of a seasonable nature, incised or 
carved in the fat of the carcass or in suet. 
Specialists in carving these huge sides of beef 
were in great demand, and the elaborate de- 
signs they made ranged from a simply-lettered 
greeting “Merry Xmas'’ to typical old-time 
snow scenes, or interiors, including the set 
table. Father Christmas, trees, fireplaces, the 
bringing in of the Vule log, etc. Cut in high 
relief, coloured, or tinted with vegetable dyes, 
and decorated with berries, they made quite 
attractive displat's. 

Devices Jor Display Purposes 

In contrast to the genera! apathy towards 
display in late Victorian times was the occa- 
sional use of an attraction feature called a 
“ Stunt Window.” F rom an article on “ Shop- 


keepers' .Advertising .Attractions," published 
in an issue of the Sirond Moga-zine in 1H95, 
we gather that such windows were regarded 
as curiosities of the first order. .Manv device's 
then used have reappeared periotlicaliv and are 
occasionally used to-day. One example is the 
mysterious clock dial that created a good deal 
of attention in England as being a tiovel 
American idea. Then there was the half- 
woman, the head-without-a-body, and the 
spider with a ’liuman head. All of these were 
forms of the mirror illusion that is still being 
used in various wavs by display men throughout 
the world. .Another item in the Strand A faga- 
zinr article was the itigenious idea of a liquor 
dealer who exhibited an ever-flowing glass 
barrel of wine which apparently never ran dry. 
This, again, belojtgs to the tvq)e of attraction 
that is now being used by a great many of our 
national advertisers, including .Messrs. Lyons, 
Mc'ssrs. .Milton, and certain ink and paint 
manufacturers. Such instances as the above 
were e.vceptional. 

Advance oj American JFindou- 
Dressing 

In .America the art of window dressing was 
making considerable advance. 'Fhe con.stant 
influx of emigrants from the mother country 
and Germany brought many window dres'-ers 
who sought an outlet for their talent in the 
New World. Their new ideas greativ irt- 
flucnced the quality of Amcricatt window dis- 
play and led to the establishment of wi.ndow 
dressing as a skilled profession. 
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and The U’ind'nv Trimmer, which were also 
published in Chicago All these were later 
absorbed in the Merchants' Record and Shore 
Journal, one of the leading display publications 
in America to-day. 

The first publication devoted to window 
display in England appeared in London in 
November, 1905. This waa entitled the 
jrindorv Dressing and General Trades Reviete, 
and was published at No. 9 New Broad Street, 
London, but the publication lasted only about 
thirteen or fourteen months, when it w'as 
discontinued. 

At present the only exclusive journal is 
Display, which was first published in 1919 
and is now in its twelfth year of publication. 

Another important dctclopmcnt was the 
cstablisliment in 1898 of the first school of 
English window dressing, by Mr. Willard H. 
Bond, in Boston, U S.A. This was followed 
in 1900 by a postal course of display tuition 
introduced by the International Correspond- 
ence School of Scranton, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
The four-\olume textbook course was the 
first attempt on a big scale to summarixe the 
principles and methods of window display. 
The writer became principal of the I.C.S. 
commercial decorating course and supenised 
it for four years. 

Stc7/us of the Display "Expert 

Already display had won legal rcc, ^nition 
in America as a profession, distinct from 
“labour or trade.” This was the result of a 
decision in the American law courts in 1894. 
Until well into th^ twentieth century, how- 
ever, the positica of the head window dresser 
in English s^ops u-as not a happy one. In other 
counirf“s the “display manager” or “head 
trimmer ” was being recognized as one having 
a managing status, but in England he was 
regarded simply as a machine employed to 
stock the window witli as many goods as he 


could get into it. There was no distinct stand- 
ing allotted to his position, for the proprietor, 
the buyer, and the head sales person all had a 
say in the matter, ad\icc to offer, suggestions 
to make, and they professed to know as much 
about the job as he did himself. 

Display Methods oj the Early 
T’leentieth Century 

During the early part of the twentieth cen- 
tury English shopkeepers adhered to the Vic- 
torian traditions of tiffing every asaifabfe bit 
of window space. Up to 1909, what we term 
“ open dressing ” was seldom seen in London, 
except in a few exclusive Regent Street or 
Piccadilly speciality shops, the ultra-fashion- 
able Bond Street establishments, and their 
equivalents in other parts of the countrj’. The 
majority of the oldest and richest firms cater- 
ing in high-class trades maintained a dignified 
isolation and disdained to make any kind of a 
display at all. Many continued to use an ornate 
wire gauze screen bearing the firm's name 
lettered in gold leaf, of simply placed a small 
coat-of-arms in the centre of the window 
announcing that they were specially appointed 
by, or pur\eyors to, roplty, etc. Here and 
there, however, the speciality boot-maker, 
bespoke tailor, milliner, or court dressmaker, 
micht on a rare occasion exhibit a single article 
or specimen garment intended for some impor- 
tant personage. 

Lighting windows at night wzs practically 
unknown, e%en In the big stores, which now 
maintain brightly lighted windows nightly 
until a late liour. The crowded window trims 
prevented any scientific top front lighting; 
Instead lamps were hung at different heights 
among the suspended merchandise, or else the 
window's were lighted by a series of outside 
shielded lamps, wlio>e brilliancy illuminated 
the top of the display in patches, but left the 
lower portion in darkness. 
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The prevailing style of window dressing 
exuded prosperity and solid worth. The heavy 
goods window, for instance, was a phalanx of 
sheers, blankets, and flannels, with a flanking 
of stair carpet to show the firm’s versatility. 
In the fashion window massed rows of dresses 
and cloaks were placed behind rows of chil- 
dren’s kilts and reefers, and behind them were 
crowded maids’ sedate dresses and coats; an 
assortment of mantles, each with a bonnet or 
toque jauntily set on top of the stand, finished 
up the back row. In the fancy goods window, 
the laces, neckwear, hosiery, and silks were 
flutters — riots — mcdlej'S of merchandise. 

To dress some of them took from two to 
three days of tedious wire-trapeze work; 
thread and wire fixing necessitated bodily con- 
tortion on the top of a twelve to fiftceti foot 
step-ladder. The work was done at all times 
of the day or evening, whereas the modern 
store to-day aims at the dressing of windows 
before or after shopping hours. In many in- 
, stances such displays would remain in for three 
weeks or more. Such windows were bad from 
a selling point of view because of their complex 
character, which made it exceedingly difficult 
for a customer to decide upon a purchase. In 
addition, the merchandise was so packed into 
the window that it was no easy matter to fake 
out sucli articles as were selected by potential 
customers. 

Commencement of Modern Methods 

The fir-St rc.al advance in English display 
came with the opening of i\'Ir. H. G. Selfridge s 
store in Oxford Street and the introduction of 
an entirely new method of window display. 
Many may recollect the manner in which the 
old-t4tablished conservative firms in London 
and the provinces received the innovation. 
Reference to the newspapers and to the trade 
journals at that time will reveal the storm o( 
adverse criticism that was aroused. Ridicule 


was poured upon the idea that the llritish public 
would ever approve of such window drc>ssing, 
and disaster was prophesied for the new busi- 
ness. No sane business house, it was s^lgge^teli, 
would give serious attention to such advertising 
methods. Nevertheless, the repre-sentative 
firms in London, keenly watchful of tiie 
stranger and his tactics, were pretty sooti con- 
vinced of the fact tliar, if udndow display could 
be made to attract the attentimi of those who 
would not otherwise look at the goods on dis- 
play, it was functioning in the right direction. 
They began to realize that when attention was 
gained there was always the chance that the 
window-gazer would become sufficiently in- 
terested to go inside and purchase. 

Consequently others followed and gradually 
began to discard heavy dressing. In less than 
three months from the time Messrs. Selfridge's 
opened, trade, Press, and public opinion under- 
went a remarkable change. I'he writer of this 
chapter was at the time Mr. Selfridge’s display 
manager, and thus had the privilege of intro- 
ducing from America tl\c “ open ” style of 
modern window dressing that to-day is acknow- 
ledged throughout the country as being the 
best for display purposes. 

This new style of window dressing invf)lved 
the introduction of many new tyjtes of window 
fittings, stands, etc., among the most important 
being the “ pedestal and shelf,’’ the display 
“ table and boards,” papier mache shell draping 
forms, and many new draping stands, that up 
to this period were absent from the shopfuterj’ 
catalogues. It also brought with it a more 
extended use of the pelmet or window valance, 
improved lighting, etc. 

Development of Interior and 
Exterior Decoration 

Interior and exterior decoration, .although 
recognized as belonging to the display m.m s 
Iccitimate work in other countrie'-, w.ts little 
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used in England before 1909. About the only 
mterror decoration required of the window 
dresser u-as in connection with the Christmas 
bazaar, the principal set-piece or mechanical 
attraction of which was generally supplied by 
outside contractors. 

Messrs. Selfridge’s also introduced interior 
display, forming an important link with the 
show window and the advertising in their 
general publicity schemes, an innovation that 
has developed into great importance among 
the larger establishments. It was the fore- 
runner of the mannequin shows, fashion 
parades, and innumerable trade exhibitions, 
etc., now so popular. In fact, the interior 
store attraction has become so important that 
many new stores have thought it expedient to 
include the construction of a regular stage and 
proscenia, etc., into their premises, in order to 
stage them properiv. 

With regard to exterior decorating, one or 
two of the West End stores, such as Messrs. 
Barker’s of Kensington, and Messrs. Marshall 
& Snclgrovc’s, have had the fronts of their 
buildings decorated with shrubs and plants. 
These are placed over the tops of the show 
window's, but the systematic decorating of the 
entire frontage with any definite scheme or 
object was not thought of. It was not until 
Messrs. Sclfridge’s started to decorate the front 
of their building with symbolic designs for 
their special sales, and to use elaborate decora- 
tions on public occasions, that any of the 
London or provincial stores troubled to use 
anything more than a canv'as sign to stress the 
chief feature or important sales event that was 
taking place in the store. 

Probably one of the most pretentious 
schemes of exterior decoration cv er undertaken 
bv a private firm in England or any other 
country to celebrate an historically national 
event w'as that made by Messrs. Selfridge’s to 
celebrate the Peace Treaty of 1919. 

For this event they erected a court of honour 
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in front of their premises, extending from Duke 
Street to Orchard Street, a distance of 6co ft. 
This was composed of groups of statuary 
symbolic of our troops, graceful columns, 
pylons, figures of Victory linked up with 
gigantic swags of laurel 50 ft. in length. The 
scheme was much admired, and the authorities 
(in the person of Sir Guy Laking, curator of 
the London Museum) thought so well of it 
that they approadied the firm with a request 
for a model of one of the principal groups for 
exhibition at the London Museum, w’here it 
remained on view for several years. This, we 
believe, is the first and only instance in the 
history of display where an example of com- 
mercial decoration has been given a permanent 
niche in a national museum. 

While “ open ” display in the drapery, 
men’s outfitting, tailoring, house furnishing 
and kindred trades has now become the ac- 
cepted thing, its adaptation by the bulk of the 
butchers, caterers, food-stufFs and provision 
dealers, etc, has not been so pronounced. 

Eject oj Legislation on Displays 

With the enactment of the Public Health 
Regulations of 1925 and the new Food Acts 
that came into force in January, 1929, an 
important change in the history of the open- 
fronted shop took place. Under the new laws 
and in view of public opinion the majority 
of the representative butchers and provision 
dealers were compelled to place their wares 
and commodities under glass in order to protect 
them from contamination from the street. 
Despite the modernization of their premises, 
the insullatton of new fronts, and hygienic 
equipment, their display methods have under- 
gone ver)' little change. 

Of the many changes in display methods 
that have occurred since the war, the most 
important has been that of the gradual dis- 
appearance of the complete pictorial or scenic 
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background, with its amateurish attempts at cceded in producing outstanding features and 
crude realism. In its place we have alopted settings that have brought this brancli of com- 
a simplified setting, which in many cases has mcrcial display to a high standard of perfection, 
been influenced recently by the modernist art It is in this field that the best interpretation of 
developments which arc so prevalent on the modern display work is being effected to-day. 
Continent. 


Importance oj Mamijacturers' 
Displays 

Manufacturers’ displays are also an impor- 
tant item in modern display history. With the 
fuller realization of the t'ast possibilities of 
intelligently directed shop window publicity, 
the wholesaler and the manufacturer of late 
years have started to create their own display 
departments and to employ experts to supervise 
them who combine skilled craftsmanship with 
technical knowledge. 

In view of the necessity to specialize in one 
particular product, manufacturers have suc- 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE TREHD OF MODERN DISPLAY 

Bj C. HUTTON WARD 
PtrstiieiTi cf the Kattonal Dttplcg AssocmUan 


In discussing the trend of modern display, it 
is first of all necessary to consider briefly the 
transitional periods that have led to present-day 
methods, and the establishment of a standard 
which will have a direct bearing, in the 
sequence of change, on the adoption of new 
methods, and the use of new mediums in the 
future. 

Commercial display is a comparatively 
young profession, and should not be confused 
with its old-fashioned counterpart known as 
“ window dressing,” as, apart from the ground 
on which they work, the two have nothing in 
common. Commercial display is a specialized 
medium for sales creation and publicity; it is 
an art in itself. 

JVeaknesses oj Early Open Display 

Not many years ago an attempt was success- 
fully made to display merchandise in an attrac- 
tive surround, likely to appeal to the possible 
purchaser and in such a way as to show the 
merchandise to the best possible advantage, and 
thus tempt the public into purchase. That was 
the birth of what is known as ” open display.” 
The “ setting ” and the handling and group- 
ing of the merchandise soon attained varied 
degrees of artistic merit. Those that were good 
were excellent business winners; but those at- 
tempts made by inexperienced people, anxious 
to be “ in the vogue,” did much to destroy the 
“ not yet accepted ” value of the new method, 
and consequently there was some reaction. 

This method of open display, unless ex- 
tremely well done, with the careful selection 
of suitable merchandise only, had little adver- 


tising value, and more often than not lacked 
the purely artistic merit of setting and arrange^ 
ment calculated to focus concentration on the 
merchandise; while, apart from its preliminary 
power of attraction, k did little to stimulate 
thought and action, gave no definite tnforma-- 
tion, and often had no definite sales-point. 

However, it was a “breakaway,” and for a 
time was successful. But as it became more 
generally adopted, the methods in \oguc 
became more stereotyped, and there was a 
danger of a set general style developing which 
would become monotonous to the public, and 
therefore unproductive. 

Development oj Commercial Display 

It was at this period that there u’as born a 
desire to invest display with something more 
than purely artistic merit, and the outcome of 
this new period of transition was to link up 
“ displays ” with the policy of the firm, which 
at once gave them a distinctive character. 
They reflected the policy of the firm to the 
public, and so brought about that individual 
style that has been such an asset in building up 
many progressive houses of business. In this 
way, too, It was found possible to exploit the 
“ character ” of the merchandise, which at 
once became “ individual ” to the House 
presenting it. 

So now we had “character” and “selling 
sense ” allied to art and presentation, but there 
was soon a further transitional period. A 
further link was forged by a close co-operation 
oftheadvertisingand display policies, each, how- 
ev'cr, at the same time remaining individual. 
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so that both should derive benefit from the 
activities of each, and as a combined force 
advertise tlte policy of the House, create sales, 
and build up or further progress, bf crc,ating 
an “ atmosphere ” calculated to attract and 
stimulate public interest. It will be under- 
stood, therefore, that commercial display had 
rapidly reached a point where it required care- 
ful and specialized handling, and the progress 
of events during the last few years has been 
more rapid still. 

Advertising Value the Dominant 
Motif 

The advent of new ideas and methods in 
modern art and design was a reflection of 
our mode of living. It was a movement born 
to meet the requirements of post-war life — 
simplicity and directness of method, and the 
elimination of the superfluous. After the long 
drab years of war, colour also came again to 
the fore, and opened a new era which has made 
vast and noteworthy progress. In the mean- 
time a further stage had been reached in display 
methods, and that was to subjugate the purely 
artistic to the advertising value of the display. 
It was no longer a question of “ how much ” 
or “how little” of the merchandise should 
make up the finished display. It was recog- 
nized that to be a successful selling medium a 
displa_v must possess a definite advertising 
point. Modern display was faced with the 
problem of not merely selling goods at a price, 
maintaining interest, etc., but of assisting in 
creating a demand by e.vploiting a good adver- 
tising point connected with the mcrciiandisc — 
that is, not only attracting, but also giving a 
definite reason w/iv the goods were placed 
before the public; and this had to be done 
without the sacrifice of the other vital qualities 
of the display. So the prcscnt-d;ty display man 
is called upon to treat his subject in much the 
same way as a poster artist and publicity agent. 


with the very great asset of having the actual 
merchandise to call on, instead of having to 
rely on “ printed or painted representations.” 
Otlicrwise the sequence in building-up a 
modern display is much the same. 

The Display Man’s Method 

It is necessary to collect as much informa- 
tion about the merchandise as possible, and 
then to “ boil down ” the material to e.xtract 
the salient points of interest from a puhlicity 
viewpoint. The nc.\t step is to decide which 
points shall be e.vploitcd at a time (never more 
than three, preferably one or two), and then to 
decide on the best method of presenting them 
in concrete form. A scheme is then drawn 
up exploiting them to the fullest, and incor- 
porating the merchandise to form a composite 
design ready for a suitable setting. It will be 
noted that the “ setting ” is considered last, 
instead of first, as was the habit in the early 
days. ’’J'lic result is a pictorial advertisement 
of the merchandise, with a definite selling 
point (or points) which will interest, inform, 
andcrcatcsalcs;at the same time the whole must 
bein kecpingwiththecharactcrof the merchan- 
dise, the policy of the business, and, to be perfect, 
must retain its individuality of treatment. 

DJfecis of the Modern Movement 
in Art 

'riie progress of the modern movement, 
already alluded to, has helped tremendously in 
the development of commercial display. It has 
opened up new conceptions, new methods, atid 
new ideas in distribution and presentation; in 
fact, the field is so rast that ns yet we are only 
on the border line, and the fiiture will sec great 
progress. It is safe to forecast that commercial 
display will become the leading sales-creating 
force, and liave a tremendously powerful in- 
fluence on public taste and opinion. 
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The whole field of further progress is linked Modernist and Modern 
up with this modern movement in art, and it The term modernist is sometimes confused 
will at once become apparent that if anew with the word modern, and those who hate’ 
building is designed upon modernist lines it not followed the movement closely are unable 
will of necessity require modern treatment, to define the difference between the two. In 



Ftg. 1 7. Setting and Lay-out — Eveuiug Footwear 
Oxydized silver surround; pink grained marble; multi-coloured panels; symbolic 
of the ball-room and theatre 


both as regards lighting and furnishing. Most addition, the word modernist is sometimes 
important of all, the display equipment will be associated with grotesqueness, ugliness, or even 
designed upon modernist lines in order that it blatant vulgarity. This, however, is due to 
may be in keeping with the general atmosphere the feet that the movement is passing through a 
of the building itself, and a new era, therefore, processofevolution, and also that there is a tend- 
lies before architects, shopfitters, business ency to import ideas from the Continent which 
executives and display men in this all-important are not altogether in keeping with British 
phase of modern art. taste. 
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as to give correct perspective. 
Again, where a large area is 
being treated in this wav, the 
same units can also he placed in 
echelon, so that a broken line is 
obtained, although each has a 
dehnirc relation to the other. 

Gcoynctncal Designs and 

It is impossible to deal at 
length with the various gco- 
mctrical designs thnt an be 
Fig. 1 8, Diagram Examples cfRepeiiticst employed for different grades of 

Note the “ recurring three ” principle merchandise, but it should be 

Strongly pointed out that what- 
As is the cise with all movements of its kind, ever design is used, as a design alone it has no 
e.\trcmes are bound to be c.\pIoited, and they commercial value. U'hcre tiiat design is, how- 
do good; it is by reaching e.xtrcmes, and the ever, put up so that it becomes an argument iit 
consequent swing back of the pendulum, that favour of the merchandise, success is assured, 
we are able to arrive at an interpretation that It is wise, however, not to deh'c too decplv, 
would have been otherwise impossible — it and to keep the whole as simple as possible, as 
finds us the “level ” on which to base future the public, although they like to be intrigued 
activities. up to a point, have not the patience or even 

Modernist display work is characterized by the time to endeavour to reason out something 
two very definite principles, simplicity and which, to them, is confused and complicated, 
directness. The former is in opposition to the Rhythm is also another medium which can 
“ fussiness ” which was a feature of the work be usefully employed. Rhythm in display 
of the past generation, and the 
directness of method employed 
is an argument in favour of its 
efficiency. 

The ’Repetition Principle 

The principle of repetition 
tends to focus the attention upon 
a given object. It is usually 
advisable to plan the window 
upon a three “ reprating’’ prin- 
ciple, and if possible to c.vploit 
the sequence by means of the 
units being of graduated size, so 



Rhythm 
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before the display is ready for 
installation, and the same se> 
quence of line and motif should 
be featured throughout. 

Any accessories, decorations, 
and fittings must be of a modern 
design, carried out in a modern 
medium, the whole as an adjunct 
of the merchandise which is to 
be displayed. 

Colour and Lighting 

Fig. 20. Diagram Example! of Repetition Colour also is used in coti- 

A further illustration of the “recurring three” principle junction with design, to further 

the scheme as well as to create 

means very much the same as the rhythm in the necessary atmosphere. The writer is not 
music, inasmuch as it is a sequence of move- in favour of colour being used for the actual 
ment. fitments and units on which the goods are 

In display, the units of merchandise, or even shown, as in most cases, used in this way 
the merchandise itself, have been exploited to colour detracts from the merchandise. The 
obtain that rhythm in line and position which exploitation of colour, apart from that of 
for certain types is most effective. For instance, the merchandise itself, should be left definitely 
where anything connected with dance wear to the setting of the surround — the fitments 
is concerned, particularly dance footwear, being of some neutral tone, 
these could be shown in rhythmic formation There are, however, e.xceptional instances, 
and so placed that little is left to the imagina- as in the case of merchandise which lacks 
tion as to the purpose for which they were colour in itself. The articles could then be 
designed. I have in mind one display, where, impro%'ed by the application of colour, 
by the use of marble steps and surrounds, these Light also is to be considered. With the 
shoes were posed in natural dancing positions, rapid improvement in the application of 
and the effect was very definite and striking. methods of lighting which have hitherto 
There is, however, another point which remained unexplored, vast 'possibilities are 
must always be remembered. In featuring a opened up, creating ’ atmosphere and eien 
design, care should be taken that the accessories dramatizing an otherwise inanimate display, 
and fitments, as well as the merchandise, are Colour lighting depends on the way it is 
in keeping with the main scheme. Even to- used, and for what purpose it is required, 
day, one often sees crude artificial flowers of Colour lighting merely for the sake of colour 
alleged naturalistic character, displayed in a often distorts the merchandise, and is apt to 
vase of modern design amongst very modern gj\e one a false impression of the colours 
furnishings. This is just as bad an example as shown. However, it should be remembered 
endeavouring to^splay a really modern piece that where one or two definite colours are 
of furniture in a Queen Anne setting. It is being used in the merchandise, by flooding 
necessary for every d^il to be fully considered the particular article with light of the same 
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fig. 21. Sctfir.g for Shoes for the Modcrr: If'oir.an 
Carried out in rnetaliic effects. Colours: French grey, peacock blue, ajid jade- 


colour, the depth and richness of the natural 
colour will he intensified. For instance, this 
would liappen if a red light was hooded on a 
red garment. 7'o obtain such an effect it is 
much better to make use of one or two small 
spotlights of the desired colour to concentrate 
on the merchandise in question, than to at- 
tempt to flood the full window with any given 
colour. 

Tl'hcre arc now on the market several 
adaptations of tiic much larger stage lighting 
effects that could be adapted for window dis- 
plav. There are also several quite small lamps 


with mechanical attachments which, with 
clever incorporation of revolving slide.s, etc., 
can be made to reproduce the elements. (,)ne 
produces a very realistic snow-storm, another 
a moving cloud and sky, and yet atiothcr a 
waterfall and very beautiful ocean effects. 

In fact, the progress being made with 
modern inventiotis of light distribution opens 
up big possibilities of a hitherto little-uwd 
medium. In the past the usual method has 
been to flood the window with so much candle- 
power per runnitig foot, irrespective of the 
type of merchandise and the p.irticular metlsnd 
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of display. It was considered that as long as a 
window was reasonably well lighted that was 
all that was necessary, but, as a matter of fact, 
different tj-pes of merchandise require more or 
less light, according to their texture and the 
purpose for which they are to be used. For 
instance, anything appertaining to evening 
wear needs to be shown in a much stronger 
light than, for example, articles of outdoor 
apparel. Evening wear is naturally worn 
practically all the time under artificial light, 
and the stronger the light the more this adds 
to the appearance of the garments shown. 

The Tiiture oj Commercial Display 
As regards the future, commercial display 
is rapidly moving as a direct sales force. When 


compared with newspaper advertising, taking 
into consideration the vast difference in the 
cost, window display has been found to be the 
more effective. On the a\erage the cost of a 
first-class commercial display is about one- 
fortieth of that of newspaper advertising. 

It is only quite recently that any attempt 
has been made to estimate the circulation value 
of the shop window, which naturally varies 
according to the district in which it happens 
to be situate, but, taking a daily average, the 
circulation is not as great as that claimed for 
Press advertising. 

Contact, however, i? more real and more 
lasting. In Regent Street, the circulation is 
some 100,000 per day, and the proportion of 
those people who make actual contact with 
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the goods !S much larger than tlic proportion 
of those who come into contact through the 
medium of Press ad;-ertising. It is only fair to 
mention, however, that to get the utmost 
result from Press advertising and commercial 
display .it is necessary to join forces the one 
with the other. I'his fact has recently been 
successfulh’ exploited by a tvell-known Wc*st 
End firm who have adopted the police of 
advertising their window displays, and in pro- 
portion are spending more at certain periods 
on their windows than on Press advertising. 
When it is considered in relation to cost and 
potential results it will be seen that modern 
commercial display can more than hold its own 
against any other advertising medium. Such 
being the case, it is rapidly claiming the atten- 
tion of advertising agents and the national dis- 
tributors. Alreadv some of the bc'St brains 
arc being applied to the quesrion of distributing 
window display material used by national 
advertisers. In the near future, commercial 
display will undoubtedly call for a highly- 
specialized department, working as a main 
sales creative force, devising, planning, con- 
structing and presenting — not only carrying 
through a scries of comprehensive displays of 
advertising value, but forging a link with the 
policy of the distributor, engineering special 
activities, creating new ideas and new methods. 


finding every possible avenue for advancing 
further sales, and using every new invention 
that can add to its power, so that it will Kcome 
not merely a salt-s force but also the mainspring 
of publicitv activity. 

Qualities oj the Display iMan 

The display matt of the future must possess 
strong advertising sense, showmanship, .and a 
good knowledge of art and design. He will be 
called upon, in the ose of the modern retail 
store, not only to control the publicitv side of 
window display, but to supervise aitd link-up 
all interior activities — to plan lay-<3uts of 
departments, design fittings and fixtures, show- 
cards, tickets and posters, and interior and 
exterior decorative schemes. 

In the case of display men employed by 
manufacturers and national advertisers, the 
qualifications needed arc much the same, with 
the proviso that displavs must be designed for 
production in quantities, while specialized 
knowledge of exhibition work becomes a 
necessity. 

It will be seen, therefore, that for the man 
or woman, who will keep not only abreast ot 
the times, but who can think and plan ahead, 
with creative imagination allied to business 
sense, there is ample field for progres'^. 


CHAPTER V 

THE DlSPLJr JS JRTIST 

By F. S. TROTT 
Ditp/iT) Manager, Mesiri. U'oluy, LtJ. 


One might say with little fear of contradiction 
that the greatest blessing of civilization, the 
greatest boon to civilization, indeed, the 
essence of civilization, is art. By art is meant 
the word in its widest sense, to include not 
merely pictures or poems, but beautiful furni- 
ture, fine and dignified architecture, a beau- 
tifully conceived town, and an artistically 
designed shop window. 

A Thing oj Beauty 

Now the subject of window display and 
that of art seem as widely divergent as the 
poles. The man in the street does not connect 
the two ideas. He may sec the possibilities of 
display} he may unconsciously appreciate a 
well-dressed window, but he does not see that 
the dresser U Just as much an artist as the 
I’rcsident of the Roj-al Academy. If he heard 
this remark he would laugh and say, pcrh.ips, 
** But the artist's work lives for centuries and 
his name is honoured far and near; whocv'cr 
crowned a display man's bust with laurels two 
centuries after his demise? ” Of course this is 
the view of the superficial mind. A little 
thought will convince .anyone that the display 
man and the artist arc dose kin; each strives 
to show off colour, one using articles, the other 
coloured pigments; each wishes his finished 
product to be a thing of beauty, the one his 
picture and the other his window; in short, 
each works to make the world more beautiful. 

The Trained Artist 

It is .1 fact that the man of aesthetic mind 
and some artistic ability produces a better dis- 


play than the man who>c outlook is merely .i 
material one. When he chooses his merchan- 
dise or places it in position, it is with the dual 
purpose of showing it to the best advantage 
and with an artist’s eye to the fsut tmemlii. 
No one will question that the man who knows 
his work produces a better result than the tjroj 
therefore, the man trained to dispLty, the artist, 
does better than the mere placer of articles. 

To the commercial reader, anxious to learn 
tips about display, this would seem to be » 
digression and a pointless one; but really it is 
quite relevant. The principles of display an? 
essentially those of famous pictures. It follows 
then that a study of these pictures will rcp.iy 
the ardent display man. A discussion of the 
essentials of a grc.nt picture is»one of the 
elements of display work. 

Da VineVs ^''Last Supper 

As it is simpler to discussa picture that all the 
world and his vvife have seen th.an a hypo^ 
ihctjca^ window, lei us forget commerce fof 
a time and become students of the Quarticr^ 
Latin. The fittest picture for our purpose is 
among the most widely known; and among 
these, the best. All have heard of and many 
haveseen Leonardo da Vinci’s “ Last Supper.’ 
A good copy by Marco d’Oygiane ?s in the 
Diploma Gallery of the Roml Academy. 
Though this has been the chosen theme of 
many great masters, it is scarcely possible to 
picture the scene in any other form than da 
Vinci’s; it has so great a hold on the imagtna^ 
lion that, totally ignoring Its devotional in^ 
tcrest, once seen it is never forgotten. 

The reason that it is fittest fbr our purpose 
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is that the artist had to sho.v thirteen separate 
figures; one of pre-eminent importance, one 
of secondary, but still great importance, and 
eleven differcri other figures. A number of 
Iteads uniformly painted would be, not beauti- 
ful or unified, but monotonous. The central 
figure must be plain or the point of the picture 
is lost. Judas must' be distinguishable, while 
not detracting from the majesty of Christ. 
There must be eleven portraits worked in, and 
a picture made of these thirteen elements. 
This problem might have wrecked the picture 
as a work of art. No matter how fine these 
thirteen figures had been as individual por- 
traits, as a picture the result would have been 
negligible had they been painted by an\' other 
than a great artist. 

Of course, this picture was not a sudden 
inspiration; few great things arc. It was the 
result of long thought by a great brain. It is 
interesting here to note that Leonardo was a 
strong man who could bend iron horse-shoes 
as though made of lead. He was also an artist. 
How many people think of him as a Hercules? 

There were two problems at least before 
him; the e.xprcssion of the majesty of the 
Christ, and the painting of Judas. He took so 
long to think it out that the Prior asked the 
Duke of Milan to hurry Leonardo. The 
latter told the Duke the importance of thought, 
and solved the second problem easily by 
threatening to paint the Prior as Judas. 

Composition 

All who have seen this picture looked at 
once at the Christ. It is impossible to do 
otherwise. Of course, there arc the usual 
attributes to a portrait of Our Lord, but that 
is not the reason. He is the central figure of 
thirteen, and all lines in the picture converge 
towards Him. Moreover, He is the only 
solitary figure. The disciples arc placed in 
groups of three, each group quite distinct, yet 


blending perfectly with the whole. 'File action 
of the disciples is worthy of note. For them 
all to try to show their appreciation of the 
majesty of the Christ, and for them to direct 
the eyes of the public to His figure by gazing 
at it, would be schoolboyish. Yet one would 
suppose a glance in any other direction would 
tend to take the eye of the obsen cr from the 
centre point. 'Fo prove that this is not the 
case, one can cite the c.xample of the third 
disciple from the right of the picture. He is 
talking to the second, but his arms are toward 
the Christ, thus taking the eye there in defiance 
of the action of the head. But there still 
remains the problem of the position of Judas. 
How is he to be of a group (so .as not to disturb 
the symmetry of the picture) and yet stand out 
as a figure of importance subordinate only to 
the Christ? 

It is done most fitly by contrast. The Christ 
is the highest, and a dignified, oalm figure. 
Judas is the lowest, and disturbed, ^^h’th his 
hand he has upset the salt, the movement 
symbolizing his design. In colour, too, he is 
in direct contrast, dark with light. 

Composition is the main factor which makes 
for success in Leonardo da Vinci'.s picture, and 
just as this governing principle lies beiiind the 
work of the great masters, so modern window 
dressing is governed by this and other basic 
principles which are employed so successfuilv 
by the master artist. 

The display-man artist will make his 
window scheme a composite whole; articles 
will be grouped together to avoid monotony, 
and these, in turn, will form a background as 
it were for the central feature, which will arrot 
attention and compel even the roving eye to 
be interc-sted in the display scheme as a whole. 

Balance 

A window must aKo be arr.mgcJ to allow 
each individual component of .a display ju-r 
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the attention that the display man wishes it to 
have. This effect is obtained by balance. The 
superficial amateur takes this to mean that 
there must be a pound of tea ir\ one scale and 
a pound weight in the other. It is not neces- 
sary to have symmetry to obtain balance. A 
clothed man may suggest balance, but his 
dress is not necessarily symmetrical. He wears 
a handkerchief in the left breast-pocket and 
a flower in the left button-hole j he carries 


by circumstance, by the action and shape of 
the figures. It is surprising to note that the 
shapes most common are the various triangles 
or pyramids and the horizontal and \ertical 
oval, the reason being that these are in accord- 
ance with the laws of stability. 

To return to Samson and Delilah, there 
must be something to balance Samson and the 
Philistines. Now, Solomorv also wanted to 
show Delilah, naturally contrasting her with 
Samson, so he put 
her on the opposite 
side of the picture, 
solitary and with 
mocking hand out- 
stretched. There is 
a single figure of 
a woman opposed 
to 3 triangle of 
burly men and bal- 
ancing it perfectly. 

"Further Ex- 

amples 



Stahihty and Balance Lacking 

Fig. 23 

a cane in the right hand. But if we see a de- 
formed man, one shoulder higher than the 
other, hump-backed, or lame, the sense of 
balance is destroyed. 

anc^ Symmetry 

S illustrate balance as opposed to sym- 
, take “ Samson and Delilah,” by 
on J. Solomon, R.A. On one side of 
the canvas is Samson struggling with men, the 
whole being arranged in a triangle of which 
Samson’s shorn head is the apex and the men 
fornr-the lower half and base. This is the 
group, this Connection it may be stated 
that the shape of any group will be determined 


- ^ , A very fine 

Composition Completed • r u 

^ ^ illustration of the 

importance of bal- 
ance and of the fact that symmetry is not 
important, is given by a painting of a Dutch 
House by De Hooch (1629-77). This 
artist was wonderful in his treatment of sun- 
shine. The picture portrays a simple, homely 
scene, with a servant girl to the right and a 
group to the left. The artist originally painted 
the picture without the girl, but as an after- 
thought, he put her in. If you know the 
picture, imagine how lame it would be without 
her. She forms the apex of a triangle, the base 
of which is the opposite wall and window. We 
' know that this girl was an afterthought, 
because the tiles are showing through her 
apron. When she was added, the fact would 
not be apparent, but as time wore on, the 
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ground paint worked through. This shows 
the care and thought necessary before a 
picture is painted, or a window dressed. 

To go further in illustrating the point, 
there is a figure of the Madonna with 
children kneeling by her. The whole 
forms a triangle and shows perfect stability. 

A person seated is speaking to three others. 
One is kneeling on one side of her, while 
of the other two, who are on the op- 
posite side, one is sitting lower than the 
chief figure and the other is reclining with 
the feet away. The whole forms a scalene 
triangle, again showing that balance need 
not mean symmetry. In another picture the 
bodies of two persons form an erect oval, 
while all the other lines are arched over them. 
In further illustration is a picture where one 
figure speaks to a number of others. Their 
heads form a semicircle below that of the 
central figure, while in a tangent thrown off 
are the heads of two persons walking away. 
Their action does not distract attention from 
the main figure, as the tangent takes the eyes 
to the circle whence it moves to the face. All 
the ines converge to that one point. Even an 
object flung apparently carelessly on the floor 
leads back to the central figure. 

Composition and JVindow Display 

Composition is as important in the picture 
of the shop window as in that of the “ Last 
Supper.” There arc two main kinds of com- 
position, e.vjrlanatory and aesthetic. I'hc for- 
mer means just what it says, i.e. to arrange the 
subject-matter so as to interpret an idea. The 
aesthetic kind makes an arrangement more 
pleasing to the eye. There are several principles 
some of which have already been noted. They 
arc: Order, Unity, Symmetry, Simplicity, 
Proportion, and Contrast, and all of these are 
essential to a good display. 

The display man's object is to focus the 


attention of the passer-bv on his displav, and, 
moreover, on a particular portion of the dis- 
play'. It needs care lest his attention light 
crroncouslv on some unimportant feature and 
the real point be lost. To do this he must 
stud)' composition most carefidly. 

Grouping 

As an essential of composition, grouping 
needs careful attention. A number of articles 
must be shown together in such a v.'av as to 
be pleasing objects in themsehes, and also 
blend harmoniously with all otJier groups. 
The shape of any given group depend.-:, of 
course, entirely upon circumstances, but it 
must have stability. The safest and most stable 
form is the pyramid or triangle. 

To learn his profession from tlte best 
models, the display man should make a point 
of visiting art galleries and learning from works 
that have stood the test of time. He will haw 
examples here of composition and grouping, 
sufficient to provide him with schemes tor arsy 
occasion. 
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separately, with the result that together not one 
arrests’attention 

Qceat care should be taken with the hon- 
zomal and vertical lines of_the window. If 
careful note be taken of the manner in which 
■ the unconscious gaze travels along horizontal 
lines, it will be seen that a crossing distracts 
attention at once, and that is fatal. 

Colour 

Another help the great masters can render 
the display man is by educating his taste in 
colours. With the opportunities the display 
artist has of dealing with colour, the gorgeous 
tea packets of the grocer, the cartons or phials 
of the chemist, and the wares of the draper, 
milliner, jeweller, and china merchant, it is 
essential that he should know as much as 
possible about composition in colour. This is 
such a wide subject that it cannot be dealt 
with here, but it is very necessary. 

The Commercial Aspect 

Windows are not made for the free display 
of beautiful works, neither are they for the 
product of aesthetic students of art schools*, 
they exist for the advertisement of the wares 


of the owner. Therefore, no reader of this 
chapter should lay out a solely symbolic Of 
artistic window, designed to please the passer., 
by. He should endeavour to show his wares 
to the best advantage. The general public 
more of a judge of art than is generally sup, 
posed, and can be relied upon to appreciate an 
artistic window. Other things being equal 
the man of taste in display has the trade every 
time. Thus a good window display should bg 
looked upon, not as a treat thrown away on 
Philistine, but as a positive selling factor. 

Of course, composition is a matter of 
thought and it is, therefore, an enormous help 
to know the materials available beforehand. 
This is not always possible, but even to knov 
the type of merchandise overnight is of incaU 
culable help. 

There can be only one course to the ardent 
display man, and that is constant study of the 
principles of art. The aesthetic temperament 
has here the advantage over the matter-of-fact, 
downright plain man. The aesthete can learn 
more quickly and has greater pleasure in hJs 
work. Here, as in other walks of life, “ Prat;- 
tice makes perfect,” and only constant practice 
of and attention to art will bring about the 
artistic window that attracts sales besides 
beautifyinjj our streets. 
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CHAPTER VI 

MODERNIST IFINDOir DISPLJT 


By HOLBROOK JACKSON' 

Editorial Director, The National Trade Vrets, Ltd. 
Author of "The Eighteen-Nineties,” etc. 


That type of display which is now called 
“ modernist ” is the latest born of all visual 
presentation of merchandise. It is of conti- 
nental origin, and was first practised to any 
considerable extent in the years immediately 
following the war. It was several years, how- 
ever, before any attempt was made to adopt the 
new method in this country. The first 
modernist displays in Great Britain began to 
appear some five years ago, and although the 
principles have not received so wide an accept- 
ance here as they have abroad, they are now 
fairly familiar and receiving growing accept- 
ance, particularly for special displays. 

One of the reasons for the early lack of 
enthusiasm for modernist display was the diffi- 
culty of technique. The older methods had 
become conventional. Display men were in 
the habit of w'orking according to a recognized 
plan which varied in detail but never varied 
in technique. Practice rather than principle 
was relied upon, the aim being to produce a 
pleasing or attractive effect without conscious 
dependence upon form or design. When the 
display men of the larger stores thought in 
terms of design they visualized a more or less 
realistic picture, and aimed at photographic 
exactitude of representation. These displays 
aimed at imitating or copying Nature or pic- 
torial art without any subtle attempt to express 
with the merchandise they were displaying 
what the artist e.vprcsses with paints. 

Modernist Display Defined 

The new method was a frank negation of 
all that sort of thing. It U'as a deliberate reac- 


tion from all earlier display work. This w.vs 
inevitable when its origins are taken into con- 
sideration. Modernist display is a direct out- 
come of the modernist art movement, and 
from the beginning it has been closelv as- 
sociated with that movement. In manv 
instances displays and equipment have been 
designed and carried out by artists, the conse- 
quence being that such displays have in them- 
selves approximated very closely to works of 
art. At its best, modernist display is the craft 
of making a design out of merchandise with 
the fewest possible and the simplest of acces- 
sories, the object being to c.vprcss the charac- 
ter and quality of the goods in the character 
and quality of the design. After the manner 
of good design in all ages and for all purposes 
the new display sought to be consistent with 
itself, and it has achieved a certain stark sim- 
plicity which demands a higli degree of t.iste 
and technique. 

Compromise Impossible 

The cretuion of a successful modernht dis- 
play is impossible unless the old tediniquc is 
forgotten or temporarii v abandoned. ,A nything 
in the nature of a compromise can Ic.ad only 
to disaster. The new and the old methods 
cannot be successfully mixed. 'Fhc difficulty 
of abandoning the old teclinique, combined 
with the difficultv of scrapping unsuit.able 
equipment, has checked the developracnt of 
the new method, with the result that the best 
work of the kind has Kxui in the hands and 
under the influence of a very fcv.- experts, v.-ho 
have had the courage to tvork out tiscir own 
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ideas and bring them to a logical conclusion. 
This has caused a similarity among modernist 
displays, and this similarity in turn is at present 
in danger of becoming a convention. There 
is no need whatever for such cr)'StalIization at 
this early stage of the movement, because the 
new method lends itself to great \'ariety of 
treatments; in fact, to as many treatments as 
there are individual tastes and points of \iew. 
No display method has ever provided such wide 
scope for in\cnti\eness and ingenuity. 

Pioneers oj a New Design 

It is necessary to emphasize this point 
because it explains some of the still prevailing 
resistance to modernist displays. There has 
been a feeling that modernism does not achieve 
its object, and there arc doubtless instances in 
which these fears have been firmly established 
by experience. But in the main such opposition 
and such differences of opinion are usual .at the 
beginning of a new movement. This is pos- 
sible not only in display, but m every other 
branch of human activity where principles of 
taste arc applied to practicil purposes, and it is 
notorious’y true of all the changes either 
directly or indirectly associated with the arts 
and crafts. It seems ludicrous nowaday that 
so popular a composer as Wagner was once 
looked upon as a wild man who deliberately 
attempted the incomprehensible in music; that 
thirty years ago the statues of Rodin were 
condemned as heartily as the more extreme of 
those of Epstein arc condemned to-day; that 
Whistler’s portrait of his mother w’as once 
looked upon as a deliberate eccentricity, and 
that Charles Dickens had his knuckles severely 
rapped for being too realistic. It is no surprise, 
therefore, to find that the pioneers of a new 
''design in the disphty of merchandise should 
base had to fight for acceptance. What is 
surprising is that^something like victory has 
been av:hicvcd so soon. 


T^e Principle and Aim oj 
Modernism 

The underlying principle of modernism ts 
to express rather than to represent. The aim 
is to cre.'ite a design rather than a picture. 
This imposes simplicity and even austerity of 
effect. But there is no reason why tlie austerity 
should be unattractive or other than persuasiv e. 
Thsce necessities have in turn demanded and 
produced a new character in equipment, which 
in the best instances begins with the window 
frame and ends wi'tfi the background, both of 
which should be undecorated, or at least have 
any decoration subservient to the form. If 
the window is too large or of the wrong shape, 
it is often masked with an inner rectangular 
frame which does not pretend to be anything 
but a means for the purpose of reducing space. 
Window brackets are seldom used, and stands 
and similar devices take the form of simple 
cubes and cylinders of various sizes, or rect- 
angular frames and screens. In some recent 
displays there has been a tendency towards the 
use of prismatic cut-outs, especially where a 
fantastic effect is desired. In addition to this 
simple equipment a revolution has occurred in 
disphiy figures. The realistic wax figures are 
still used, but not in modern displays. The new 
figures are made of wood, papier mache, and 
other compositions. They are strictly formal, 
and many of them approximate to the abstract 
sculptures of Archipenko and the primitive 
forms of Gaudier, j ust as the displays thcmsch cs 
echo the cubism of Picasso and Braque, and 
the futurism of the followers of Marinetti. 

It is too early to ray whether this prindplc 
of designing with merchandise will spread, or 
be superseded by another and a newer method. 
But there is no doubt vv’hatever that its in- 
fluence has affected and will continue to affect 
to a greater or lesser extent the whole of the 
display work of the immediate future, the 
reason for this being that for the first time in 
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Fig. 25. y/ Gcind Exti/rplc of Gcrr;i:n Modtrr.ist Displcy frcrr. the Atdicr Feist, Rerltv. 


the histon' of di'splav a principle of design has 
been established. 

The Persudshe/iess of Art 

The principles and the technique of pure 
design are attractive to the artist and to ail 
people of taste, and apart from the fact that, 
as I have indicated, the movement derived 
from the arts has been largely inspired by 
painters, sculptors, and architects, and many 
of the designs have been made and sometimes 
citrried out by artists, commerce is realizing 
to an increasing extent the \-alue of art bv5th 
in tile manufacture and the presentation of 
mcrcl)nndise. ^'hc‘ display man, liowever, can- 
not base l)is work entirely upon such con- 
siderations. There is alwa)a; someone behind 
him demanding that he should sell the goods. 
This is inevitable, bccui.«e the fundamental 
object of display is selling. It m.ay do this by 
attracting attention to the goods themselves 


or to the firm or department which offers those 
goods for sale. Display has no other object. 
But if art is tlic most persuasive of all methods 
of expression it may be assumed that the 
association of the artist with the display of 
merchandise would increase the persunsi\ ene.--5 
of displav, and therefore augment that turn- 
over which is the life-blood of commercial 
enterprise. 

Kxcellence of desittn aiui beautv of form are 
the most persuasive of all tiling'^. A piece of 
music, a statue, a poem, a picture, would fail 
in its object of communicating the emotions 
of the artist to the perceivers unless it were 
fine in form and c.xquisite in design. \\'hether 
these qualities ctn be successfully appropriated 
in some nteasure bv the display m.an i^ still 
debatcil. In a work of art a design may be a 
thing in itself, but in all the dccor.irive .arts, 
design and purpose .are closely related. The 
dc'sign of a display cm rarely be a thittg in its^.If, 
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It must serve the purpose of selling. It is an 
advocate, an argument, a piece of propaganda; 
it should not attract attention primarily to 
itself but to the merchandise of which it is 
composed. Its aim is not merely to induce 
appreciation of those goods, but to create a 
desire to possess them. In this final persuasive- 
ness lies the whole object of display. Display 
is the arrangement of merchandise in such a 
way as to induce the desire to purchase. Mod- 
ernist display stands or falls by its capacity to 
achieve that object. 

Modernist Displays and the Poster 
Appeal 

A display of merchandise is like a poster. 
It should tell its own story instantly to the man 
or woman who, it may be safely presumed, is 
always in a hurry. That is the first argument 
in fa^ou^ of modernist display. The best 


modernist display's are posters m.adc of mer- 
chandise. The principles governing the pro- 
duction of a poster are precisely the same as 
those governing a modernist display. The next 
argument in favour of modernism is that it is 
a carefully thought-out design and not an 
imitation of something else, or the blind fol- 
lowing of a mere tradition, because somebody 
h.as done it before. This not only enables it to 
please and interest at one and the same time, 
but it gives it that element of surprise, the 
faculty of an attraaivc suddenness, which is 
essential to all good publicity. A good design 
is, in fact, fundamentally persuasive. It con- 
vinces by its presence. A design may be made 
of any class of goodi— piece-goods or canned 
goods, gowns, furs, tools, cigars, or, in fact, 
anything that is sold in a shop. It lends itself 
particularly to the display of packed mer- 
chandise. But whatever the goods, the prin- 
ciple is alw'ays the same; some of the best 
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German displays arc composed of ironmongery 
and machinery. The test of all modern display 
is fitness for purpose, not the materials of 
which it is composed. 

The Modernist Movement in 
Transition 

The present position of the new movement 
in this country is one of transition. But it is 
transition with a difference. Generally speak- 
ing, transition is a compromise, but com- 
promise in design, whatever the purpose, means 
failure. Modernist display must be, as has been 
said, all modernist or nothing. There have 
been a number of attempts to compromise 
between the old methods and the new in the 
same design. These timid efforts have done 
more harm than good to the new movement. 
In die main, however, the feature of the 
present transition is that the more astute of 
display men, particularly in the big stores, have 
used modernist displays to vary the older sti’lcs. 
In the most successful of these efforts all the 
available windows of a store have been devoted 
to modernist displays for a given period. The 
less successful method is v.'here modernist 
windows have been allowed to alternate 
with the older style. In the latter case, the 
clash of the two techniques is unfortunate. 


Modernist display can only achieve its full aim 
in modernist surroundings. 

Designers — Not JP^’indov Dressers 

There is little doubt that, whether the 
austere methods of modernism continue or 
not, the principle of design which is at the 
back of the new method will continue to be 
an invaluable asset in all display work. Those 
engaged in the display of merchandise in the 
future will most ccrtainlv be desicners rather 
than “ window dressers.” A beginning has 
already been made. Displav has, in fact, be- 
come, at all events in its higher branches, 
definitely allied witli the craft of design. Dis- 
plays in the future will liave to be carefully 
thought out and vividly imagined as designs. 
In the best instances of the craft the display 
man will combine the technical faculty of 
designing with the display of his merchandise. 
He will be a designer in the logical acceptance 
of diat word, using merchandise within its own 
capacities precisely as other designers use their 
own materials. In a good many instances he 
will, of course, combine the two. Where this 
combined faculty does not e.vist, it will be 
necessary to employ a designer and work from 
his lay-out, a method already in operation in 
many large stores. 
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CHAPTER VII 

mCENUITr JS A EACrOR /V DISPLAr 

By DERIC ST. JULIAN-BOWN 
Pfv^tdenf, Lm/ion Duplay Jisoeiation 

“The greatest aid to a creati\e mind is the lionably been the means ofcalling forth strokes 
lack of materials.” These words were ad- of genius from display men from time to time, 
dressed by a prominent business man to his and have brought to light valuable ideas, 
display manager when that unfortunate opri- which in lessadverse circumstances would have 
mist was endeavouring to obtain his sanction remained dormant. It is on occasions when 
for the placing of an order with a display and time and means are lacking that the enthus- 
equipment firm; and, generally speaking, it is lastic display man is in his element, for it is 
perhaps truerofdisplaywork than ofany other then that he can call upon his most valuable 
that “ Necessity is the mother of invention.” asset— ingenuity. It is my purpose in these 
These and doubtless other similar platitudes paragraphs to show how, with a few simple 
spoken in parallel circumstances, have unques- materials, it is possible to obtain really striking 



Fig. Tj. Cylinder Drape 

Stand made from lino'roUer, curtain pole, and block of wood, gilded. 
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results, provided always that ingenuity' is 
used. 

The '^yufikery ” 

First, I would recommend the display man 
to set aside a corner of his studio or workshop, 
however small, to be used as what is popularly 
known as a “ junkery'” — a dumping ground 
in fact for every conceivable kind of “junk.” 
A visit to my “junkery” would reveal some 
amazing odds and ends. There you might find 
quantities of cardboard linoleum tubes or 
rollers, wooden cloth rollers of every length 
and thickness, a big bo.x of plasticine, odd bits 
of wood and metal of all shapes. Stacked 
beside these, ymu would find scrap cardboard 
and vvallboard of every conceivable thickness 
and te.xture, coils of wire and rolls of wire 
netting, a bag of Kean’s plaster, a bundle of 
meat skewers, a sack of sand, and a couple of 
broken kerbstones! 

Improvised Statids 

Let us now, however, consider in detail the 
case of the display man who is smitten with 
that dreadful, but only too common, disease 
known as “ shortage of stands.” Even in these 
times of enlightened proprietors and directors 
the display man seems fated to encounter 
this trouble as surely as some children arc 
fated to measles. If, however, he uses some 
ingenuity, such little problems as the finishing 
of a display with no stands will hold no terrors 
for him. Let him take a length of cardboard 
tube, such as velvet is rolled on, and a broken 
stand base, or failing the latter, a piece of i in. 
board about 9 in. square. Ne,\t, a broomstick 
or, if a tall stand is required, a thin curtain pole 
should be obtained from the household section. 
A hole slightly smaller than the diameter of 
the pole should be bored in the wooden block, 
and the end of the pole whittled to taper 
sliahtly', so that it cm be driven into the hole 


and Secured with nails, screws, or a wedge, in 
the fashion of a hammer head, 'I hcre now 
remains only to cur a hole in the side of the 
cardboard cylinder (a blow from a hammer 
will do this quite satisfactorily if time is short), 
set this upon the top of the pole at an angle, 
and secure with a nail. 'I'he stand thus formed 
can be used to make many of the most beauti- 
ful cylinder drapes in displays of silk or cotton 
piece goods, and if made a trifle more substan- 
tially it will serve for woollens also. A p!e.asittg 
variation of the ordinary cylinder drape, suit- 
able for a gown or mantle window, is made bv 
slipping the handle of an open umbrella or 
sunshade down the open end of the cylinder 
and draping the stand with materials to match. 
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Fig. 29. McJernisi Central Unit from Ltno 
RollerSt Three-ply Wood, and an old Costume 
Stand Base 


To the display man with modernist leanings 
the veh’Ct or lino roller is also valuable. 
Printed silks, folded to half thetr width and 
stretched tightly between two such 
tubes, the ends of which have been 
gilded, make an excellent unit. A 
number of such units arranged in 
rhythmic groups form an equally 
excellent background for a display of ' 
silks in the modernist style. Decora- ^ 
tive central units can also be built of / 
these useful articles in conjunction / 
with circular shelves of three-ply / 
wood, examples of w’hich are shown i 
in the accompanying illustrations, and I 
set in a suitable framework they make ' 
capital organ pipes for a bridal show ' 
or a display of organ gramophone ' 
records in a small window. ^ 

V 

Association oj Ideas l 


with a window, the stands of which are built 
from impromptu materials, there come to 
every' display man times when his ingenuity is 
taxed, not only in the actual handling of his 
merchandise but in the transmuting of an 
associated thought into a tangible and probably 
original display idea. Let us take an example. 
An awkw’ard article to display at the best, the 
down quilt does not apparently' lend itself 
readily to novelty in treatment, but wth the 
aid of a little ingenuity' in manipulating the 
ideas associated with down quilts, it becomes 
easy' to make our show an attractiNC and 
original one. Of course, the obsious thought 
connected with a quilt Is that of sleep, the 
greatest soother, the most refreshing tonic, 
the rejuvenator of the tired human being. 
Think of it in that light, and immediately' 
there is suggested something magical in its 
effect. The final result of our thought associa- 
tion may well be a bene\ olent old witch stirring 
the magic potion of sleep in her cauldron with 
the down feathers bubbling over its edgel 



J. Diagram shaming Construction of '‘‘JVilchs 
Cauldron.” • 


Apart, however, from the question 
of producing a finished display scheme 


Feathers are bloira in direction shonn by arrows.j Fan must 
be totally enclosed type, or bearings wiU jambw'^th feathers. 
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Fig. 3 1 . Lino Roller Palm Tree, sloxirig 
method of rolling on Paper Covering 

The Witch's Cauldron 

This sounds as though it might be difficult 
to arrange, but with a little ingenuity we can 
again overcome our problem. Either obtain a 
large glass dome of the type used to cover 
statuettes or, failing this, make a cylinder of 
gelatine and fit a conical gelatine lid upon it. 
The latter should be glued at the edges and 
made as far as possible air-tight. A smaller 
cylinder should then be made, this time without 
a lid, and placed inside. The wliole should be 
erected on a small impromptu table made of 
three-ply wood and light batten, in wliich 
should be cut five holes, one of these being in 
the centre, and of a size to fit exactly the small 
inner cylinder. The latter should be continued 
below the table level in stout cardboard or thin 
lino, and at the bottom there should be fi.xed 
an electric fan with a totally enclosed t_vpc 
of motor. The entire table should next be 
securely enclosed from edge to floor with fine 
gauze, which will prevent the escape of the 
quantity of light pillow feiithers which must 
be placed in the central cylinder. Finally, the 
whole contrivance should be placed behind a 


cut-our, or within a papier m.ache cauldron, 
with suitably coloured lighting effects, and the 
fan turned on. The transparent dome, with 
its internal cylinder only, will be visible, and 
the feathers will be blown up inside the central 
shaft and down its outside, all within the main 
outer dome. Seen from the front and illumin- 
ated by red and amber lights from the reair, the 
gelatine is practically invisible, while the 
feathers appear to be seething in the most 
realistic fashion. The diagram (Fig. 30) will 
help to make plain the foregoing description. 

Oriental Scene 

Wonderful effects can he obtained with the 
simplest materials, and it is amazing to find 
how many people use their scenic sheet with 
no attempt at bringing the foregroufui into 
harmony. Take the case of an 
Oriental scene. .Any such setting 
is enhanced by the addition of a 
couple of palm trees, and they 
should present no difficulties to the 
ingenious display man, as he can 
once more fall back upon the use 
of the lino roller. This should be 
of the hollow wooden type, and 
about 6 in. or 7 in. in diameter. 

Next let him take some coarse 
brown paper and cut it into strips, 
as long ns possible and about 6 in. 
wide. These should be cut with 
a pair of sharp scissors into a saw- 
tooth edge, each tooth being 4. in. 
deep and 3 in. wide at the base. 

'Fhc long strips should he glued 
end to end, and rolled up hatid.agc Candle, 
fashion for c;'.sc in handling. 'File made fn." 
end should now be fastened at the t.in'. Rill, 
lop of the lino roller with a draw- 
ing-pin, and the rest of the strip 
carefully unrolled spirally ami Cui'.-u 
downwards, in such a m.inncr th.at Planr 
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ftg. 35. SAc:c of Ptrtian and Anatolian Ruit 

" The House of the Carpet Seller— Aehmed ben Erra.” Note palm tree made from lino roll 
and broun paper. 


each 8ft of serrated points overlaps the b.asc of 
the one above it. The palm trunk ts now ready 
for its finishing touches. 

Each point should be turned outwards in a 
natural m.anncr, and a little coconut fibre 
tucked into the pocket thus formed. The 
latter is easily obtained by pulling pieces out 
of an old fibre doormat. Now smear the trunk 
indiscriminately with buff distemper, and fasten 
to its top some palm leases of whatever type 
is suited to the region depicted in the scene. 
If through lack of time these arc unobtainable, 
make some imitation lea\cs of dark green 
paper stiffened with wire down the centre. 
Three iron angle brackets at the foot of each 
palm will secure them to the floor, and the 
palms arc complete. 

Realism \ 

A couple of sacks of sand, some straw 
strewn about, and cither some old broken con- 


crete or broken kerbstone (obtainable from any 
builder's or stone mason's yard) painted to 
resemble sandstone, will complete such an 
Oriental scene as far as the groundwork is 
concerned. A touch of life can be added by 
introducing one or two toy snakes just partially 
visible under the rocks. If we wisli to be very 
realistic, we can hire or even buy for about 
half-a-crown each, small harmless snakes of 
the Natrix species which can be allowed to 
roam about a window' without doing the 
slightest damage, and W’hich will gU e an c.xtra- 
ordinary touch to the display. It is, ofcourse, 
necessary to pros idc a small receptacle of water 
into which the reptiles may crawl for their 
daily bath, as they are water-loving creatures. 
The bath can be disguised as 2 pool. The 
window must also be kept warm. 

Bad Habits 

Apropos of pools, ponds, etc., for sct.'ilc 
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windows of any type, it is essential to break display man will not he satisrn.-c! v/ith a “pool” 
the pernicious habit of putting down a piece which reflects accurtitelv the advcrti^cmc!Us of 
of mirror surrounded with sand, and imagining every {passing omnibus or gives in fine detail 
that it looks like water — it never did, and it an image of the lighting installation ije has 
never will, any more than untreated cotton- been at such pains to hide behiiui an elalv^ratc 
woo! ever looks like snow! The ingenious pelmet. Such indiscriminate reflections tvould 



Fig. 34 . Ar: Arcade ir. a large Suburlar. Store {Hcldroas Ltd., Peekhan) transferred h a little 

ingenust'; into a Kaskrniri Bazaar 
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break the spell and shatter the illusion. There- 
fore he creates the reflections he desires his 
public to see by painting them on the under 
side of sheets of plate-glass, and laying the 
glass upon paper or material to match the sky 
shown in his back screen. A few streaks of 
silver upon its upper side will complete the 
illusion. The thickness of the glass between 
the upper and lower painting gives an amazing 
effect of depth. 

As previously stated, the snow scene in 
which white wadding is used should be viewed 
with distinct disapproval. To imitate anything 
successfully the ingenious display man will 
realize that it is necessary to get as near to 
the real nature of the substance as possible. 
Snow is a crystalline substance, and to imitate 
it sufccessfuUy we must use another substance 
also of a crystalline character. Boric crystals 
will answer excellently, and can be bought 
cheaply in quantity. Common salt is also good, 
and has the merit of being cheaper, but thick 



Fig. Snap of a Futunst Head 
Made from qd. 'worth of plaster and some 
wood and cardboard. 


sacking or waterproof sheeting must be used 
under it, or the floor of the window will be 
marked by the dampness. If it is found abso- 
lutely necessary to use wadding, make sure 
that it is white and not a dirty grey or cream. 
Now take an ordinary garden syringe, of the 
type used for destroying greenfly. They cost 
about 2 s. 6d., and are usually made of gal- 
vanized iron with a small drum beneath the 
nozzle which acts as a container for the in- 
secticide. The drum should be filled with a 
strong solution of alum and water, and sprayed 
over the surface of the wadding, with the 
result that when dry the latter will possess a 
crystalline effect. 

Any of the above effects are, however, en- 
hanced by the sprinkling of a little “ glitter ” 
powder, a preparation which resembles finely- 
crushed silvered mirror. 

An Imitation Air-brush 

The aforementioned syringe is in itself an 
asset to the display department, as with it can 
be turned out an amazingly good imitation of 
aerograph work. By using fine showcard 
water-colour diluted to the consistency of thin 
cream, or even distemper which has been care- 
fully strained through muslin, the writer has 
made most successful background panels on 
wallboard in this way. 

The panel should first be given one or two 
coats of distemper in whatever colour is 
selected for the groundwork. Then a stencil 
cut-out should be held tightly upon its surface 
by an assistant, while the operator sprays on 
the paint, thickly round the edge of the stencil* 
and gradually fading away from it. A spray 
of foliage can be substituted for the stencil> 
and «>me wonderfully pretty effects can be 
obtained. The writer has even sprayed phan- 
tom notes of music on the glass of a gramo- 
phone window, and though he warns the 
reader that the use of the “garden squirt 
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paint-sprayer” is an arm-aching job, it is 
certainly a paying one, as effects can be obtained 
equal to any air-brush work of the larger 
variety, although it obviously cannot be used 
for small designs and showcards. 

The main virtue of this impromptu air- 
brush lies in the fact that it only costs half-a- 
crown, whereas the real instrument of a size 
sufficiently large to carry out big work would 
cost anything up to twenyv-five guineas, w'hich 
would be expensive to a small display depart- 
ment where it was only occasionally used. It 
is also useful to remember that cloud, mist, 
and haze effects can effectively be put into 
scener}' by the aid of this simple spray, and it 
will pay to make a special note of the fact that 
absolute cleanliness is essential in its use. It 
must be thoroughly washed out by spraying 
ck-an water through it every few minutes when 
in use, and in no circumstances should paint 
be allowed to dr)' in it. 

The Amateur Artist 

While mentioning scenery it would be as 
well to consider the position of the display man 
who has had no art training and who is faced 
with the problem of producing at short notice 
a scenic back-sheet. Although he may lack 
the ability to draw, the ingenious display man 
will not be daunted by this task. He will 
remember that as a child he was made to copy 
maps at school by first drawing a network or 
grid of crossed lines upon tlie map itself, and 
then a similar grid on his blank drawing paper. 
'File method was to follow the coastline of the 
map and mark with a dot the places where it 
crossed the lines of the grid. The dots were 
then joined up, and the map appeared. In the 
same way, he wilLtake a post card \'icw or 
photograph, divide it into I in. squares, and 
then divide his canvas or wallboard into 6 in. 
squares. Bv observing where the various lines 
and features of the scene occur in relation to 


the various squares, and followiisg them out 
on the larger squares of hk canv.a^, he will be 
making a fairly accurate reproduction of h.is 
post card or photo, enlarged to the proportion 
of 1 in. to the foot 

The Importance of Detail 

When snow foregrounds are used, as pre- 
viously described, it is a good plan to mi.x some 
powdered mica with the white paint or dis- 
temper used on the back-sheet, and also to 
spray some over the still wet surface bv holding 
a small quantity in the palm of the hand at a 
range of about i ft. and blowing it with the 
lips in the direction of the screen. 'I'hc light 
will catch this and cause the paint to glitter 
in a very frosty manner. 

On the subject of mixing “ frost ” with 
paint, it should be noted tliat by mixing saw- 
dust of a coarse nature with stone-coloured 
paint it is possible to imitate rough-cast con- 
crete; again, by adding yellow t)chre to stone 
colour and mixing in very fine sau'dust or 
sand, an excellent cojn' of sandstone is obtained. 

.All these little details, while being slight in 
themselves, go towards making that finished 
picture which it is the pride of the ingenious 
display man to acliieve. To him there is no 
fun like improvising and creating his effects 
from “ junk.” The writer once made a life- 
size working model of a racing cyclist in tire 
cubist style entirelv of scrap ordkiard, wood, 
etc. The ninc-pennyw<rrth of plaster which 
w,as purchased made the head of the figure, 
and a more delightfuliv intertsting job ne\er 
came a displav man’s way. Of the imimrraiicc 
of ingenuity as a factor in display reams might 
be writtcti, and still volumes would remain 
unmentioned. Irigetiuit)' is the key to the 
treasure house of originalitv, becau>c it enablrs 
the display man to coinert clever idea-’ir.to 
concrete facts, and to ponluce rti-agtietlc d.b- 
plav'S at a minimum co’-t. 
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Colour problems are inherent in all commer- 
cial display, from the fact that all goods 
■possess some colour, natural or artificial, and 
arc shown against a background, usually wdth 
colour. Disorderly colour is more frequently 
seen than disorderly formal arrangement. 
Anybody can tell if a pile of tins or boxes is 
straight. It is not so easy to know when 
colour \alucs are incorrectly organized, but 
it is e\en more important. Bad colour display 
can prevent goods being seen, can divert atten- 
tion from goods to background. Good colour 
possesses a heartening effect comparable to 
fresh air or lively music, though tt may not be 
consciously observed by shoppers. 

Competent displaymen know colour. 
They handle its abstract qualities of hue 
(cliroma), tone (light-dark range) and satura- 
tion (intensity of hue, pale or full) in relation 
to the objective colours of the goods to be 
shown. On these fundamental facts of colour 
are b.iscd all the principles of display. 

Allied w’ith them arc the essential facts of 
lighting. Without sufficient light, properly 
directed light, and sometimes light of the cor- 
rect hue or hues, no display can attain its 
best effect. Examine a piece of light grey 
paper under a failing light. Its tone drops 
gradually to black. The same is true of any 
colour. There is no colour without light; 
and very few displaj’s without colour. 


\pnnciplcs hi Practice 

\rhe principles commended for use w'hh 
coloLt’^r arc simplicity, contrast, unify of effect, 
carefuKmassing, and avoidance of spoitiness. 
Trade w.oditions may decide the policy of 


stocky or open display, though truly artistic 
effect with the former is exceedingly difficult 
to obtain. Simplicity in colour, however, can 
create a distinct effect in a full window, simply 
by dominance of hue. Too many colours in 
one display will nearly always ruin it. Use 
one colour, in several tones and grades of Inten- 
sify, keeping the greatest contrast cither on 
the principal commo dity shown, or its price 
ticket. C3\ 1 

Or use two colours, in unequal masses and 
contrasting hues. Great care is needed here. 
“ Red ” contrasts with “ green,” but a scarlet 
hue needs a turquoise grccny-blue, not a sharp 
emerald. Yellow contra ts best with a blue 
much darker in* tone. Violet or purple con- 
trasts with a green, rather yellowish in tinge, 
with the violet darker. Artifici.v! light will 
again cause tome change in the colour, com- 
pared with tbylight. 


Dynamic Colour 

A display with but a single colour, though 
with many tints and shades above and below 
the tone of the full hue, will nearly always 
provide an attraaivc window. It appears to 
increase in size. It is noticeable acro^s the 
street, and for first floor display is decidedly 
advisable. Such displaj-s will also photograph 
well, which is important if the store is to be 
advertised in a trade or other magazine by its 
picture, in tone or colour. 

Careful massing applies to colour as well as 
to giKxis or to accessories. Static piles of tins 
or boxes are still with us; so is static colour. 


Changing colour and light; rich, powerful 
colour in a single mass; and intense colour 
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cnlianccd by the most extreme contrast, all 
secure instant attention, but this must rapicllv 
be transferred to form itself 
to retain that ever-moving 
interest. Sometimes material 
set in a display for its obvious 
colour value attracts but fails 
to effect this transfer, a fact 
true of every branch of 
publicity. Dynamic colour 
catches the eye, grips the 
attention, and then allows it 
to rest for a moment on 
the desired focus, which is 
optically isolated. 

Composition is the art of 
securing this focus, in picture 
or display; arranging things 
so that every line and mass, 
every bit of tone and colour, 
give the eye a rhythmic 
plc*asure in an unconscious 
movement which ends at the 
rcqviired point. This is not 
necessarily the geometric 
centre. The artist’s picture 
deals with pictures of things, 
for which he needs the craft 
of drawing., - The display 
man’s window deals with 
things themselves, for which 
he needs most the art of com- 
position, planning, or design. 


Suggested. Poor colour detracts from tiic'C 
ideas. Take a simple example. .A confectioner's 


Practical JLxperhneuts 

The best display's, there- 
fore, arc those in which the 
form, the colour, tlie quality 
of the goods all secure some 
enhancement bv contrast 



/Vc. Display <if Kr.ittir.p Tarr.s at Mfisri. Derr; Ters 

The fc.iturc of this very clever .•’.nd original di’clay of 
knitting yarns, by Messrs. Derrv A- To!!!'. v.-.n the perilv: 
blending of the colours. This facilit.atcj c.V'V' tnatchinc b;' 
the customer.', and proved a very great r.ttr.artirfn. 'ilie 
disp’.iy wa' most simply co.n: rived on a tramc of orJin.try 
chicten wire. 


with each other, and with the 
accessories. Notionsof wtlue, ju.\-ury,er..se, plea- display, of buns aitd tarts attd sfmibr tuituks 

sure, desirabilitv, or what not, arc insemibly depends on its sales suggestion of nice thing', to 
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eat : the sense of appetite. Colour is natural in 
the goods, through their ingredients, though 
sometimes aided by the baker. This hue is 
mainly a pleasant, creamy, eggy yellow. Much 
the same is the succulent banana. Take one and 
place it on a background of bright yellow paper. 
T ake another and place it on a green piece ; and 
yet another on a mauve purple paper (not 
light in tone, but dark). Stand back some 
yards and observe the amazing difference. Try 
one on black and one on white: all are differ- 
ent m effect. Thus we see that goods of a 
generally similar colour may be displayed 
against background material (such as the ever- 
handy crepe paper) of contrasting hue. They 
may also be set out on black, or white, or 
grey, as well as silver or gold metallic materials. 
All colours assort well with silver and gold, 
but too much metal gives overpowering effects. 
Sharp contrast of colour makes each colour 
seem richer and purer. Even white goods 
take on a more snowy brilliance against black. 

Take six strips of brilliantly coloured paper 
or silk, in red, orange, yellow, blue, green, 
and purple. Take some larger pieces; also a 
black, a grey, a white, a silver, and a gold 
fragment. Lay the smaller strips in turn on 
the other hues, and watch the startling differ- 
ences in the apparent tone, the hue, and even 
the luminosity, of the Contrasting colours. 
These effects are violent, yet the same con- 
trasts occur with all subtler tints and shades. 
If we know them we can govern them. Con- 
fusion in colour is the worst of all, and it may 
occur every time colour is used in display 
without real knowledge. 

JJghting is Important 

All this care in colour, however, is useless 
without correct lighting. Daylight has three 
noi'mal hues : the direct yellowish'tinge of sun- 
Jighev the bluish cast of skylight; and the 
whit^hue of diffused cloud-light. As they 


pass over the sky, subtle changes occur in the 
apparent hues of display. Hence many display 
men are glad, when evening advances, to turn 
on the artificial light which is constant in hue. 

There must be enough light, first to illumine 
the display and then to contrast with neighbour- 
ing stores. This volume of light varies from 
town to town, from street to street. Also it 
vraries with the goods displayed. Clearly, a dis- 
play of darkish textiles, say for men’s tailoring^ 
will demand more light for the same window 
space than would a linen goods display. A 
flasher or a spotlight can be used to throw 
colour on white goods, the change securtita 
attention. But beware of coloured light on 
coloured goods, where colour U an important 
item in their value and quality. Here white 
light must be constant, or occupy a consider- 
able space during changes of colour. 

Red light thrown on green “ takes out the 
colour ” and produces a very dark grey. So 
does green light on red items. But red light 
on red goods intensifies their hue, often in a 
very notable way. It is for managers to decide 
whether or not to utilize this quality ofcoloured 
light. It is alwaj’s desirable to be absolutely 
clear about colour, avoiding uncertainty. 

Emphasize the Goods 

Wherever possible, it seems desirable to 
complete a display with the goods alone. In 
many displays this is impossible, and even with 
figures or screens, some other accessories are 
needed. Particularly is this so in scenic dis- 
play, where the human use of goods is empha- 
sized, often an excellent method of selling. 

Accessories should have their colour con- 
sidered very' carefully, so that they enhance in 
one way or another the chosen appeal of the 
goods. Repetition of one item in one colour, 
say a lady’s handbag, with its contrasting back- 
ground, may easily give a dominant unity to 
a display'. Com ersely, a wildly assorted display 
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of a hundred different objects, which may he 
related to human needs but have no artistic 
relation, may fail to secure interest. Instead, 
the show disperses it, for it is made difficult 
for observers to examine it. 

The whole art of display means making 
goods easy and interesting to see. Concen- 
trated colour is incomparable for making dis- 
plays easy to see and speedy to understand. 
People won’t do puzzles in windows unless 
they have previousl)' some very intense in- 
terest. To these people, no extra selling appeal 
is necessary; they come only to select. 

The “ spotty ” display is commonest in 
stocky windows, but even in open display it 
is not infrequent, due to forgetfulness con- 
cerning colour values. Price tickets, which 
cannot as a rule be omitted, arc the worst 
sinners. Their pristine whiteness emulates a 
snowstorm. Why not obtain tickets with card 
of a dominant colour used, with its figures in 
white or gold or silver instead of black? This 
would solve one eye-worrying problem of 
spottincss without omitting a most important 
need, for such tickets can easily be produced. 

Colour In Accessories 

Showcards and display material supplied by 
national manufacturers sometimes bring awk- 
ward problems, with their unconsidcred and 
unruly colour. They err by trying to be com- 
plete units in themselves, whereas the finished 
window display only should thus be considered. 
Showcards and dummies may fill a window 
ine.xpensively, but it is seldom artistic and 
almost never attractive. The average tobac- 
conist’s window may be neat and orderly, but 
is usually an eye-puzzler, impossible to view 
without sevcntl minutes’ study, for which few 
men have time. It has no more interest for 
most men than the outside of a public house. 
Buyers go straight inside: others pass. Vet 
dummies and cards .are useful, arid so are 
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posters, when carefully planned into a unified 
display. Interesting coloured cut-outs can be 
made from some posters. This is advisable 
when some nationally advertised article li.as 
got a poster display in the town, when its 
display tics up all the street posters with the 
window. But the display man cm go further; 
he can accentuate the colours of the poster by 
repetition in his display. 

The Value oj Colour Appeal 

Display colour requires breadth, brilliance, 
and massing to secure its best result — a lively 
interest on the part of the shopper. Lots of 
small, fiddly articles arc slow to induce interest. 
I nvolvcd lettering is also itiadvisable. Better to 
use a fine simple display, with a regular weekly 
change, than hope to make one last a montli, 
crowded with half the stock of the store. 

Womersr shoppers rctict quickly to vivid 
colour, in small things when in the hand, in 
big things when in window display, 'riius 
small objects must be massed in colour to 
secure broad effects. Many a scenic display 
can centre attention rapidly on some quite 
small object, .say a scent bottle, bt' usittg colour 
skilfully in furnishing and figure-draping, 
with careful lighting. Colours may suggest 
warmtii, coolness, comfort, dcanline.-^s, lu.vury, 
travel, time of day, and do/ams more mental 
phases, any one of which may create a success- 
ful appeal. E'.'cryivherf the lujers’ pnhiUe 
interests must he studied, not ih'sse of the seller, 

’I'he art of di'-play is not something racked 
on to a pile in a window, but is the basic, 
integral art of plantiittg the entire displ.ay with 
the selling appeal as its centra! ffictor, and with 
colour .as the optical attraction which miist act 
even before the gfX)ds ctti be e.v.amincd. All 
colour, all decoration or ornament, mus; be 
subdued to this purpose of itiduclng buyer'^ to 
enter tiie store. Colour appeal should be con- 
tinued in.side the -tore, by iuteruion to di'p’.vy 
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of goods, colour of fittings, and furniture and commodity display, on the contrary, will alter 
costumes. Character in colour alone is enough regularly to offer notelty amid familiar sur- 
to endow any store with marked individuality, roundings. A short expert survey is sufficient 
a most valuable asset in its power over the to indicate any faults, and to offer construc- 
memory and imagination of women buyere. tive suggestions for a complete environment of 
Decoration here will change, in its larger light and colour which will infallibly enhance 
essentials, much less frequently, though the series of buying appeals to the customer. 
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CHAPTER IX 

SHOP IFINDOIF LIGHTISG 

■HODERX METHODS OF UTILIZIXG THE JTTRJCTH'E POJFER 

OF EIGHT 


Ih W. j. JOX'ES 


Dvrisc. the last few years, the method em- 
ployed by shopkeepers to produce sales has 
undergone a complete but effective change. 
This new method is in sharp contrast to tliat 
in being some few years ago, for instead of 
awaiting the requirements of the public, shop- 
keeping involves the creation of a continuous 
appeal. In .other words, shopkeeping has 
developed into a highly organized system of 
salesmanship. Selling is largely brought about 
by e.v'hibiting the wares before the public gaze 
and connecting them, in some subtle way, 
with the name of t))e establishment; every 
avenue which is thought capable of producing 
attraction is fully c.xplorcd. It has been realized 
that the shop window possesses tremendous 
advertising value, and as a result, many c.\pe- 
dients are employed in order to increase the 
effeaive display space. Re-entrant windows, 
island sites, and, in some cases, first floor 
windows, have been provided and found to 
be succc-ssful. In fact, in some stores, the 
window space represents as much as 50 to 60 
per cent of the total ground floor arcei. 

This indicates that the shopkeeper attaches 
grcit importance to the shop window, and it 
is reasonable to suggest that the question of 
illumination should be treated as a necessity. 

The designer or shop-fitter usually gives 
great thougiit to the arrangement of the win- 
dows in order to utilize the m.-uiimum amount 
of davlight directly available from the sky, but 
during the hours of darkness a vast!)' different 
state of affairs prevails. Frequently, elec- 
trical schemes are installed in a haphazard 


manner which, far from enhancing the value 
of a display dressing, actually detract from it. 
A well-designed illumination scheme will 
produce a stage effect giving high intensitv 
illumination free from any harsh glarin:: lisht 
sources, which at once benefits the shop owner 
by creating an increased attraction for the 
general public. 

Careful consideration of the fund.imental 
principles involved in modern lighting practice 
for the illumination of shop windows and in- 
teriors is therefore c*ssentia! in order to ensure 
that the display possibilities afforded by efficient 
lighting arc being e.vploited to the utmost. 

Eliminate Glare 

A v.ast amount of progress h.os taken place 
during the past fifty years in the design and 
efficiency of electric lamps, but it is found that 
in manv illumination schemes, the use of tliese 
modern high-power light sources in ol>so!ete 
equipment inevitably produces glare with al’ 
its attendant evils. Glare is not only a dire 
cause of evestrain, but .actually detracts '' 
our ability to see. With the elimin.vt' 
glare, acuity of vision i^ improved and 
emitted by the lamjss cut be used t 
advantage. 

Shop JVitnhnv Reflectors 

Reflectors are awdlable f< 
window which redirect or 
whole of the light giv'- 
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thereby result in the production of an intensit}’ 
three times greater for a gi\cn current con- 
sumption than would he given from an instal- 
lation consisting of an indiscriminate use of 
clear gas-filled lamps in \arious unshielded 
positions in the window. 

These reflectors arc made in two main 
classes, intcnsi\c and cxtcnsi\c. lntcnsi\e 
reflectors hate their mouths hori2onia! and 
arc intended for windows of which the depth 
is equal to or less than one-half of their height, 
while the extensive class, with the mouth at 
an angle to the horizontal, hate been designed 
for deep windows and island sites. Each of 
these classes is atailable in two tj'pes, either as 
a single unit accommod.ating one lamp, or in 


a trough formation with a pro\i>ion for two, 
four, or more lamps as desired. 

The material of which they arc made K 
usually glass sihered on the exterior surface. 
The unit is extremely efficient and is to be 
recommended for gcner.al use. 

The Principle of Good Lighting 
The essence of good shop window lighting 
is to ensure that all the light prn\ided is 
directed on to the display, and that the source 
of light is cntlrcU’ concealed from the eves of 
the pas«cr-by, thus asoiding glare and ensuring 
that the goods arc brilliantly lighted. 

The usual method of inst.illingshop window 
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equipment is to place it directly on to the 
ceiling (see Fig. 38), immediately behind the 
plate-glass front, and to fit a pelmet between 




the plate-glass and the units themselves, as this 
not only ensures perfect concealment of the 



lighting installation, but adds finish to the 
whole of the e.vterior. 

A second method can be used, if it is pre- 
ferred, in which a scries of discs arc removed 
from the front portion of the ceiling, above 
whicli the individual reflectors are mounted. 
Every part of the reflector is above tlic 
ceiling, and is thus absolutely out of sight 
(see Fig. 39}. 

Yet another method can be employed 
when a window is in course of construc- 
tion. The ceiling immediately behind 
the plate-glass is stepped up to form an 
inverse trough (see Fig. 4c), the equipment 
being mounted in the space thus provided. 

jR ecommeiidations 

The intensity of illumination and hence 
the number of lamps used will depend to a 
large c.\*tcnt upon the brightness of the 
surroundings. Obviottsly a shop which is 


situated in a district of low brightness will 
require lower intensity to render it attractive 
than a shop window in ati area where com- 
petitive illumination is of a higli standard. For 
all general purposes the following recommen- 
dations have been found to give satisfiicforv 
results. 

Shops in main thorough fares in large towns 
need the provision of one 100-watt lamp, in 
suitably designed equipment, for cverv foot of 
the window length ; hence, a window 1 0 ft. 
long would require ten i co-watt units. In side 
thoroughfares in a large town or principal 
streets in a suburban area or a provincial town, 
I co-watt units should be installed for every 
two feet of window frontage. For central 
areas, districts of high circulation, where a 
large number of people pass per hour, as much 
as 150 watts to 300 watts per foot of the 
window length has become standard practice. 

Further, it must be borne in mind that 
c.\ccptionally bright surroundings and dark dis- 
play material will require special consideration. 

The Lighting of Island IFindows 

In the p.asr, the lighting of isl.and sites haspre- 
sented difficulty, as the onlooker experience,-! 
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glare from the units on the opposite side of 
the vvindovr. Difficulty is also e\penVnced in 
the illumination of re-entrant windou*s, the 
row of reflectors on the return producing dls- 
comforr. The introduction of pearl and opjj 


lamps in the place of clear lamps will do much 
to eliminate this discomfort. The most satis- 
factory way of solving these problems is that 
of deeply recessing the reflectors and lamps 
in the ceiling, or screening the lamps from 
view by vcrflcaJly hung sheets of glass, as 
shown in Figs. 41 and 42. 

Attractive Poicer of Lig/it 

Increase in illumination intensity not only 
facilitates vision, but adds to the attraction of 
the window. Tests have been carried out in 
various towns in Great Britain which show that 
an increase of illumination alone can be made 
to attract 42 per cent more people. Since each 
person pausing to examine a disphay may be 
looked upon as a potential customer, the in- 
crease in sales paj'S for the extra light many times 
over. The accompanying illustotlon (Fig. 43) 
shows a window in which high intensities have 
been obtained without the introduction of that 
vicious clement — glare. 


Colour Lighting: Spotlights ami 
Floodlights 

Colour lighting m.Ty be employed to produce 
a further attraction, for it makes an irresistible 
appeal which no other form of lighting 
produces, and the drawing power of a 
window is considerably enhanced by 
its introduction. Where reflectors ha^c 
been installed in a window, interesting 
effects can be obtained by the use of 
colour-sprayed lamps instead of pearl and 
opal lamps, or by the adoption of a colour 
screen attached to each reflector. Asarule, 
the latter method is more com cnient, since 
it permits a change of colour media to be 
made more easily and a larger range of 
colours is available. The use of colour 
Imolves careful consideration of the nature 
of the display, but alittlecxperimcntahvork 
will readily produce charming results. 

It is often desirable to emphasize some 
particular feature of a display m order to make 
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it stand out from the surroundings, and for 
this purpose special equipment is available. 
Spotlights, as their name implies, give a parallel 
beam of light resulting in a small spot of high- 
intensity light, while floodlights, on the other 
hand, cover a more extensive area. In both 
cases, colour screens can be used to advantage 
and will still further enhance the display. 

Arfe Sting Attention hy Moving 
Light 

The attractive power of a w'indow cm be 
considerably increased by the addition of move- 
ment to the lighting scheme. The attention 
of the most casual passer-by is arrested by a 
wdndow in which the lighting is continually 
changing, and numerous devices, to effect this 
end, are now on the market. Especially in 
conjunction with colour lighting, the use of 
flashing and dimming devices brings to the shop 
W’indow the subtle lighting art of the stage. 

Ajtcr-hour Lighting 

A shop window' adequately lighted will act 
as a silent but efficient salesman for any number 
of hours, and now that man)’ electric supply 
companies have adopted special rates for after- 
hour lighting, many shopkeepers arc taking 
advantage of these facilities. The lamps may 
be switched off by hand, but the provision of 
a time sw’itch w’ili enable the shopkeeper to 
leave his premises with the full assurance that 
this switch will put the windows in darkness 
at whatever Jiour he ijas previously deter- 
mined. Such devices arc of considerable 
importance to owners of lock-up sliops. 

Cost 

It may be thought that the foregoing sug- 
gestions w'itl! regard to the shop window arc 
rather c.xtravagant, but the cost of running is 


actually very small. Suppose, for instance, we 
have a w'indow 20 ft. long, situated in a m.ain 
thoroughfare. According to rccnmmcndation>, 
tw'cnty I co-watt lamps, in properlv disigncd 
reflecting equipment, would be required. The 
running cost can be estimated as follows — 

Total wattage installed -- 20',< too 

— 2,coo watts. 

Since 1,000 aratts per hour represents one 
unit of electrical energy, then the installation 
w’ouid be consuming two sucli units per hour. 
Assuming energy to be supplied at 3d. per 
unit, the running cost would be only 6d. per 
hour, a very small sum compared with other 
overhead charges which the business is called 
upon to bear. 

Facia Signs 

In view of the considerable sums of money 
which arc spent annually upon a well-designed 
shop front and upon the provision of the simp 
ow’ncr’s name in gilt letters upon the facia, 
it is surprising that its value is permitted to be 
lost when night falls. Many methods mav be 
employed in order to keep tlie name of the 
establishment before the public after dark. 
For instance, lamps may be placed behind a 
translucent facia upon which the name has 
been painted in black letters, or luminous 
letters cm be applied to the facia to form 
whatever name or message is desired. I'he 
letters can be solid, with the lamps placed 
behind, so that the background becomes illum- 
inated and the letters stand out a.s silhouettes 
against it, or the letters may be made in the 
form of a trough with opal or coloured glass 
covering. These letters have a good daylight 
appearance and at the same time produce an 
irresistible attraction during the hotir? of 
darkness. A few years ago, the chief objection 
m electric fr.cia signs was upoti tb.c score of 
ungainlincss, but the production of the new 
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Semi-hidirect IJiiits 

"Where the ceiling and upper portions of the 
walls of a shop arc light and can be rcadilv 
maintained in that condition so as to provide a 
good reflecting medium, semi-indirect units 
afford a pleasing and attractive method of 
illumination. The light being reflected from 
the ceiling is thoroughly diffused, and shadows 
become soft and luminous. The simplest n-pe 
of this unit consists of a half-sphere of opal 
diffusing glass, and since dust and dirt may 
collect rapidly in the bowl thus formed, careful 
maintenance is essential. In practice its efli- 
ciency quicklv^ declines, and riie whole fitting 
has to be washed thoroughly in order to restore 
the light output to normal. 

In general, the opal bowl is not suitable for 
shop lighting. 

Considerable improvement may be effected 
by providing the bowl with a clear glass disc 
to fit over its mouth, which prevents any dust 
penetrating into the bowl, while any settlement 
wliich occurs becomes apparent on the clear 
glass and can be easily removed. 

Where any type of semi-indirect unit is 
installed it is essential that pearl or opal lamps 
should be used in order to avoid hard shadows 
of the rim and suspension chains of the fitting 
upon the walls and ceiling. 

Totally Indirect 

Totally indirect lighting is characterised by 
its general softness and freedom from shadows, 
and, in some cases, can be used to good effect 
in the lighting of interiors. It is usual, how- 
ever, to provide supplementary portable lamps 
to add tone to the lighting and provide a 
certain amount of contrast. The use of totally 
indirect lighting needs close co-operation be- 
tween the architect and lighting engineer, .as 
licht-colourcd ceilings and upper wails arc 
essential to the efficiency ofan indirect lighting 
system. Th.e accumulation of dust asul dirt 


in the bow! seriously dimini>lK-s the amntint 
of iliumin.ation which is .available, and it is 
important, therefore, to allow for periodic 
cleaning. 

Location of Units and Recommended 
Intensities 

For all general purposes it is necessary to 
provide a 200-watt l.amp in a totallv enclosed 
unit for every icosq. ft. of the flo<jr arc.i. 
Thus, the units can be spaced symmetrically 
throughout the interior, being 5 ft. from the 
walls and 10 ft. apart. 

For totally indirect lighting installations, 
about 4CO watts is required for everv ICC sq. ft. 
of the floor area, since the eflicienev of an 
indirect system is much lower th.'ui that of an 
installation con.sisting of enclosing units. 

Shops which are larger than 25 ft. wide are 
usually divided into sections bv means of sup- 
porting columns or ceiling mouldings. For 
such interiors, the lighting units should be 
placed symmetrically with respect to the bays 
or columns. 'Fhe practice in the past has been 
to provide one unit in the centre of each bay, 
and this arrangement is exxellent as long as the 
correct relations are maintained between the 
height at v.'hich the units are mounted and the 
spacing between the points. AVhere, liov.’cver, 
the divisions arc large and the ceiling com- 
paratively low, more than one unit per b.iy 
is better, since the illumination will be fouiu! 
to be more uniform and objectionable shadow- 
reduced. 

S/mrecase Lighting 

There is ati increasing tendency, at tlie 
present day, for owners of commercial premises 
to make a greater di-play of goods in the shop 
interior, and the previous custom of kcejiing 
articles iti drawers and cupboards i- r.apidiy 
bcinii abandoned. This fact involve-, .a freer 
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use of counter and wall showcases, and also to ensure that the small units shall be effec- 
those of the pedestal type. The object of each tively concealed. 

showcase is that of focusing the attention of Small showcase reflectors, similar to the 
the shopper, but if allowed to remain unlighted larger types for the windows, may be obtained, 
even during daytime, the showcase becomes in which should be placed a 25-watt pearl lamp, 
part of the dark surroundings and is passed Polished aluminium srriplight reflectors may be 
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unnoticed. When illuminated, each showcase 
stands out in contrast and literally sells the 
articles and merchandise displayed in it. In 
order to achieve excellent illumination it is 
necessary to consider each showcase to be a 
miniature shop window, and as much care 
should be taken with its illumination as b 
taken with the shop window itself. 

The upper part of the case is generally used 
to house the lighting units, but care should be 
taken in the construction of the case, in order 


used also, in conjunction with a 30-watt 
tubular lamp. Whichever is employed, satis- 
fectory results will be obtained by allowing for 
a 25 or 30-watt unit for every 18 in. to 24 in. 
of the showcase length. Another method can 
be en^loyed in which solid compartments are 
constructed at either end of the showcase with 
the panels, facing the interior, constructed of 
opal glass. Lamps are placed behind these 
sheets of glass, and the light which they emit 
b diffused throughout the length of the flrmenf. 
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/■;>. 45. A ICell-ligkted Shozvcaic (dnr.ot fail to Attract A It (nr it n 


Daylight Lamps and Colour- 
matching Units 

The apparent colour of materials varies 
according to the colour of the light falling 
upon them. It is important, therefore, especi- 
ally in the case of fabrics wliich arc normally 
seen under daylight conditions, to be able to 
select them under approximately natural light- 
ing. Although the gas-filled lamp gives a 
whiter light than other forms of ilhiminants, 
it is often found that the light emitted does not 
sufficiently approximate to daylight in cjuality, 
and where such approximation is required, 
whether throughout a section of the shop or 
locally on a counter, the use of daylight lamps 
is advis-'iblc. These lamps have a bulb of selec- 
tively tinted blue glass which eliminates the 
e.\cess of red rays emitted by the filament. 
Since this excess of red light represents between 
40 to 50 per cent of the total light emission, 
the daylight lamp gives only half as much light 
as the same sire of clear lamp. Hence, if the 
same intensity of illumination is required, 
twice the wattage has to be installed. Daylight 


lamps give only an approximate colour match, 
and if a more accurate match is required, it is 
advisable to employ special units for this pur- 
pose. Counter colour-matching units can be 
employed which consist essentially of a metal 
reflector accommodating a clear gas-filled 
lamp, the mouth of the reflector being covered 
by a specially prepared daylight glass filter. 
In general, these d.aylight units should he 
screened so that only the corrected light falls 
on the goods which arc placed beneath. 

Interior Signs 

The progressive shopkeeper has long appre- 
ciated the value of advertisement, and among 
other forms, the electric sign has been fotntd 
to l>c one of the most potent. 

Large signs can be used for exterior puiposes 
wiiile smaller ones arc of great r aiue in the 
window or in the interior. 'l iie latter are 
.ivaiiable in many decorative styles, and ni.ay 
be arranged in such a way as to .add con'^idcr.ibly 
to the appearance of the sb.op. fiuch signs ate 
undoubted! V of creat ,T^'i>tance to the customer, 
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in guiding him to various parts of the establish- 
ment. Even after closing time, an electric 
sign in the window may continue to be of 
sen ice, since it cannot fail to attract the 
attention of the public. 

Flood-lighted Displays 
There is a growing tendency, particularly 
in high class stores, to incorporate displaj’s of 


Fig. 46. T^e Use cf Lighting Features on a 
MoJem Shop Front 

material on a specially constructed dais. For 
this purpose shop window floods, often intro- 
ducing elaborate colour schemes, are extra- 
ordinarily effective as a means of illumination. 

ARCHITECTURAL 
LIGHTING 
Modern Tendencies 
The shop exterior forms a new subject for 
commercial architectural design, and while its 
main features should be arresting and attrac- 
tive, there is no reason wliy these special 
requirements should not be obtained with 
architectural soundness. 


There are many interesting examples of 
“modern” shop front designs in Germany, 
France, and England. Those in this country 
are mainly found in London, and although 
many of them have a continental flavour, the 
best uphold English characteristics. In the 
past, the character of the shop front remained as 
long as daylight lasted, but as soon as night 
came its identity \'anished. There is, however, 
nothing to prevent the architect from 
illuminating by artificial light certain 
surfaces of the facade, so that the 
identity of the shop is maintained at 
night. In some well-known instances 
an interesting day and night character 
is established by employing sheets of 
obscured glass on the fiigade, which may 
be lighted to a low surface brightness' 
by concealed electric lamps. 

Other methods of employing light 
in the exterior design involve the 
lighting of opaque surfaces, additional 
effect being obtained by the varying 
texture of the material on which the 
light is projected. The example (R{d« 
dington’s) shows one of the most inter- 
esting shop front designs in London, 
and indicates the extensive possibilities 
of the use of various t}'pes of glass to create 
effect both by day and by night. 

There are many other interesting features 
which may be incorporated in the fa^-ade, such 
as signs, canopies, and luminous columns. 
These should be designed so that they form 
an integral part of the facade, and it should 
further be borne in mind that whenever light- 
ing is included as part of the general scheme, 
the appearance by day should be as pleasing as 
the effect by night. 

Ceiling Lights 

Artificial lighting through obscured glar, 
slg’lights has been common practice for many 
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years, and can be extensively used in archi- 
tectural lighting. An important consideration 
in designing such skylights is to ensure that 
the light source is so placed that the whole 
area of the glass is of reasonably even bright- 
ness. The introduction of glass of different 
textures into the construction of the panel 
improves the appearance of the skvlight, parti- 
cularly when it is impossible to obtain complete 
uniformity in brightness. 

Two methods of lighting a skylight mav be 
adopted; the first in which the light is pro- 
jected directly from the source through glass, 
and the second in w-hich the light is thrown on 
to a reflecting surface above the skylight, 
which then directs it down through the glass. 
This latter metliod, while somewhat less 
efficient, is greatly to be preferred when 
uniformity of brightness is vitally important. 

P mu I Lighting 

Lighting from panels is one of the most 
useful forms of arcliitectural lighting, and is 
die basis of many successful schemes. Tlie 
following arc some of the ways in which panel 
lighting may be applied — 

1. Panels in the frieze, lighting the ceiling 
and providing a scmi-indircct form of illumin- 
ation. 

2. Ceiling panels giving direct illumination. 

3. Decorative luminous panels in the walls, 
giving effect without contributing materially 
to the illumination. 

A form of p,nel lighting which serves a 
useful purpose is that employed for the illumin- 
ation of false windou's which are frequently 
introduced into modern buddtngs for archi- 
tectural reasons. Coloured lighting can be 
introduced bv means of these features tvith 
striking results, and in this connection the 
flame-sprayed lamp is particul.arly useful for 
giving a warm effect. 


Cornice Lighting 

Cornice lighting, which is a form of in- 
direct lighting, necessitates the itistallation of 
lighting equipment within the limiteti compass 
of the cornice. I'his usually necessitates the 
use of a large number of rclativelv sntali lamps 
in conjunction with very efficient reflecting 
equipment if the lighting effect is to be srttis- 
factory. One of the many mistakes frequently 
made in connection with cornice lighting is 
that of attempting to light a wide room from 
a cornice which is insufficiently far down front 
the ceiling level. This ittvariahly results in a 
very dark ceiling with just a bright battd o\er 
the cornice itself. 

The problem of cornice lighting is some- 
what involved, and each case must be treated 
on its merits, taking into accoutu the dimen- 
sions and nature of the interior. 'I'lic type of 
reflector chosen will depend, largely upon the 
relation of the width (tf the room and tlie 
height of the ceiling .above the cornice, and 
also whether standard lamps or tubular lamps 
arc to be used. 

It is nor possible here to deal exhaustively 
with this important form of iigliting, but it will 
be appreciated that the illuminating ctigineer- 
ing departments of the leading Iigliting firms 
ha\c data to enable them to dniw up s.afis- 
factorv sclicmcs for the m.ajority of cornice 
lighting problems. 
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that the column as a supporting feature does 
not lose its identity. 


Luminous Beams 

Closely allied to the luminous column, the 
luminous beam represents a departure from 



established lighting practice. Carefully de- 
signed, this feature adds very considerably to 
the effect of the structural lines of an interior; 
but here, again, care must be taken to ensure 
that the glass does not give a sense of insecurity. 
To overcome this difficulty the lighting feature 
may be built alongside the actual beam (Fig. 
47 ). Very much will naturally depend upon 
the nature of the interior when deciding 
whether luminous beams can be successfully 
e/npIo}’ed. 

Luminous Lintels 

The effecfii’eness of employing luminous 
lintels has been appreciated by the shopkeeper 
in particular, since it enables novelty to be 
introduced into the interior with very little 


structural alteration. Glassu’are correctly 
shaped for this work and pressed into pleasing 
designs is marketed by most of the leading 
manufacturers. The mounting of lamps for 
this purpose is shown in the diagram (Fig. 48), 
and in the majority of cases it will be found 



Tig. 48. Luminoui Lintel 

that small lamps not exceeding the 60-watt 
size will be most satisfactory. 

Luminous ’Jambs 

In addition to providing a luminous effect 
on the lintel of a doorway or recess, it is some- 
times possible to arrange for the jambs them- 
selves to be luminous. Doorwap so treated 
may be of two kinds — 

1. In which the luminous features arc 
applied to the existing surface. 

2. In which the lighting equipment is built 
into the fabric. 

The second system is probably the more 
effectu'e, but adequate arrangements should 
be made for rendering the lamps accessible for 
cleaning and replacement. 
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CHAPTER X 
SHOP -FRO XT DESIGX 

THE IXFLUEXCE OF JRCHITECTURE OX U IX DOJI' DISPLJE 

By JOSEPH EMI5ERTON% A.U.I.I5.A. 


The shop window was probably tlic first form 
of publicity which the tradesman gave to his 
wares. It is, therefore, natural that the in- 
creased consciousness of tlie value of good 
publicity led to an interest in the design of 
the shop-front. This interest was stimulated 
by the c.\amples e.\hibited at the Paris E.vhibi- 
tion of 1925* where it was shown that many 
new materials were available, and it was no 
longer necessary to use mahogany — or bronxe 
drawn on wood — for the frames of windows. 

Unfortunately, as witii all new things, the 
materials have been very much misused, and 
the interest thus created by the e.xtravagant 
use of engraved glass and fer forge — badly 
designed — has rivalled that more legitimately 
aroused by the goods displayed. However, the 
newness is wearing off and materials arc being 
used in a more rational manner. 

Engraved glass can be quite usefully em- 
ployed to screen sources of light, and fer forge 
can appropriately enrich the frame of the 
window. AVhatever the design, it sliould bear 
some relation to the particular simp and rein- 
force its own individuality rather than give it 
a foreign one. 

The Paris E.vhibition of 1925 also indicated 
wJiat an important part in shop-fronts letter- 
ing could and sliould play. Previously it had 
been enough to provide a facia over the win- 
dow and write the name on this, or to stick 
the lettering on the gias=. SXc saw that the 
lettering could form part of the design of the 
shop-front itself, and could be of such interest 
as to be sufficient decoration in itself with- 
out the introduction of irrelevant ornament. 


What could be better advertising than that 
the name itself should form the main interest 
in the structure, rather than applied sw.igs, 
cornices, or pediments — which never helped 
to sell a shirt or a shoe r 

Goieral Considerations 

The design of the shop-front, as of all 
architectural structures, should be developed 
from the conditions of the particular problem. 
.A front suitable for one busiiu-ss may be very 
inappropriate for another, and the usual stocks 
of architectural forms are often of little use 
for the framing of a modern window display. 

The following aspects of the problem should 
be carefully considered, and conclusions arrived 
at before any attempt is made to visualize the 
ultimate appearance of the front — 

[a] Height at which the particular goods 
should be displaced. 

<f)) .Most appropriate backgroutid for such 
goods, with regard to both colour and te.Mttre. 

{e) Hepth of window (hearing in mind the 
distance from which the goods c.in be ntf5>t 
eff L-ct i vely v i e wed), 

[ti) How goods can be most appropri.itrly 
lighted (bearing in mind that a vi'-ible source 
of light is often a rival interest to the goods 
displayed). 

(<•) 'I'he most appropriate place and type of 
lettering for the name (placing it tn a^ close 
as jX'ssible association with the witidow dis- 
play — not itecesstrily on the (niter edge ot the 
“ picture''' .as has been almost the ijuariable 
aistom). 
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The satisfying of all these conditions will 
help to produce a window appropriate for a 
particular trade, and it is left to one's choice 
of materials and their intelligent use, to gue 
indit tduality to the design. It should, how- 
tner, be borne in mind that none of the ft\e 
considerations enumerated abo\e should be 
sacrificed in the personal attempt to capress 
inditiduality. 

Ne\crthelcss, it is fallacious for a man to use 
his intelligence to produce a result, and then, 
influenced by sentiment or tradition, to modify 
it. The shop-front should be designed accord- 
ing to tlie designer’s conception (as governed 
by these fu c points) irrespective of whether or 
not it “ looks nice ” when judged from the 
traditional or atcrage present-day \icwpomt. 
Socrates said he only wanted men who would 
follow the argument whereter it might lead, 
and in that doctrine lies something of a pre- 
cedent for the modern shop designer. If his 
principles and beliefs arc commercially sound, 
he has to be almost ruthless in carrying them 
out, and, as constantly changing conditions 
dem-and constant change in method (but not in 
principle), he has to be equally ruthless in 
conforming immediately to — indeed, almost 
anticipating — new standards. 

The progressitc retailer, then, must be pre- 
pared to scrap alT preconceived ideas on window 
dressing, and to get firmly fixed in his mind the 
fact that there is no ideal method of displaying 
any kind of merchandise. Each class of trade 
demands indi\idual study} but even w'hcn one 
has boiled down the analysis to a particular 
trade there remains the necessity for a study 
of local conditions, people’s buying habits and 
foibles, and their reactions to different tjpes of 
di'pJ.ay. 

St'Uing Pcncer 

In some of the earlier shops, the windows 
were divided into niclies, a method wlitch. 


judging from purely aesthetic standard', wa\ 
eminently satisfactoiy’, whether the oKcnct 
took the windows as a whole, or critically 
examined an indisidual section; but aevhetie 
results alone are of little value to the shop^ 
owner. Obviously, the first test of a ghcij 
method of window di<play is its selling power. 
Herein lies the true aim of the modern witw 
dow dresser — to produce displays that meet 
both aesthetic and commercial rcquircmenis 
To achieto this end he must be in extremely 
close touch with the constantly changing \ iews 
and habits of the public, and also with the 
tendencies in modern design. His conequiot; 
of display must be strongly Influenced by tluse 
nvo factors, and the commercial success of 
his displays will be governed by the degree of 
his skill and craftsmanship in welding the two 
into a cohesive merchandise setting. 

Generally speaking, the trader should set 
out to show tltc maximum number of objects 
consistent with the retention of the indnidu. 
ality of each object. It is a fallacy to restrict 
the number of exhibits merely to the end of 
obtaining aesthetic results. It is now a ques- 
tion of striking a happy medium between the 
old-time stodgy dressings in mass (one rather 
licsitatcs to call tlicm displays) and tlic cla^s 
appeal as exemplified by the windows of the 
more exclusive shops m which luxury, rarity, 
or intimacy are demonstrated by the sparsity 
of the contents of the window. Sudi window? 
attract by subtle flattery, for they imply th^t 
only people with discriminating taste will be 
sufficiently interested to cross the threshold, 
and can, as a rule, only be employed with 
adtantage in high-class districts or by shop- 
keepers with an established reputation and a 
clientele which continues to increase purely by 
recommendation. Tlic idea that low price can 
only be indicated by crowded windows has 
long since been c,\ploded} but the noise of its 
explosion does not appear to ha\c reached the 
cars of some retailers who continue to treat 
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Fig. 49. j'/ Shop-frort JaigncJ by the author for lAesirs, F.arl cud her!, [.la. 

The display fittings and background arc in harmony with tl'.c window surrouna and rroviJ'' 
a very effective foil tor tlic shoes displayed 


their windows as store rooms, and in their 
desire' to use evert' inch of space even go so 
far as to srick articles on the glass. 

Price Tickets 

The discerning retailer realizes to-day that 
the public are no longer diffident in approach- 
ing windows that are designed to emphasize 
quality rather tlian quantity. They do not 
assume th.at a shop is e.xpcnsivc because it has 


tastefully arranged displays in its wmdnws. 
The public docs not judge s-o superiiciaiiy as 
some display men would have us Ivl'cvc. 
hlorcovcr, the discreet use of price tickets witli 
clcarlv marked ftitures is tlie most cftcctivc 
wav of reas-suring people on the qucitiots <'i 
COST. On the other linnd, tlte aEence oi nrtcc 
tickets immediately suggests that pr;ces .ire 
high, and is sufficient m itself to pres ent many 
people from entering the sftop. For .in e.\c!u~ 
sivc class of trade, there may be pwchol'-gu-:! 
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reasons for leaving out prices; but in the 
vast majority of shops every article should be 
clearly marked. 

The shop window is, after all, a form of 
catalogue, and the person who surveys a cata- 
logue with a view to purchase expects to find 
it representative of the vendor’s stock. But 
the pages of a catalogue can be so crowded with 
words and pictures that they produce a confused 
effect on the mind of the prospective customer. 
The lay-out of the page, the quality of the 
illustrations, the style of the type, and the grade 
of the paper all collectively produce effects to 
which the reader reacts positivelyor negatively. 


How much more does this apply to the shop ' 
window surrounded as it is with numerous 
counteracting influences, each competing for 
a share of the attention of the passing pedes- 
trian, often already harassed and preoccupied, 
who passes one window after another without 
more than a glance, pausing here and there 
at any that happen either to interest or 
amuse. 

The display man who knows his job sets 
out not only to attract, but to hold, the atten- 
tion of the Uasi, or fickle, or complacent, or 
absent-minded, or absorbed individuals that 
daily throng past his shop, and to this end it 
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Fig. 51 

The same premises by night, showing the ingenious manner in which the illuminated 
lettering is brought into the display scheme 


is imperative that he shall so arrange his win- 
dows that “ he who runs mav read.” 

t/ 

Display Fittings and Backgrounds 

Both display fittings and window back- 
grounds must be considered in close relation- 
ship to the merchandise to be exhibited. The 
window background should provide atmosphere 
and emphasi'/.c the charaacr of the goods 
displaved. This is usually achieved by way of 
contrast and colour v.alues. Neither back- 
ground nor fittings should distract attention 
from the goods, and no one looking at the 
window should be conscious of the existence 
of the fittings. 

The choice of fittings must als'i to some 
considerable extent be influenced by t!ie design 
of the shop front and the m.atcnals used in its 
construction. With most of the modern types 
of window surrounds, cubes .and blocks cm bo- 
used to advarimge. 


Lettering 

Lettering is an important subject for the 
display man to study, both in reg.ird to its use 
on price tickets and as an integral feature of 
the display surround. Much more attention 
is being given to exterior lettering and signs by 
shop-fitters to-d.ay. Formerly, the retailer's 
name was out of the picture altogether on a 
facia high up over the windtne; but it now 
plays a much more important part in shop- 
front design, and is generally introduced as .an 
actual component of the window frame or into 
the design of the windotv itself. By bringing 
the letteritig into tlie scheme of design the 
retailer’s name can be used as an aid in giving 
character to the exterior, .and there is the fur- 
ther .advant.agc that it becomes inigis-ible for 
anyone to look at the window without kno’.v- 

j 

ing who OU 71 S the .shop. I he French p-ople 
leave made lettering interesting. .M.my snuil 
shop-fronts in Paris rely entirely up.''in tiic 
Ictte.Wng for their decor.ii!!!!). In tb.is cnuniry. 
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until quite recently, we ha\e built shop-fronts 
and then labelled them. 

In the earlier part of this chapter the im- 
portance of having the display in definite rela- 
tion to the shop-front was pointed out. In 
view of the present developments in lettering 
and in shop-front design it seems hardly neces- 
sary to emphasize this further. The use of 
bright metals for shop-fronts is a distinct ad- 
vantage to the display man. These metals 
look clean and suggest efficiency, and are 
preferable to materials which are either left 
fortuitously to take on whatever tone may be 
produced by exposure to the elements, or, by 
a chemical process before erection, are given 
an artificial “weathered” effect. Nor is the 
use of “ verdigris ” bronze to be favoured. It 
is out of keeping with present-day needs. 

TAe Ideal Shop-front 

Generally speaking, the most satisfectory 
type of shop-front is a plain sheet of glass of 
goodly proportions, with a fair margin all 
round of plain material. The margin isolates 
the window from the next, giving it individu- 
ality; and the fact that the window can be 
seen from one side only adds to the effect of 
the display and emphasizes the lighting. The 
windows in the new Galeries Lafayette shop 
in Paris are an exceWenc example of this, and 
here an opaque canopy of considerable projec- 
tion has been provided. Although this may 
have been constructed to provide shelter for 
the display of goods on the pavement — in 
French fashion — it adds considerably to the 
power of the lighting expert in his treatment 
of the window, as the elimination of daylight 
enables him to produce his consideVed lighting 
effects all day long. 

The ideal to be aimed at in constructing a 
shop-front to-day is the minimum amount of 
maintenance, and the usp of design and mate- 
rials which give it a permanently clean appear- 


ance. Bronze-metal, for example, weathers to 
the likeness of the other materials used on the 
front, with the result that it loses freshness. 
Stainless steel is by far the best material for 
shop-fronts, although there are still certain 
difficulties in working it which prevent this 
material from being brought into more general 
use. These, however, are being overcome 
gradually. 

Shop windows with glass returns should be 
avoided. They make lighting difficult, and, 
unless the side windows are separately treated 
with independent enclosures and settings, they 
make possible views of goods exhibited at 
angles from which the display should not be 
seen. The old idea of the maximum amount 
of glass in the shop-front is a fallacy, because 
it is now realized that the value of the window 
space can be enormously increased by the 
treatment of the surrounding walls. 

It IS well that the door should be con- 
spicuous and easily accessible, and should cer- 
tainly not be concealed by Island showcases. 
In fact, island windows have great disad- 
vantages unless they can be designed with a 
series of niches which prevent window-gazers 
from seeing right through them. The essential 
factors in modern display are background and 
adequate lighting, and neither of these is 
possible in the island window. 

Two Classes 

There are two general classes into which 
shop windows can be divided — those in the 
poorer districts where economy is the only 
(xinsideration, and those which appeal to buyers 
that also take an interest in the quality of the 
goods. In the first-mentioned class, there is 
something to be said for making the window 
hold as many goods as possible. In fact, one 
might say that mass production should be 
reflected in mass display. The people who are 
favourably impressed by a crowded window are, 
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Fig. 52. Rtfrigcratcr Shotvroom Planned cr. Functional Lines. 

The lamps and reflectors arc left exposed as it was the considered 
poliq- of the architect to inahe elcctricii)' “ a part of the picture ” 


TJighiing 

Lighting of the shop- 
front and windows i‘. of 
even more importance than 
it is inside, as this part of 
the shop is in more direct 
competition with its rivals. 
Here it is even more 
necessary to screen the 
source of light, although 
only about 25 per cent of 
cases seriously attempt to 
deal with this aspect, atid 
some of the things one sees 
are so utterly ridiculous that 
it is difficult to iiragine ho'.e 
they could ever have 
happened. 

Lighting plays an 
important part in the fitting 
up of a shop, and this is a 
subject in wlvich we, in 


however, decreasing in num- 
ber, vv'hilc the more dis- 
criminating members of the 
public are on the increase. 
Discerning buyers only need' 
to be interested in an 
appearance of quality. It 
is sufficient to show one 
item attractively, and they 
will go inside in order to 
make a choice. 

Of course, there arc all 
sorts of compromises 
between the two classes of 
window displays; it should 
always be remembered, 
however, th.it each specimen 
shown in the window should 
have an individuality of its 
own, and not become 
merely one of a mass. 
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England, are far behind the Continent. It 
may be that current is cheaper abroad, but 
there is no doubt that this question has 
not been given very intelligent considera- 
tion by people from whom one would ha\e 
expected more. Every shop, unless it is for 
the sale of electric light or power fittings, 
should be lighted from a concealed source; 
otherwise, the source of light creates the 
greatest impression in the whole room. It is 
usually the thing which one observes first. 
Thus if this competing influence is eliminated, 
the goods lighted become the primary interest. 
Spot-lighting can be used with remarkable 
effect in enhancing the attractiveness of indi- 
vidual articles. 

Colour lighting has its uses, but it can be 
easily overdone. There are certain classes of 
merchandise in the drapery and furnishing 
trades with which it might be suitable; but 
there is not much to be said for it in association 
with shoes or food products. 

The use of extraneous objects to attract the 
attention of the passer-by to the window can 
also easily be overdone. They introduce a 
rival interest to the goods themselves, and tend 
to make the window little more than a means 
of entertainment. 

Interior Display 

The interior of the shop should first of all 
be considered as a background for the cus- 
tomers and for the merchandise. It should be 
as plain and simple as possible, with displays 
here and there in sections specially constructed 
to receive them. A multiplicity of showcases 
causes people to see nothing in particular. In 
fact, the same principle applies to the interior 
as to the shop-front — each item displayed 
must have an individuality of its own. 

The psychological aspect of the treatment 
of shops is far more important than is generally 


realized; certainly there are many retailers 
who do not appreciate the importance of 
attractive interior displays. In the old dap, 
and even now to a considerable extent, the 
fixtures in most shops consisted of rows and 
TOW'S of shelving and drawers, displaying an 
untidy array of merchandise, which produced 
— ^although this does not appear to have yet 
been fully realized — that feeling of inferiority 
which untidiness alwap gives, and at the same 
time did not provide any satisfactory back- 
ground for the display of goods. There are 
many objections to this treatment. First, the 
boxes and wrappings wear out through con- 
stant handling, and replacements become 
nece^ry, thereby incurring unnecessary ex- 
pense. Secondly, it should be possible to dis- 
play to a prospective buyer only such goods as 
the salesman decides are likely to suit. It is 
surely undesirable that the customer shall 
choose, say, a piece of material from a shelf, 
when the stock only consists of a remnant, or 
a pair of shoes which are not stocked in the 
necessary size. 

These disadvantages, with regard to most 
trades, can be overcome by enclosing the fix- j 
tures with doors, or even separating the stock- | 
room from the showroom. Such a method 
enables the salesman to obtain the customer's 
exact requiVemenK, ana’ oifer oniysuciV gixnA^/ 
as are likely to meet the case. The enclosing 
of the fixtures also provides a considered back- 
ground for the adequate display of repre- 
sentatire articles. The contrast of a restful 
background tvith a brightly lighted show-case 
containing well-displayed exhibits, obviously 
enhance the value of that showcase far more 
than would be the case if the background were 
formed of a restless pattern of untidy sheU es 
With the fixtures forming a simple and attrac 
tive background, a more ample display o 
selected goods may be made. In /act, the ^ 
showroom functions as a showroom. 
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CHAPTER XI 

PROPRIETJRT fP'lXDOir DISPLAY 

ih E. WILLSON 
Dist-lay Mannsrer, Kciial-, l.td. 


Proeaisi.v 50 per ceiu of the money spetit 
tinnually on advertising, by Press and poster, 
goes to waste through not being supported by 
the next most important branch — Window 
Display. After all, it is only logic and common 
sense that the desire to buy, awakened in the 
public mind by attractive advertising, should 
be transmuted into action by the sight of the 
actual goods in the shop window. Certain it is 
that the desire aroused by advertising is rarely 
in itself strong enough to compel action. 
Human nature is too indolent and too for- 
getful. You cannot expect people to employ 
detectives to ferret out where goods have got 
to. Any retailer can put this to the proof bv 
comparing the sales of a branded article witli 
and without window display. 

The kind of desire that Press and hoarding 
advertisement creates is what might be called 
“ passive ” desire. Shop window display 
creates an “ active ” desire, because its appeal 
is made at the time and at the place at which 
the goods, the prospective buyer and, it is to be 
hoped, his money are ail present together. 

Displ.ay, the art of presenting goods, was 
practised by the ancients long before glass was 
invented, and thousands of years before print- 
ing presses were available to proclaim the value 
of a merchant's wares. It is probably the oldest 
tvpe of advertising, and its value, no less to-d.ay 
than in the bazaars of B.abylon, lies in its appeal 
;o the eve. .And it is amusing to consider that 
whereas our earliest forbears in the market 
places were not able to rc’.d, we moderns live 
at so rapid a jrace that we have no time to read; 
witness the popularity of “ Picture Ptipers ” to- 


d.ay. Siiop window dis])Ia}', therefore, h.is this 
further advantage, that its mess-age is “ read ” 
in the minimum time and with no effort. 

Where Manufacturers Fa:/ 

Now let us take it for granted that manufac- 
turers of branded articles arc fullv aware of the 
necessity for their presentation in the shop 
witidow. As to the retailers, we arc fortunate 
in having some very interesting statistics on 
the subject of their attitude to the displaying of 
nationally advertised products. Inn question- 
naire sent to members of the International 
.Association of Dispiaymen, to the question 
“ Do you believe in tyitig up your window 
displaj-s of nationally advertised products with 
national advertisements of such products?” 
the percentage of answers were — 

[Vr fTrat 

“ Ves . . . . . r);'7 

"'So'' . . . . . 4-j 

Ocoi.'ionaliy " . . . f 

TiiC large perccJitage of those who favour 
tying up witli a natinnaily advertised product 
proves that the manufacturer cati depend upon 
the dealer to co-operate with liim at the point 
of sale. 

Bur there is a very important “if” th.it 
conditions this desire tf) co-operate. Have not 
manv of us had the experience of being 
attracted bv Press or other advertising, only 
to find the greatest difficulty in une.arthing a 
stockist of the article in question ; .Attd is it tsot 
true that this sort t>f thing is going ott cvf.'v- 
whcrc to .a very large c?;tent: .Many of the 
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Fig. 55. /in Attractive Example of Kodak Skcp ll'irdox- PuUicifj 


world-famous branded articles arc on sale in 
so many shops that it is difficult to think of a 
street where one catmot get them. There are, 
however, a great many articles, of the second 
rank of publicity, which one can call to mind, 
and of whose virtues one has a pretty clear idea, 
without beiitg able to name off-hand airy shop 
at which one is quite certain of finding the 
proper sides service. The extent to which this 
is the fault of tlie retailer has already been 
indicated by the statistics quoted above. What 
is it that accounts for the undoubted failure in 
a good many instances of manufacturers and 
reuilcrs to do in practice what both apparently 
are desirous of doing in theory ? The ansivcr is 
to be found in another set of statistics obtained 
bvthe International AssociationofDisplaymen. 

When a largo number of retailers were asked 
the very pertinent question, what displays were 
rcallv acceptable and useful, out of a6 manu- 
facturers’ witidow aids which were taketi as 


typical, their answers showed that zi jicr cent 
only of the aids could be used at all-, out of 
which 12 per cent were worthy of first-class 
window space, and 9 per cent were considered 
worth showing a few times. 

I'his is only mathematical expression of a 
truth that is well known to students of window 
display, namely, that the great proportion tif 
display matter sent out by manufacturers, goes 
straight into tlie shopkeeper’s dust-bin. And if 
it were necessary to specify one single fault 
whicli, more than others, is responsible for tlie 
failure of these displays to get a showing, we 
should suggest that it is ovcr-conccrnr.itinn 
upon printed matter, usually of poor (ju.iiity, 
to the e.xclusion of set pieces for the disphiv 
of gft'Kis. It is too little appreciated th.at a shop 
window is not a page to be filed with worih, 
but a frame to be filled with form', attd objects 
much as a painter fi!!> the sp.ice within the 
frame of in's picture. 
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all the unsuccessful competitors 
are disappointed and \ery likely 
disgusted with the judges, 
especially if they ha\c spent 
money of their own in attempt- 
ing to win a prize. 

Surely it is better to spend 
the display appropriation on 
really useful dealers’ aids, which 
will win their own space on 
their merits, and to maintain 
such displays by periodical re- 
plenishments. This is, of course, 
a difficult job, but the right 
way of doing a thing is ^ery 
seldom the easiest way. 

Let us consider the manufac- 
turer's problem. In the first 
place, all depends on the nature 
of his business. For the type of 


Most manufacturers would do 
well to take a leaf out of the 
drapery window dresser’s book. 
Drapery store window dressers 
have undoubtedly won the admir- 
ation of the public by concentrat- 
ing on methods of displaying the 
goods themselves, rather than 
talking about them in print. 

Up to date, far too many 
manufacturers have tried to get 
round their problem by other 
means than the straightforward 
one of providing what the retailer 
wants. For instance — 

1. By paying for window 
space, an altogether unnecessary 
procedure. 

2 . By display competitions, 
which ensure a number of dis- 
pla)’s, but are unsatisfactory be- 
cause the stipulked exhibition 
period can only be a short and 
therefore costly one, and because 



Fir. 17. ACommm mndta DUfla^ ‘mpftrSiir:hdetrirl>-J!, 
erected by shopkeepers from photographic reference 
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business that distributes expensive articles latest methods of display i^ certain to be us> to 
through a comparative])- small number, say, date, and whose charges, since window displav 
under i,oco, retail outlets, a Professional is their business, are likely to be competititc. 
Display Service often provides the best An entirely ditlereiu aspect <if the problem 



solution. The charge for such a service is 
usually not less than lOs. per window fur 
the dressing of, sav lo.coo sets, and this 
assumc.s that each display is complete in 
itself. .Add the cost of material for, say, four 
variations and costs of packing and carriage, 
and the appropriation will have to be from 
£ 25,000 to £ 50 , 000 . 

'Fhc advatitage of utili'/.ing a Professional 
Display Service is that the manufacturer re- 
lieves himself of ail costs and responsibilities of 
maintaining a display department, and has at 
his disposal e.xpcrts whose knowledge of tiic 


presents itself to the matiufacturer wiio'-e Inisi- 
neS 5 is of a more "popuia.r" mature itivolving 
the use of a very much l.-irger number of rot.n! 
outlets. For such a htjsiiu'ss a ProtrrS’ona! 
Displav Service is too coi^tlv, and the nt.anu- 
facturcr must create his own dtsjday ■-rrvicc, 
and emplova practical di^pl.’.y m.an to org.ini'/e 
it for him. Such a man Tould hare retail shop 
e.xpcrience, and be hirn,-e!fa nr>r-cl.u> window 
dres-^ct. He, or some allied dsp.ntment in th'- 
House, must also K- capable of !nty:r:g eco- 
nnmicaliv and distributing efflcietitly she 
materia! whsch he has designed. 
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Practical Display 
Good display should express the character 
of the product, be alive with human interest, 
and be a builder of goodwill. The display 
illustrated on p. 91 possesses these qualities. 

It is an adaptable set and includes a three- 
panelled screen, a top piece, three detach- 
able cards, and leaves or ‘ D ’ pieces on the 
side so that additional cards can be added. 

Matching artistically with the other pieces, 
an extensible paper windizv pelmet with side 
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pendants completes the window. This is so 
constructed that it will fit any size of window. 

The base of the screen is a standing place 
for Kodak goods. But in addition six camera 
stands of rigid cardboard, but instantly 

S collapsible and erectable, accompany 
the screen. The tops of these 
brightly coloured stands are in film 
carton form, and “ Kodak ” girls or 
Fig. 60 41 Brownies ” figure on their sides. 
Throughout the season a periodical supply 
of posters is sent for attachment to the existing 
detachable cards by means of special clips. 

This “ Kodak ” show is always complete but 
never finished,” as the fresh posters when 
clipped on to the screen-cards make an entirely 
fresh display. By changing the posters and 
cards, fresh 
combinations 
can be made. 

This arrange- 
ment is econ- 
omical for pack- 
ingand carriage. 

With such a 
^eady-made display, any window from 3 ft. 6 m. 

8 ft. can be accommodated. The central 
cause opens with one movement only into a 
period igatre for the display of goods, and one 
therefore ,t closes it in such a way that all 


decorated services are covered and thus pro 
tected dur'ng transit, and when stored tem- 
porarily in the shop. This tj-pc of dealer’s 
aid is probably as near to the ideal as it is 



possible to get at the moment, both from the 
dealer’s and from the manufacturer’s points of 
view. 

NOTES FOR OWNER DRESSERS 

The following brief notes arc examples of 
the sort of 
things that all 
professional 
window dres- 
sers, but not 
very many ama- 
teur or ‘ owner * 
dressers, as we 
might call them, bear continually in mind. 

Principles oj Design 
Within the frame a window display has to be 
“composed ” in just the same way as a picture, 
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though, since the public to which it must position, but ns nn insrnnce one mav <juotc the 
appeal is not, artistically speaking, a cultivated triangular or pyramidal design that is found in 



Fig. 63 

one, the subtleties of the great artist would be so many pictures, particularly in figure pieces, 
wasted, and the simple principles of the clcmen- A very well-known painting which is an 
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attracts one s atten- 
tion at once to the 
bubble at the apex 
of the triangle. The 
castor-oil plant on 
the one side, and a 
broken flower-pot 
on the other, com- 
plete the geometrical 
figure. These last 
two objects have 
nothing to do with 
the blowing of bub- 
bles, but a lot to do 
with the composi- 
tion and balance of 
the picture. Many 
of the famous figure 
pieces of the old 
masters are built up 
by a grouping of 
pyramids or triang- 
ular units, the whole 
forming one great 
pyramidal design. 

Horizontal lines 
suggest peace; ver- 


tical Iin« growth and aspiration ; broken lines 
can be used to suggest activity, restlessness ; and 
curt'ed lines can denote almost any impulse 
according as they are used. Radiating lines, 
of course, emphasize and draw the eye to the 
point from which they radiate. (Fig. 66). 

A shop window is usually larger than any 
but the very largest known pictures, and it is, 
therefore, advisable, as a rule, to confine the 
objects to be displayed within a narrower space 
than the window frame itself (Fig. 64), just as 
a photographer not only frames but mounts his 
show piece, whiie the Press adyert/ser now 
makes full use of what is known as “ white 
space,” usually in the form of a border. When 
planning your window display, start with a 
diagram (Fig. 63) as illustrated at top of p. 93. 
Even if you do not put your ideas on paper, 
remember to keep the ends and top of your 
window space clear. 

Keep the goods below eye-level. 

Remember that although your ‘‘picture” 
will never be “ skied ” it is, nevertheless, 
always far easier to look down than to look 
up, and place your stock where the glance 
naturally falls. (Fig. 65). 

But if you consider it necessary to attract 
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attention from the other side of the street, you Novelty is a great asset to a window di>pi;tv, 
may use tlic space above eye-level for a pelmet, but in the search for it one must consider care- 


showcird, or bill, 
since merchandise 
cannot be seen pro- 
perly from the op- 
posite pavement. 

When using the 
radiating design 
which attracts the 
eye to one partic- 
ular spot, make 
that spot the centre 
<^f the window, or 
preferably a point 
half way up the 
window and well 
to the left (Fig. 67), 
as this is the place 
from which one 
starts to examine a 
picture. 

I'he illustrations 
(Figs. 66,67) prove 
the principle, the 



fully the type of 
person that one is 
looking tofor<.ales. 
which will, of 
cou rse, depetid 
upon the articles 
displayed. Verv 
few articles are 
sufficiently undig- 
nified in them- 
selves to justify the 
excessive straining 
after nos eltv wiiicli 
so often results in 
teunfoolery. 

.Mitvetnent in a 
wiiiiiow ha^ often 
beeti deprecaeil by 
displav in.en on the 
g fou n d t h a t i t 
atttacth th<- curiiei" 
jdie pi.'biic, tlse 
erratni bov, roni '■'> 


explanation of which is possible that all Euro- on, nather than the re.nl hus cr. iM<>rc>e, er, 
peans are accustomed to read from left to right, e'.en if responsible petple do stop to lo-ik /.t 


*•5 
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moving objects in a window, they are apt to 
pass on, thinking only what a clc\er idea it 
is, and not what an excellent article is being 
offered for sale. All the novelty needed can 
be obtained by striking decoration, colour, etc. 

Illumination is extremely important, and 
its first principle is that all lighting should be 
kept out of sight so that the public gets an 
eyeful of goods and not an eyeful of light. 

Do not overcrowd the window. There are 
fifty-two chances in a year to tell your story, 
since the window should be changed at least 
once a week, and in any case you cannot 
possibly show all your stock at once. 

Do not keep your window empty or in a 
state of transition a moment longer than is 
necessary. Plan your displays well ahead. 

Clear the window of unnecessary encum- 
brances, or you will never make a first-class 
display. Horizontal glass shelves on bars, a 
relic of the past much favoured by the lazy 


window dresser, should be turned out and the 
glass cut out in comcnient and handsome 
shapes to be arranged on pedestals for theintelli* 
gent display of your goods. Gla^ pedestals ai’e 
particularly pleasing, as they are comparathel}' 
unobtrusive yet lend a pretty sparkle to yoi't 
decoration. 

Showcards need much more attention tha^ 
is usually giv cn to them. They should, in fac^ 
be laid out with as much care as the windo'^' 
itself. Avoid fancy tj’pc in your talking card^- 
Use modern lettering, which is, as a rul^i 
simple in character, and let your message 
brief. 

Price tickets may carry a further messagM 
but let it be a sensible one. Avoid stating th^ 
obvious, such as “ Carpet (fo," or the nebulou*. 
such as “special value.” If there is speci!*^ 
value, say what the special value is, remember- 
ing always that the public likes to think th^^ 
it is itself the best judge of value. 
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IFIKDOJF DISPLJT JS J “ THREE-DLVfEXSlOXJL yEF'SPJPER " 

ny GORDON FATHERS 
Aii’verthtrr.cr.t Ma’inger <,f ^^Ailvertisir.g Diith'.} " 


Remembering the vast strides in tecliniquc 
and salesmanship that have been made by 
nearly all forms of advertising during tlie last 
ten years, it is all the more remarkable that 
window display advertising should be so back- 
ward and — comparatively — so little used. 

To the experienced and practical advertising 
man window displays arc very much behind 
the times. Very noticeable changes have taken 
place in Press and poster advertising, in printing, 
in art work, in photography, and not only arc 
fashions continually changing, but improv'c- 
ments in presentation and — what is more 
important — in salesmanship, are being made 
almost w'cek by w'cek. 

Window display advertising, on the other 
hand, seems to be little affected by these transi- 
tions. Virtually, window displays to-day arc 
very like what they were even ten years ago. 
That cannot be said about Prc'ss or magav-inc 
advertising, or about the hoardings. It is begin- 
ning to attain a higher standard, but the reform 
is as yet spasmodic and confined to a compara- 
tively few shops in tltc larger towns. There is 
still much leeway to make up. 

The First Point of Contact icith 
the Buyer 

Window display experts and specialists have 
it in their hands to create one of the most 
effective salcs-producing mediums of adver- 
tising if they will look upon shop windows not 
.as the final point of contact with the buyer, but 
as the first. Now that may seem quite impos- 
sible. It m.ay be thought that buyers are 
persuaded by Press and poster advertising to 


go to the shops and demand the goods they see 
advertised, and which they have been made 
to desire. This, of course, is the present way 
of going to work, and skilfully handled it is a 
very good w.ay. But while it puts window 
display advertising on the level with Press and 
poster advertising under the best circumstances, 
it puts it a bad third under the worst, whereas 
it should be first. 

Under the present system window displays 
form a very useful adjunct to other advertising 
but not an essential one. A large number of 
products arc sold without window displays, and 
if distribution is right — and this is essential in 
any case — goods can be sold by Press and 
poster advertising without tiie aid of window 
displays at all. 

Organizing the Jl'inth'iV Display 
Business 

What is wrong, then, with window display 
.advertising: First can be put Lack of organiza- 
tion. Secondly, a shortage of experts in window 
display with imagination and salesmanship. 
I'hcrc arc far too many “ dres'^ers " wlro 
arrange the product in a variety of pretty 
patterns but who fail entirely to sell it as the 
artist and the copy-writer sell if. .And, thirdly, 
the fact that matiufacturcr.s arc not yet “ sold '' 
on the idea of windows as direct <aie.<nren. 

If those firms who are doing good work 
were to band themselves together, to cniploy 
higiilv paid, c.vpcrienced s.i!(5tnen, a vety 
different story could be told. 'Fv.o types of 
salesmen would be employed; one to .“vll 
windows in qtiantitits to manuf.'.cturen- as 



Fig. 69 


A very effective way of showing a book, with “ stills ” from the film of the book and a picture of the 
author. The electric sign shown just above the two pictures quotes a passage from the novel, chosen by 
the author himself. A few more windows like this and booksellers would have a much larger turnover 

X^eifriigis) 


space is sold in the newspapers or on the 
hoardings, and the other to display the goods 
in the windows sold with that showmanship 
and salesmanship that ace so necessary. 

The window display business could be so 
organized that every shop in every street in 
every town was part of a catalogue of the many 
goods that people buy. It is possible to make 
every town and every village of any size a 
permanent exhibition, with the added advan- 
tage that goods can be bought and sold on the 
spot. 

A Hint jor Display Specialists 

It is now generally known that the front 
page of the Daily Mail for the first three day’s 
of the week contains advertisements of drapery 


houses and stores. Most women know that 
if they study this they can get a very good idea, 
before they set out, of the bargains and oppor- 
tunities the stores are offering. The value of 
this page to every firm advertising on it is 
tremendous, because each gains by the co- 
operative effort of the whole. If only one 
drapery house were to advertise, the rest of 
the advertisements being of cocoa or cigarettes 
or TOCuum cleaners, that single drapery adver- 
tiser would not get such good results as he gets 
when the page consists of nothing but draper)' 
and household advertising. 

Window display specialists can very well 
take a tip from this. If every drapery shop in 
every town was each week to dress its windows 
in such a way that women would know that 
by a quick study of them they could see not 
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Who could pass by this windows ? Yet tennis rackets and ball? are usually displayed in a very iirclc." 
way. This is a type of window which any retailer could carrj’ out at very little co;t {Sr/friJe/’s.) 


only the bargains and opportunities offered but 
also the goods tliemselves, the actual colours 
and materials, they would be persuaded to go 
out and look at the shops very much more than 
they do now. 'fhe stune thing can be done in 
all other kinds of shops. 

Display Mails Trump Card 

Shop windows would form a three-dimen- 
sional newsjtaper, and that third dimension is 
the display man's trump card. Everybody loves 
colour and change and amusement. That is 
why even the old Punch and Judy man still 
makes a very good living. The lives of most 

\Vt 


women are not very exciting. If, therefore, 
they can be made to feel that by going to the 
shops they can see all manner of attractire 
things and could look at a series of shops which 
for colour and interest and entertaitinu-nt 
ris'ailed the best stores in London, m.anufac- 
turers would sell by windows alone a thouNinJ 
things where they now .'?e!! ter). 

At the present time, window displ.ays lack 
salesmanship, novelty, arid, particul.ifly, <-how- 
manship. Wh.at is needed a little ot the 
Barnuin and Bailey touch. So n'.,usy wirsdov. ^ 
at the present tinte ju^t lii-play tlse grK>Js ’.viih- 
out any attempt .at s,ilesma))ship. \‘’ery often, 
too. the displ.ay itself is lior p.atticul.irly good. 
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The Neglected j^thertising of 
IVinderx T^isplay 

Manufaaurcrs and shoplcccpcn must Nr 
persuaded to chat^gc their windo\%-s wry much 
more frequently, and, if necessary, to spend 
more money on windows, which should be the 
talk of the town. And that is where the ques- 
tion of organization arises. Not only is it left 
to individual firms of display specialists to con- 
vince rruinufacturers of the benefits of window 
adseriising, but as far as I know, there is no 
real organization doing anything to improtc 
the standard of displays in towns and to unite 
the \arious units into one harmonious whole. 
At the present time the manufacturer is left 
to himself to order the display material he 
requires, and then arrange with hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of different sliopkcepcrs 
throughout the country to display it. Esen 
(hen he has no guarantee that it h.is been dis- 
played In the way he wanted it displayed, or 
for the time stipulated, or even that it \V2S 
shown at all. It would be very much to his 
advatttage to be able to deal with a dozen con- 
^ tractors only, or better with one. He gets this 
sen icc in the poster business. He imy display 
ten thous.md posters in every large town in 
Great Britain, but he does not have to contract 
with fen thousand people in so doing. One 
firm takes the svholc thing off liis hands, dis- 
pl.ij's the bills, renews ss’hcn necessary', and 
inspects at regular intervals. And this service 
could be given in window advertising if the 
business was organized. 

There should be an assoewtion of window 
di'^play spcciali«ts I'n every large town in the 
country. They should spend their time in 
studying the art'of window display in England, 
in America, in France, in Germ.any, or wher- 
ever a new idea ora new fashion presents itself. 
'Dicy should make it their business to convince 
local shopkeepers of the value and importance 
of g(x>d window di'^plays, and a larger associa- 


tion, a national association, should nuke It its 
business to convince nunufacturers of the 
same thing. It can be done, bur it can be diw 
only by organization and by the comtant 
presentation of sound and logial arguments 
for the more frequent and better use of wind >w 
displays.by the presentation of new ideas, and 
by sa!csm.anship when that has been achicvi-d. 

The Press adv entsc their abilities ever)- day. 
Poster agents through the trade press, through 
their organizations, and by their own hoardings 
advertise the benefits of (heir service, but as 
yet the advertising of window display is left in 
the hands of a Fesv enterprising, fir-wcing 
firms who, of course, must make it their first 
consideration to boost their own particular 
service. 

AdveriUing PossibUities oj JVindrx 
Displays 

Then there is the matter of salesnwnship, 
and it is in this particularly that there is so 
much room for improvement. It does not 
seem to be fully understood that because the 
shop window has three dimemions it offers 
possibilities which newspapers and printed 
matter— even posters— can only envy. The 
window is like a stage, and as on the stage 
colour and movcmcnt.and human interest, cm 
be introduced with the happiest results If the 
producer is skilful and imaginative. It can 
show the actu.ll goods, and in the ease of stuffs 
and materials, the actual colours, and it has 
the assistance of lighting and cict cr “ <ccn!c ” 
effects such as falling snow, or rain or lightning. 

Possibly’ the large stores have the best selling 
windows, and they have been quick to sec the 
possibilities of window displays for the giving 
of news. Their windows are an ex cr-cliangmg 
panorama of everyday events a sort of three- 
dimensioru! pictorial newspaper, giving the 
news and mirroring the fashions in the world 
of shopping. Whatever the time of the year 
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Tliis illustration shows the “news sense” and showmanship discussed in this chapter, Produced at the 
time when Camera was a seven days’ wonder, it gave every one a very good idea of avh.at the man 
looked like, and also demonstrated that the store avas able to supply all kinds of boxing etjuipment. 

A Selfridge window 


they have always sometliing to show. Firms 
like Austin Reed and Sclfridgc’s make their 
windows as topical as a weekly periodical, and 
the part that original, cleverly-devised window 
displays have played in the success of these and 
similar firms cannot be over-estimated. Yet 
there arc do'/.ens of firms even in tiie fashion- 
able West End streets of London, paying 
fabulous sums in rctit, who meticulously obscure 
their windows with blinds each evening after 
closing hours, and for the whole of Saturdav 
afternoon and Sumlay. If shops of standing, 
who might be c.vpected to know better, do this 
sc^rt of thing, it is not periiaps suqirising wlien 
the smaller retailer does the s.ame thing. All 


the same, it is suqirising how little shops 
attempt to link up even with local events, such 
as cricket or tennis week, a large local ball, or a 
local epidemic of illness. 

Sho’i.vmattship anJ Salcsmanslup 
Illustrated 

I remember two windows in Seifridge's, 
each of which carried tnir the princip!*-^ of 
salesmanship and sliowman-hip. 'I'iic fitvt 
showed a life-size cut-out of Camera just .afn r 
he had made hi'- well-heralded appear.utcc isi 
this coutttry. Around hisn were a pair of |;i-, 
enormous sliots, his sneks, his txodng glove-', 
even his lingerie. One ctrd gave particui.ars of 
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A simple but unusual novelty for drawing attention to hats. The two hats shown on the ridge were 
made to move up and down and occasionally sideways to give the effect of men walking behind the 
screen {Se//riJ^e'f.) 


his various sizes, and another stated that the 
glot e — the largest ever made — wits made 
especially for him, and that no matter what 
your requirements were, you would be satisfied 
at Selfridge’s. The second window', by a clever 
device, demonstrated the working of a Mullard 
wireless valve. Kow there are rtumbers of 
people who own a wireless set W’iihout know- 
ing anything at all about it. Many would like 
to gain a little more knowledge of the subject, 
and this display showed them exactly how 
cvcr)’thing worked by a clear-as-daylight 
working model. The number of people, par- 
ticularly men, who critically examined and 
checked up the various points all day, proved 


once again that anything mechanical, anything 
withmov ement, will always drawalargccrowd. 
People like seeing the w'heels go round. In 
both these displaj-s there was showmanship and 
salesmanship, and in the Camera window’, any- 
way, topicality as well. Each w’as novel and 
striking. Each v.’as bound to create attention. 
And there is no reason at all why manu- 
facturers and retailers should not adopt the 
same principles with equal advantage. Adver- 
tisers of soaps and furniture, petrol, whisky, 
razors,* and refrigerators have endless oppor- 
tunities of showing their products in an inter- 
esting vv-ay, and of making their appeal both 
topical and sound. If it is possible to get 
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ciitcrwi'niiig facts into newspaper “ copy,” it is 
easier still to get them into a window display 
where the product itself can be shown, and 
where colour and motion may be used. There 
must he more tying-up wdth people’s interests 
and hobbies and sports and needs. 

The modern tcndcricv of rationalization 
has entered die advertising and publishing 
fields. The new'spapers arc doing it more and 
more. The number of individual firms in 
poster advertising is now very small, and this 
number gets less every month. Printers have 
seen the red light, and overtly or covertly arc 
combining in order that their defences may be 
stronger, their service keener, and, if need be, 
their prices lower. And window display firms 


must do the s.aine if they .are to titke their places 
among die really important .idtcrti.siiv.; ser- 
vices. Window display advertising is now too 
much the Cinderella of the business. If there 
is any money left after a lavish expenditure on 
her sisters, Press and poster advertising, she 
gets it — or a portion of it. But that is not good 
enough. She must be thought of at the same 
time as the others, and with as much regard. 
She must be given an allowance a.s much in 
proportion as the other two, but until window 
display men organize themselves and make 
known collectively and individually the advan- 
tages and economy of window displav, thev 
will he beaten in the race for die largest share 
of advertisers’ appropriations. 
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THE JRT OF DRJFING JND THE PRJCTICE OF FIGURE DRyfPlKG ' 
fy D. E. LEWIS 

DhpL^ Mmager, Ifm. Hill, Ltd , Hnt 


It is generally accepted by all autliorities that 
draping is one of the acid tests of a display 
man’s ability. According to how he carries out 
his draping, so can a fair impression be gained 
of his general work. If he is crude and awk- 
ward in the former, so he is likely to be in the 
latter. If he is laboured and slow in arranging a 
length of material, it is ^fe to say that that isalso 
another trait of his character. Should he be un- 
tidy, in nine cases out of ten his work lacks that 
crispness and clean-cut appearance which goes 
to make a successful window. As with artists, 
so are good exponents of draping born to their 
work, and if a man can naturally and with 
interest deftly cast his materials without undue 
awkwardness, and arrange them in beautiful 
lines with that quick, artistic touch, then h is 
a sign that he is a good display man. In support 
of my argument, I would point to many of the 
men holding the most important display posi- 
tions to-day — almost without exception they 
are outstanding in their work. 

Draping, however, is not necessarily an 
examination test, but a section of the im- 
portant work of display. Those whom nature 
has endowed with a natural aptitude for their 
work are indeed favoured, for to them it comes 
as second nature, and they verily revel in it. 
They know the joy of the artist when they 
have'fine materials of lovely hues with which 
to create their works of art, for to them piece 
goods are the nearest approach , to raw 
materials ’’—equivalent to the pigments which 
an artist uses. 

As already stated, an artist is born, not made, 
and the display man, in the same way, is a 
born craftsman, the ability to drape being a 


natural gift j but just as the artist needs careful 
study to develop his talents, so a display man 
becomes a specialist by years of hard work anc 
training. 

TAe Selling Value of Good Draping 
Good sales for the piece goods departments 
depend on good display. A finished display of 
piece goods depends for its success upon the 
drapes of which it is made; obviously, then, 
good draping means good selling salue. I know 
of a recent piece goods display (not m\ 
own), excellently carried out, which sold ove/ 
four miles of the mareria). Proof positirJ 
indeed ! ( 

Elementary Rules oj Draping j 

As in everything, there are rules In draping 
and these should first of all be closely observed 
The first and foremost is ^ 

jflM FOR SIMPLlCITr 
There is grandeur in simplicity, and this 
is doubly true of simple fiow'ing drapes. By 
simplicity, I mean let the materials fall in their 
natural sweeps and lines. Take a piece of 
material, and commence draping a figure. It 
immediately falls into its own natural folds, 
and on these lines you will fiever improve. All 
you do is to adJuV^ and “ tidy ” the drape.-" 
Distortion of merchandise makes for uf- 
ness, to say nothing of the fact that it ruins V. 
material. ' * \ 

Whilst on the subject of consideration fi 
the goods — never use big pins. Small pins lea\\ 
but little trace of where they have been, ana 
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the material returns to the department quite 
saleable. Watch the floor and see that it is 
spotlessly clean, for costly materials soil, and 
if they are returned in such a condition to the 
department the buyer tvil! regard you with 
marked disfavour. 

Develop a good eye for colours. This is 
necessary in all display work, for bad colour 
combinations in piece goods windows are 
disastrous. Colour counts for much in draping. 
Remember that it is on “ line ” and “ colour ” 
alone that the piece goods window depends. 
Good colour harmony greatly enhances the 
appearance of a material. 

A knowledge of art in all its forms is neces- 
sary, and for this reason I recommend a course 
of art. It gives an idea of balance and line as 
well as colour. 

For the new modernist ideas of draping 
one ctnnot offer advice, for “ forced ” effects 
and senstitionalism seem to be their object. 
Although modernism in some ph.ascs of display 
work may have its rightful pkace, “natural- 
ism ” in draping should be maintained, because 
the whole art of draping is to prepare and carry 
out graceful sweeps and well-defined folds. 

A deft running of the fingers through the 
folds brings out any defects and m.akes the 
drapes hang evenly. 

THE PRACTICE OF 
FIGURE DRAPING 

Figure draping is by no means a new thing. 
Long before modern window dressing came 
into being, artists “ cast “ their drapes upon the 
models to their own idea. 

Examples of classic Greek art show us that 
jc Greeks understood the relationship bc- 
veen materials and the hum.an form, and, to 
go to an c.xtrcmc, it h.as been S-iid tliat pre- 
historic man draped uncut skins upon his b<jdy 
for his evcrv'd.ay app.arcl ! A study of the flow- 
ing robes of certain E."iStcrn costumes shows 


that the art of draping h.is been studied to get 
the full effect. But in these d.iys figure draping 
has developed into an art which requires skilful 
and de.\-terous handling. It is not a matter of 
easy flowing lines into which the material fails 
of its own accord, hut the manipulation of 
yard.agc to form something which in appear- 
ance is tile same as a smart rcadv-to-wc.tr 
garment. 

The art of figure draping has developed to 
its present usefulness because it h.ts been dis- 
covered that it has definite commercial value. 
Its possibilities were first realized to the full 
in America, It is said that the Germans firs: 
began to practise it, and emigrants from that 
countr)', some thirty to forty years ago, took 
the idea with them to the United St.atcs. 

In those days wax figures were not of the 
high standard they are to-d.ay, and neither were 
fashions tlic same, but ingenious minds in- 
vented a draping form, which repre-^ented a 
woman’s figure from just above the hips down- 
w'ards. 

TJuat was the day of the “ w.asp waist.” 
Then someone invented a blouse drape on an 
ordinary bust. Eventually full-figure dra{K-s 
came in, and developed until draping has 
become the skilled practice as we know it 
to-d-ay. 

Mention should be made of Herman Fr.an- 
kenthal, who is regarded as the greatest expon- 
ent of dr.aping in .nmerica. He lias cert.ainly 
done great things for this art, and every display 
man acknowledgt'S his ability. 

In this country, figure draping h.as otdy 
developal since the ueir. John B.arkerV, of 
Kensington, were one of the first to make .a 
rcgul.ar feature of figure drapes. I believe I 
am right in siiying that at no time has jt been 
possible to visit Messrs. B.arker s during tiic 
p.ast eight or nine years without seeing one or 
more dr.ipcd figures. .All the other 
End and provinci-a! stores quickly adopted the 
practice, and w.ax figures are now rnixi'dlcd 
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\v«h a view to adaptability to draping— some 
models, of course, lend thcmscKes to it better 
than others. 

A development of this craft is the draping 
of liting models. One of the first recorded 
instances of this in London U’as in 1921, when 
.Mr. L. Wilson, then the display manager of 
Harrods, Ltd., and 3 clever draping exponent, 
gave a figure draping demonstration on man- 
nequins every afternoon for a week. The 
mannequins were draped on a stage, and then 
they paraded among the audience. A \'aricty 
of styles of fashions were giten and full par- 
ticulars of the materials used imparted to the 
audience, should they wish to purchase them 
in the department, or have any one style made 
up. An orchestra played appropriate music. 
Every demonstration crowded to over- 
flowing. 

Since that time many similar demonstrations 
Iiavc taken place, both in London and the 
prosinccs, and they have proved successful In 
every way. Such an event takes the form of a 
mannequin parade, and the fashions displayed 
arc those suggested by the display man from 
materials in stock in the depanment. 

The writer has given similar demonstrations 
on a number of occasions, and attraacd as 
many as 1,000 at a time. On such occasions 
invitations arc sent out to the regular customers. 

Mr. H. Ashford Down, the General Editor 
of this svork, dn-ssed a speci-al window, avhilst 
at Sclfridgc’s, which won a first prize of / ico 
in the International Advertising Exhibition in 
1920. He draped a girl in the fashion of 1820 
in true crinoline style, and a girl at the side 
draped in the style of 1920 wats looking through 
a curuin at her ancestor. This was a good 
example of draping whicli ssais made even more 
effective by the incv1t.ably marked contxast in 
styles- 

Figurc draping is not confined to silks, 
evening and day gowns, or opera cloaks. To- 
day we can produce a two-piecc suit from 


uncut material, and the same with a cmt, \ 
have known a man's jacket to be draped on a 
Coat form • 

How far draping will progrcvs in the future 
one cannot s.ay, but let us agree it is a pract^ 
which h.as established itself firmly and stroa^lr 
in drapery concerns. Finally, it requires 1 
specialist, and that spcdalist In every asc o 
the display man. Figure draping is a part rf 
the work of the display department. 

T/ie Business End oj Figure Draping 

Figure draping is a matter which calls Lr 
much cleverness on tlic part of its exponenrv. 
It is fascinating work, and one vihtch, on 
account of the ability necessary, captivates the 
inwgination of draper and customer alike. 
However, It is not praai<cd for the sake of 
giving an exhibition of dexterity. As with all 
aspects of business it is not worth while unless 
it brings returns. That figure draping doe$ 
bring quick and numerous sales becomes ap- 
parent to .my firm which cares to give It a 
“ try-our.” 

In my own experience, wlicn figure draping 
was first introduced, customers thought that 
the draped garment was a ready-to-wear govvn, 
and would often express a desire to purchase it 
from the window. It was, of course, necevuQ’ 
for the assistant to point nut that it w’a.s no: 
wliat it seemed to be. but if the customer liked 
the stvlc expressed, she could purcha'C the 
materia! and have It m.adc up in the workroom. 
With many such experiences in mind, it 
became obvious that in future it would be a 
wise policy to mark phnlnly the price of the 
material ptr yard on all draped figures. Now- 
adavs, however, the public understand the 
practices of the v.‘indow dresvir a little more, 
and rcali/c tliat the garment in tlie piece good» 
window is just a drape. 

Nosv the great added advantage given to 
piece gor>d> display lies in the fact tliat the 


!€)»» 
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customer can see just how the material will 
make up into a prevailing style or fashion. 
A piece goods window with such a feature has 
a much stronger message than it would have 
otlicrwise. An ordinary window just says: 

" Here arc beautiful materials,*’ A window 
with draped figures savs: “This is how these 
materials look when made up,” and if the drapes 
arc really good, and represent styles that 
strongly appeal to the customers, a good part 
of the way has been cov cred in making a sale. 
It counts for much if people can see what the 
finished article looks like. 

It has been repeatedly noticed that in nearly 
even’ case when showing a range of materials, 
the first to sell out is that used in the figure 
drape. Fretjuently it happens that customers 
not only choose the materials, but have the 
design copied in the workrooms. To my mind 
the value of a window is increased at least 
50 per cent by the inclusion of a figure drape. 
Also, another point should not be forgotten — 
there is the ” human interest.” Even if the 
draping is represented only by a wa.\ figure it 
gives that touclt to a piece goods window which 
othcnvisc would be lacking. 

To quote my own personal e.\pK.’riencc, 1 
Ivav c known sev eral customers in one day order 
jumper suits ro be made in the workrooms 
from models draped in the window. Obviously 
the display nun who drapes figures must be 
well-informed on all points of fa'ihion — indeed, 
he is a dress designer, and all drapes must be 
practical, readv-to-vvear garments, whether 
copies or originals- 

Finh/iirig Touches 
Finally, do not forget the finishing touclies. 
Many ready-to-wear garments are finished 
with trimmings or buttons, and so must the 
drapxrd one be, while the addition of a string 
of pearls, jewellery, or some little accessor)-, 
makes a big improv ement. 


Before presenting various tj-pcs of 
which I will e.xplain to readers as I go abre, 
I want to recommend that )-ou studr vx-j* 
style well before commencing to drape. Trr 
to get the drape perfect, so as to avoid uori-- 
ning, otherwise you will get the nuteria! vnt 
creased. Use small pins, especially when 
have flimsy or costly materials to handle. Kery 
well up witli the trend of fashion so tkvi vc:' 
drapes keep perfectly in step as time gr, 
on. 



Showing how material h frilled on 
elastic to form slirt 
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"I'lic summit of all draping is reached with to liavc a great fascination for the audicnci-. 

the hridal gown. Every display man ktiou-s Certahtly no draping dcmo.nstration is cotn- 

that great attraction centres around a bridal picte sviihout the bride. 

display, and at draping demonstrations tljc 'I’he bridal gown is soniewh.tt of a te-st, .uid 
bridal gown is alvwiys the most popular item, it needs to be done well. A bad brid.tl gown 

If I might give a tip to any dispi.ay man giving would h.ave a sickly efTcct. If d:?p!:iy iVe-tt 

draping demonstrations at a fa-shion parade, as v/il! remember tljat th.c same princ:pl<.'-> arc 

is frcqucntlv done now.td.av’S, it is a good plan applied to this a^ to the otitcr drapt.-s which are 

always to end with this number. The sight given, it may be of s- me help to tium. Hy 

ofa complete bride drcs'cd from yardage seems foilowittg the diagram it will be noticed tiest 

lo-j 
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Showing how train is fixed to 
shoulders 

the skirt is first of all created by arranging a 
heavy white georgette on an elastic band round 
the waist, as showninFig. 73<r; the skirt should 
be very full and long. The second diagram 
shows how the material is brought up to the 
shoulders of the model and pinned from left to 
right, forming back of bodice. Fig. 73f shows 
how the material is taken under right arm and 
pinned from right to left shoulder, completing 
front of bodice. Now fasten a diamante girdle 
round the waist, which finishes the dress. 

The next thing is the train. This is very 
simply arranged by choosing an embossed 
georgette and pinning up to each shoulder. 


Allow the material to fall gracefully to the floor, 
and finish off with plenty of floor draping, 
which should be neatly done. 

Great care should be taken in arranging the 
teil and coronet. This is most important, as 
it gives a very beautiful finish. 

AFTERNOON GOWN 
To create this gown, commence at the back 
on the figure's left w’aist and carry to the right 
as seen in Fig. 74.7. Continue round to the 



fr^. 74. Afternoon Gooert 




Fig. 74 <J 



Fig. 74 j 4 Fig. 7^r 

front, pinning as you go, until the commencing 
point is reached, wlierc the four pleats art; 
made (Fig. 74/-). 

Carry the material up the luck (Fig. 74^), 
and fold it to get the dcsireil lettgth of bodice, 
pinning to the shoulder strap^ oti either 
side. 

Carry under left arm, ticroys the front (Fig. 
74rf), pinning to the shoulder straps, and carry 
materia! out to the right. Fin the bottom edge 
of the bodice neatly into tiie '.vaist and hni-h 
off evith the belt and a necklet. 

I'HE DRAPING OF A 
LONG SLEEVED JUMPER SUIT 

One of the great difiiculties encountered in 
figure draping is the long sleeve of .a jumper. 
It is very neCi'-N'iry for every display mat; in- 
terested in figure draping to be able to execute 
this. It seems nuhtr complic.v.ed .it first, bat 
bv conti.nua! pr.ictice the difiicultirs c.tti be 
vasilv ma'^tcred. In the Sprsitg or Autuititr 
seno:>ns, fivr in-taj'.ce, f>nr h.is to d;-p;ay vvfsdkn 
1 1 r 
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/'•X- 7 S'-’ 

Star: jkcvc at right vrrist by wrapping 
inatcrial around arm. Tahc overjlioulder 
.and down left arm 

materials as ^vcll ns silks, nnd very attractive 
drapes can be obtained from the former. It is 
a decided change from tlic draping of frocks, 
and attracts more attention to the window.-.. 
In the course of the nc.xt few pages a good 
method of executing a jumper suit with long 
sleeves will be explained and illustrated by 
sketches. 

In creating a jumper suit either a soft 
woollen or .silk material may he used, tliough 
it is advis;-ible for rite hr^t attempts to urc a 



Showing how m.vtcri-al is t.ai.cn round 
to forttt left sleeve 

wofdlcn fabric about ac iti. in width. This 
avoids spoiling costly silks. It is (Ir.^t ttf .t!! 
necessary to make the right sleeve. Fig. ~^a 
shows how this is done, bv commencing at tltc 
right wrist. 'I'iic material shoviKi first be 
folded in four and wrapped round th*- rigb,: 
arm, taking gteat care to sitape the material 
to form the right sleeve. Next T.tkc it acroo-. 
the shoulders and down the left arm. I: is 
(he ne.xt mot cnv. nt which is rite ditb.cul; luie.. 
The nuteria! i< w r.appvd toum! the leir atm 
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F'S- 75 *^ 

Showing how material is pinned from 
left to right waist forming back of skirt 



Fig. Tid 

Showing the completing of skirt by 
pinning from right to left 


to make the sleeve as seen in Fig, 75i,andisthcn 
folded into a narrow space and pinned up behind 
the left sleeve out of sight, as shown in Fig. 75f. 
The skirt should now be commenced. This, 
also, is clearly shown in Fig. 75f. Notice how 
the material is first dropped neatly from the left 
shoulder to the waist, and is then taken across 
to the right side, and brought round to the 
front, making a pleat each side, as shown in 
Fig. ’]$d. All the pinning is, of course, done at 
the waist. This completes the skirt. 


Fig 75# shows the commencement of the 
jumper. Fold the material in half to get the 
desired length, and pin up to each shoulder at 
the back. This forms the back of the jumper. 
Care should be taken to allow sufficient 
material to fall so that the skirt is not inter-* 
fered with. Now continue by raking tht 
material under the righr arm to the front, anc 
pin across to each shoulder, as shown in Fig 
75/1 Thisformsthefrontofthejumper. Th 
jumper suit is practically completed, and onlli 


ti4 
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Showing Iw.v mrttcrial is pinned from 
left to right i'onning back of bodice 


requires shaping and the smoothing out of any 
ugly or unnecessary folds. 'J'hc addition of a 
belt, collar, and cuffs, givc-s the final touch. 

'File matter of trimmings, though small, is 
extrcmelv important, and these details should 
alu'.avs be thought of in connection with any 
figure draping. 

'Fhe trimmings give the fin.ai touch re- 
vjuired, and decidedh make the drape look like 
a ready-to-wear garment. For c.varnple, in 
this particular dr.t^K' a holt h.a> txeti used. This 



Shov.-ing tiie comrlction of the jumper 


cives the correct wai^: line, and iielps to mould 
the materia! to the figure. If fashion decrees 
a liigh or low waist line, this cm nb.vays be 
obtained by using tlie belt accordingly. 

Figure draping !'« .n higlilv skilled c'ccu- 
pation, and one in wiiicli there is goe.-i: 
need for practical instruction. It is a trry 
valuable bu-iness bn’tigcr. Frohinns cimtige 
quickly, it is true, but the princijilt.-^ ^et forth 
here are fund.imenta! .and, tlierefote, c.uue't 
change. 

15 






A COAT 

A woollen material 54 in. ^eidc has hecn 
used for the drape shown in this photograph. 

A coat drape rarely permits the same fin- 
ished effect as it is possible to get with a frock. 
The reason for this is tlic difficulty e.xpcrienccd 
with the sleeves, and they are bound to be on 
the “ full " side, unless some means is found 
of carrying the sleeves out in the manner dealt 
witii in the jumper suit. Still, it should be 
remembered that a dnipc is not necessarily a 
finished garment, but rather a suggestion of 
how tlie material cm be made up. 

Fig. 761/ shows how the materia! is fidded 
*■ out ' several inches to give an edging, ami 
carried over the righ shoulder, being fastened 
at tlic left waist. 'Fhe material is next brought 
over the left shoulder and pinned under the 
material on the right side, as seen in Fig. 76/^. 
Fig. /u. .Imws how the material taken at the 
bach is folded to get the desired length, and 
pinned on each side of the w.aist line. 
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THE PRx\CTICE OF FIGURE DRx\PlNG 


p'ig. 76?/ shows how thcmrucriai is drawn in 
at the waist by using a wide suede belt to 
match. This action helps to set the slccecs. 
Fur trimming added at tlie neck, cuffs, and 
bottom edging gives the finished drape. 

THE DRAPING OF AN EVENING 
GOWN 

Tin's provides a display man with pletitr of 
scope to show his artistic ability, as there are 
so many delightful styles to create. 

This particular form of draping can be 
divided into three groups; the young dance 
gown with round or “ V ” neck, the 
matron's gown, and the dinner gown. Either 




.‘'hov.ing ho'.v ni.rtcru! h t.tlon imdcr Jefr 
arm .and pinned to c.it!: shoulder at bsrl 
of model 


of the latter two is suitable for the opera top 
or deep “ E' ’’ to tJie tvaisr, whereas the round 
or “ V ” neck show.s to better adv.mtage v.utii 
the youtigcr frock. 

Stvles are naturally li.a-cd on m.atcriaK 
^ < 

chosvn. For instance, ,t heavy Lame or s eh. e? 
utjuircs a smfvath lit'.e, whersws nwtcn.al' Msdt 
as net, georgette, tulle or lace arc uoul fijli, 
and flares can be displayed in draping the 
skirts. 


1 10 
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Broken lines should always be avoided, as 
they help to widen and shorten a draping 

figure. ... j 

There are many ways of beginning a drape. 
A material rucked on a narrow elastic at the 
waist provides several styles for skirt draping. 
From this a tiered skirt or train ,can easily be 
arranged to any required length. A Princ^ 
robe, however, should be commenced from the 
shoulders, and moulded to the figure at the 
waist line by invisible pleats. 

This is a very simple drape, and can c^ily 

be carried out. It will be noticed tlut a V 

neck is formed by pinning material from the 
right waist to the left shoulder, as shown in 


Fig. 77rf. Fig. 77^ shows how material is taken 
under the left arm and pinned from the left 
to the right shoulder at the back of model. 
Fig, •j’jc shows how material is brought under 
the right arm and pinned from the right 
shoulder over to the left waist, which completes 
the “ V ” neck. Fig. 77<f shows the finishingof 
the garment by pinning material around the 
\v.u$t and fastening at the back of the model 
This gives the drooping effect. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

ADEN'S irEJR UlKDOJfS 

Ry A. C. F. WOODS 
Of }.hs$ri. Hector Pcvf, l.tJ. 


'I’lME, in the process of passing, changes all 
things, as a proof of which one has only to walk 
along the main thoroughfares, stop for a few 
minutes, analyse the exhibits of the tailoring 
houses, and then reflect on the same thorough- 
fare as it was ten years ago. In these few past 
years the whole atmosphere lias changed; the 
streets arc cleaner, tlie buildings arc frcshlv 
painted, and tliere arc attractive new store 
fronts of varying structure and design. 

The most noticeable of all arc the varying 
types of tailoring businesses. There is the 
“ free offer ” tt'pe of establishment, with 
windows crammed full of a heterogeneous 
assortment of materials, tickets, posters, and 
readj'-for-wcar merchandise. Then comes the 
“ popular price ” store, with huge, lofty win- 
dows filled with materials lined up like rows 
of soldiers, and bearing glaring price tickets 
which obstruct the view of the buying public, 
while dotted about arc revolving and stationary 
figures with hideous facial expressions. 

The most impressive of all is the house 
which bttirs the stamp of distinction, the store 
whose windows arc always dignified and attrac- 
tive; they radiate an atmosphere of refinement. 
It is this type of store that has done more to bring 
men’s wear display up to date than any otlicr. 

Business men have experimented for years 
to find a sound basts on which to build business, 
and through a course of trial and error have 
found that a combination of newspaper adver- 
tising and Tastefully dressed window? is a 
remunerative pdicy. Window and newspaper 
advertising should svnchroni/,e, and behind it 
all the p'licv of the business should be one of 
th.e outstanditit: featunrs of the advertising. 


Planntrtg a Display 

It cannot too strongly be emphasized that 
attention to detail and system is the biisis of 
all successful display work. Displays should be 
planned at least a month ahead. In order to do 
this, the display man should he alive to the 
posstbi/ifics of showing what merchandise is 
being brought in, and by spending a few hours 
a week in the receiving rooms going over the 
merchandise as it arrivc-s he is able to keep his 
eyes on lines which will be helpful when 
planning new shows. 'I'o know this asMsts him 
greatly in deciding how to stage his display. 

A Display Calendar 

Nothing throws a departmetu into con- 
fusion more quickly than lack of time to make 
adequate preparation. suggested aid to 
eliminate confusion is the appended display 
calendar. This calenthr, as will be seen, cm 
also be a great help to buyers when purchaMnt: 
their new season's goods. It i‘> not ^ugeeited 
that the following list should be slavishly put 
into operation, as tlie pu’nts mentiotJtd may 
not suit all cases. Everything depends upon 
the {>o!icy of tlie nrm for whom the display is 
bein2 made. 
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February. 

Business during Februarj- is usually quiet: it b tot) 
late for Winter clothing and too early for Spring atuic. 
This offers an excellent opportunity for shop window 
renovation 

Show mid-season Overcoats, clearance of last year'* 
ready-made stock and discontinued lines. 

PUn Spring opening displays. 

March. 

Prepare Spring opening displays. Merchandise to 
show — 

Plus-four Suits — Golf Kit — Travel Accessories— _ 
Spring Overcoats — Raincoats — Grey Flannels — ^Bright 
Lounge Suitings, favouring blue, grey, and Woe-grey. 

April. 

Plan display for Tennis, which starts early in May. 
Continue to show Plus-four Suits — Spring Ulster 
Overcoats — Flannels and Blazers— Lounge Suitings ii) 
shades of brown, grey, and blue. 

May. 

Plan displays for Ascot Week, showing formal 
Morning Dress and Striped Trousers. 

Show early Summer lightweight materials in brighter 
colourings, and athletic t^ear. 

Show also Flannels — Sports Wear — West of England 
Raincoats — Plus-four Suitings. 

June. 

Holidays are now at hand. 

Show clothing for leisure wear and open-air amuse, 
ments. 

Special shows of white Flannels and bloe Blazers 
should be made. 

Organize shows for Ascot Race Meeting Week. 

Plan to feature holidays in next month’s dbplay. 

July. 

Feature holiday wear— Tratel Accessories — Summer 
Overcoats and Raincoats. 

Regatta and river parties are in progress this month, 
Henley, and the ever-popular summer game of cricket, 
offer possibilities for a special show. 

August. 

Many shooting parties are held this month. Plus, 
four Suitings (not only for golf) alwaj-s make au 
attractive show with heather, guns, and wild stuffed 
birds. 

Owing to holidays, business starts to wancj and half- 
yearly August sales commence. 

Prepare shows for Autumn opening. 

September. 

Stage Autumn opening displays. Show all shad^ 
of brown Suitings, heather mixture Plus-four Suitings 
Ulster Travelling Coats, etc. 


The Autumn colourings, Ifautiful in hue, will 
enhance the value of merchandise intended to be worn 
at ihU time of the vear. 

Plan displays for pheasant shooting, which starts 
early in October. 

October. 

Ofganirc pheasant shooting displays. Feature Shoot- 
ing Jacket*, Plus-four Suitings, and Mackintoshes. 

Windows dressed to suggest the ideal surroundings 
will create the right atmosphere. 

Motor clothing is another line to show during 
October. 

Plan shows for Evening Dress wear. 

November. 

Dances and indoor amusements commence this 
month, and Evening Dress wear, which if treated in 
the right way, wi’ff make a heautifuf show, seffs weff 

Endeavour to create the right atmosphere. Show 
Dinner Jackets, Dress Suits, Chester Overcoats. 

Show also Winter Overcoats and Suitings. 

Travel Accessories are always a good line, but must 
of course be in kwping with the time of the )ear. 
December 

Continue to show Dress I^Vaf, D.B. Chesrer Over- 
coats, and Suitings. 

During the second week, displays in keeping with 
the f^iivc season should brighten all window space. 

There arc many other occasions, such as 
national social events and local civic weeks, 
that must be noted for individual use. They 
lend themselves to the display man or trader 
who is enthusiastic enough to make attractive 
shows. 

Handling Men's Wear 

The outstanding men in the display pro- 
fession have learned much from constructive^ 
criticism. Common sense, sound judgmen^/ 
and a keen sense of observation are 'three verTij 
necessary accomplishments that the man i‘n-| 
tending to interest himself in display mus ^ 
possess. His mind should run on artistic Jina^.' 
but to be successful the artistic trend must rj 
override the commercial aspect: b 

To deal with men whose tastes are subdil 
and whose whims and fancies arc most e.\a. 
ing, one must have a knowledge of hutiB 



MEN'S WEAR WINDOWS 



I'.y (eurttty rtf SJrft I'.it ! IsJ 

f 7 ?. XoTcl If'irdo'.y Disp'a’; 

This novel u-indow display, show'n at the Regent Street branch of Mvssr.-. Aiiftin F^ced, 

Ltd., is a Textophote reproduction of a pace from the firm’s Dressu far bf>ok. 'fiicre 
is lighting behind the picture. The display was drcs-cd by Mr. L. C. Scr,n 


ii.iturc, which entails a close and careful study 
of men, their waj’S, their plca.surcs, and their 
business. The displaying of men's wear must 
be very direct and to the point. Men arc 
beginning to discriminate benveen the different 
standards of tailoring, and in these days of 
advanced biisine.ss activity, where the tailored 
man has preference over his not so well dressed 
competitor, they are willing to sacrifice some 
of the wearing qualities on which old-fashioned 
conservative men's wear businesses built their 
reputatiojj, for the distinctive cur atid style of 
the modern tailor, 

'I'he present fashions must be shown in the 
window. If double-breasted suits arc being 
worn, then it is fatal to show singic-bre.a^ted. 
If the necessarv models are not in stock, it is 


wise to get them made up from suit lengths, 
'rhey can always be transferred into the rc.adv- 
made stock. When choosing suits and or cr- 
coats, men like to see how the materials will 
look when made into garments, atjsi for tlib 
reason no tailoring; window is complete witlv- 
out at least one well-dressed mode! of tiu.- 
prevailing fashion. 

The Dressed Model 

The dres-ed mttdei the fitst it! 

the succesvfu! display of men's wt.xir, .nul the 
ereatest aid to obtaining a well-dnS'vd inode! 
is attentio!! to det.iil. It must n.atut.i! 

as p'-assihle. T'lte deilnite line,' .-(.nd pj-dt!!' of 
stvle must be exsrefuily co!j-;der< d. Pic-otig 
12 \ 
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the garment before attempting to put it on tlie to 61 ! it out u-ith paJJing. ‘I'hc rouh U an 
form p 1 a)-s an important part. If this is not imptwiWc creation. 

done and the model is dressed and placed under 'Hshuc paper is often u‘<d for padding but 

artificial light, the creases in the nutcrial probably tlic best material Is cottf>n*wonl sheet 
appear to be greatly exaggerafeJ by shadou-s. pdJing. It is incxpctisixe, soft, light, and 
A point well worth remembering is that it quitepli3ble,andmaybcnbtainedinrollsaK>u! 
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Shelling suitings draped in a simple natural formtaho two dressed moieU of the prci ailing itile. 


is far better to show carefully handled incr* 
ch.tndisc and no setting than an elaborate 
setting and poorly-handled giwds. 

'fo dress a model, the coat and s'cst are 
centred on the form, and it is well to make 
sure that the garments fit snugly. A mistake 
‘hat is often made is to put a 40 in. chest 


\<nsurc suit on a 36 in. form, and then try 


6 pi^s long, 'fhe chest and waist of the suit 
need 3 litrJc shaping. This must be left to the 
discretion of the dresser, but great care must be 
taken not to 01 cr-pad the body part of the suit. 


C/of/i Draping 

Having carefully considered what materia!* 
are to be shown. It is necessars* to arrange them 



/■/;•. So 

Showing ■■ ready for v.cnr,'’ correct in o'cry detail, in a jetting -.ehirh i* fitnplc r.r.i ‘t.'irtg. 

$tiggc‘ting tone and dignity 

Stands, etc., which are u?cd. 'r'ce-itamis and show. 'I'hc Kackgrotitid or ” window prop" 

dome-top statids are now shapes of tlic past, that erili.inces the v.ahie of the di-jdav bet <5or- 

and the pin-box and hammer which worst hand not distract attetition from the comtiuHiny 

in hand with the set stereotyped pleating of a nnist obvionsiy not be to'-- proniinettt. It rsns't 

few vears back has been dispensed witli by be plain to tiie aver.sge display man that wiwti 

most present-cliy display men. .jhorvitsg dark bhies and lyo'.ens, .a hackyrnmn.l 

There is no doisbt that cloth draped in a of a warnser, brighter colour is nece-etry, and 

simple, natural form will, apart fntm the fitci jc/.v t-cr/.-r. 
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Temporary backgrounds made from oxidized 
metal in shades of grey and bronze are ver}' 
effective, while stone or metal \-ases with 
carefully selected lloral decoration w'ill often 
add to the attractiveness of the display. 

Velour or furnishing veKet in contrasting 
colours is tery pleasing and attractive to the 
eye, but it must not be used indiscriminately. 

Another point to guard against is the over- 
loading of window’s wnth decoration and price 
tickets. A really good window can easily be 
spoiled by the inclusion of too much decoration. 

Price Tickets y Posters^ and Cards 
No chapter on men’s window dressing is 
complete without a word about these impor- 
tant accessories. The style of lettering on the 
tickets depends upon the t)’pe of the display 
in conjunction with which they are to be used. 
For instance, if the display is one dealing with 
a special offer or sale, the price tickets and 
cards should necessarily be bold and the offer 
the main heading. On the other hand, if the 
display is one appealing to a man’s good taste, 
the price tickets should be small but legible, 
attractive but unobtrusive. 

Careful consideration is necessaiy’ when 
choosing grounds for tickets. Shades of brown, 
biscuit, grey, and blue make very attracine 


and ideal grounds, while veneer wood board, 
although a little more expensive, is most 
effecthe and dignified. Posters are undoubt- 
edly an attraction. They must, of course, be 
in keeping w’ith the cards and price tickets. 
The ground used must either blend or contrast 
with the merchandise shown. Once again, 
sery w'ell dressed windows are often spoiled 
by the use of gaudy cards and o%-er-coloured 
price tickets. Incidentally, when ordering 
cards and rickets, it is well to gii e the studio 
as mucli time as possible to complete the 
job. 

A fFord oj Advice 
The display man must not forget that the 
\nndow he dresses must reflect personality. 
At the same time, while building a reputation 
for himself, he must not forget that his first 
ser\'tcc is to his firm, and that although his 
display may artistically be attractive, it may 
from the commercial standpoint convey 
neither meaning nor attraction. Make the 
most of the "space you ha\ e, not only to sell 
suits, hats, shirts, or whatever merchandise is 
handled, but make the window sell the policy 
of the firm. Let it illustrate to the prospective 
purchaser the service and satisfaction he will 
receive if he places an order with the firm. 
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CHAPTER XV 

SPECIAL TTPIiS OF DISPLJE 

GROCER)\ PROEISIOXS, COyfECTlOXERr, ERVIT, FISJE 

MEAT AXD GAME 


Hi G. L. TIMMINS 
Dir^'Cior, Xrtsrj, ‘Jarr.e: tf Sc:, Li,:. 


T HE old idea of window drej^ing in tiiis trade 
was “build from the floor.’’ It is a business 
in which there is always an ample supply of 
empty boxes available, and the grocer, who is 
above all things a master of all the arts of 
contrivance, takes advantage of the fact. 

It is surprising, to this day, how many 
grocers avoid the tise of speci.ally made ap- 
pliances, preferring to keep to the time- 
honoured system of gradually retreating 
“ steps ” that work backward from the lowest 
level of the window pane to the very ceiling 
itself, the back of the display frequently sho\v- 
ing tiers upon tiers of empty boxes that arc 
used as the foundations of the display. 

No one can look upon such a window with- 
out appreciating the enormous amount of 
physical work involved, even in moving tlic 
boxes about. When completed, such a window 
is often so effectually built-in that it is impos- 
sible to get at the lower ranges without taking 
out some of the higher portions. 

A Modern hnprovetnent 

A very much better method than this is 
e.xempliiicd in the modern, shallower window 
with plate-glass shelves and a range of sliding 
or hinged doors at the rear that can form the 
background of the window. 

The grocer’s difficulty in many cases con- 
sists in the fact that what he does not display 
his customers do not ask for. He is engaged 
in a higltly competitive trade, and is often 
aware of the fact that many buyers will tnidgc 
chcerfullv around a whole marketing ca-ntre 


looking into a dozen windows Kforc thev -Ain 
ultimately settle on the shop for their order. 

.More than this, they will often divide their 
purchase between three or four e--tah!i>h!ncnt'', 
buying the cheap line of jam froni one retailer, 
the tea from another, and rice from .a third. 

The mother of a family, with onlv a acrv 
limited allowance, feels herself in duty boutid 
to make the most of her sltillings and peticc, 
and what may seem like tiiggardlv parsimotiv 
to the trader m.ay often be grim nece>sity to iter. 

Competition and Price J'ariaiions 

Such is competition tliat ics. invested in 
five different shops in tlie same range of 
groceries would probably obtain value on the 
totals that would show scarcely anv riitferences 
whatever, but it would be hard to convince the 
buyer of the fact. 

In consequence, in scarcclv :my trade is the 
appeal of the front window so telling as in this. 

In theory, the reas-.m for the mas- displty, 
piled from the floor of the window, is tjune 
simpiv that a greater number of anicb-s c.m 
be shown at the same time, and the eyes 
sec goods and nothing but good.-., while in any 
otiier arrangement there is difficulty in show- 
ing so much and in avoiding the display of 
background'- ami appliances. 
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like the shelves of a bookcase, are used, a 
comparatively small range of articles is shown 
at one time. 

A Suggested Compromise in Styles 

A good method, however, can be a com- 
promise between the two styles. A rather deep 
window can be dressed, rising up to the height 
of, say, three or four feet, on the flight of steps 
principle, from the lower edge of the window 
pane, and above this the plate-glass shelves can 
be used. 

In this case it would seem obvious to place 
samples of bulk goods, such as sugar, rice, 
currants, and tea, in the lower parts of the 
window, and-articles in branded packets and 
jars on the shelves above. 

Where the glass shelf arrangement is 
adopted, the space taken by the necessary 
fixtures is small. 

Upright bands of steel, perforated at close 
intervals and standing about three feet apart, 
are the sole permanent essentials. 

Brackets can be fixed on these, which can 
be raised or lowered to any height, and these 
brackets hold the glass trays. 

There arc many variations of this plan. 
Some shopkeepers adopt the bookcase pattern, 
and have uprfghK bur/f info (be wmdow at 
convenient intervals with the arrangement, 
familiar in most libraries, of bars that can be 
slipped into prepared grooves at any height, 
and form foundations whereon to rest the 
shelves. These shelves are sometimes of wood 
instead of glass. 

The advantage of the plate glass, however, 
is that, besides its light and pleasing effect, it 
is transparent, and the upper shelves, however 
high they may be, are quite useful for display. 

Danger oj Open Display 

The grocer, .in adopting the plan of open 
shows of currants, sugar, and similar com- 
modities, is not always a good psychologist. 

J28 


There is a question that keeps recurring to 
the mind of the buyer: “What becomes of 
that sugar ? ” In a large, open window on 
a main street, witli the door wide and dust 
Wowing, the question repeats itself: “What 
becomes of that sugar? " 

It is for the dealer in food-stuffs to rccognirc 
that w'e are living in an age when increasing 
attention is being drawn to contamination in 
food, and without doubt the open window full 
of exposed comestibles will very soon attract 
as much attention as the open m‘!k jug on 
the doorstep. 

The enterprising trader in any line should 
have the pioneer spirit. He need not do a thing 
because the public just tolerates It, if that act 
is unwholesome or wasteful. He is wise to 
reason: in ten years’ time the open display will 
be forbidden, so I may .as well be before my 
time as after it. 

Provisions 

Older folk remember the average provision 
shop as a rather nasty adjunct of the grocery 
business. Often it was unappetizing and sus- 
pect in every way. It was only when its wares 
had left the shop and were in the larder that 
they could conafortahly he regarded as good. 

But only the hucksicrer retains the old tra- 
dition nowada)’S. The provision shop, whether 
a branch of a general food-stuff business or a 
concern by itself, has now usually a frontage 
that makes the mouth long for bacon and eggs 
or other comestibles. 

Cool white marble, plate-glass, glaxed tiles, 
and spotless woodwork outside, suggesting 
white overalls, shining Implements, and wide 
cool spaces within, arc the secrets of the 
modern successful provision shop. 

The provision frontage display includes at 
least a glance at the interior. The shop win- 
•dow’ docs not stop at the window. The front 
that gives no vista of the inferior defeats an 
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c’.n I'e shown, 'J’his ,h;r,c iln 


important part of its pvirposc. Tvlvstcrv and 
provisions do not go together, and whatever 
hind of display may be shov.-n in tiic window, 
it should not be so congested as to cut oft a 
view of the interior. 

The provision business is substantial in 
turnover, and profits or losses are chiefiv 
dependent upon the treatment of those articles 
that arc cut and sold by weight. It is a business 
in which some branded goods play a part. 
Sauces, potted meats, tinned goods, and other 
complete packages allow their definite per- 
centages of profits. 

It may not always be realized how much a 
display is strengthened by ewhibiting good 
brands, and the exhibition of these itj tlic 
window of course involves their s.alc in 
tiie shop. Bacon, butter, and cliccsc in 
the window, supported by brands of un- 
doubted quality, can command a better 
price than the same goods would do 
were they to be a.ssociated with packages 
of dubious or unknown character. The 
fractional saving on the smaller part of 
the trade would easily be swamped by 
the loss on the larger. 

Shelves in a provision window arc of 
doubtful value, as the popular notion 
of the modern window in this trade is 
that every article is removed from it 
every twenty-four hours, and a range 
of shelves docs not strengthen this 
impression. 

Where a shop has two windows it 
is often a good plan to stock one with 
those goods that do not require cntistant 
change, and this can more or less be 
dressed upon the pattern of the grocer's 
rvindorv. ,'\Iarh!e tvould be unneces- 
sary, excepting for purpose of appear- 
ance, so that both windows sliall he alike. 

Here, shelves can be arranged on 
movable brackets and such gi'H>ds as arc 
sold in pack.ages under branded tt.atnes 


more ope.n window far such c'-o-ih a-, .-re cut 
and Sf'ld bv weigiit. 

Conjcctiofu'ry Ji'hulo'vs 

It is not necc-ss,iry to suggia-t luxury in tin* 
confectionery sliop windvnv in order to aitnict 
trade. T he notion that hitrii prices .attd good 
quality are neccssarilv identied is not re.'.liv 
widely held. Cheap sweets may he dispbved, 
for often good things are cl\eap. Expcn-ivc 
goods may also be shown, for there are sotiw 
folk wJm do fiot mind paving high prices if 
they arc reccivitig an equivalent value. 

Cheapness and deariu<s arc not the 




By courtisy of 


Mtssrs Samvel Hashnt 6- Bros , Lid 


Ftg. 82 

This attractive Display of Grocencs, Confectionery, and Provisions, at Messrs. Williamson’s, Ltd., 
South Croydon, illustrates Window Publicity for the business of moderate size at its best. There is 
no crowding in this well-balanced hy-out, and the general effect is tasteful and pleasing to a degree 

matters in a sweet-shop window. The real The first of these involves that goods shall 
message it must convey is purity and dainty appear in the original packets and boxes of the 
handling. well-known firms, and that familiar names, 

Sweet-shop customers are buyers of food- already published broadcast in newspapers, on 
stuff in its most intimate and enticing form, hoardings, or in other ways, shall be seen with 
They ask for it in the spirit of luxury lovers, the actual goods in the shop window, 
and their first demand is for a guarantee that , The window, in this trade, that gains the 
what they buy shall at least be pure. full advantage of manufacturers’ publicity, can 

This guarantee can be offered in two ways, afford to dispense with many other aids to 
in the shop window. It can be the guarantee business. It may not indicate the highest com- 
of big names and well-known brands, or it can mercial wisdom when these are dispensed with, 
be the guarantee of the trader himself. but at all events, where capital is small, and 
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there IS very little money available for shop He has pro-.tJ the qualiiv of the c-'-’T 
furnishing, the wisobt policy is to make a full reach him. Hi- other duty, to v.iiich tise «; ''p 
display' of the best brand';. windote rnu^t bear its testiit'.'^tiv, that 



/■fc. Ketfi St;:p Display 



lust 


rrived. and v.liich '.v.n available a: a 'rvciil rrict 


window with its brass rod and neat curtain, 
and its displav of boxes and packages bearing 
name's of undoubted reputation, has a strong 
appeal. 

The trader wlio thus guarantees the good 
qualitv of his stock h.TS dotie one-half Isis work. 


avokh deten’oratinn, damage, f>r unph-.T. uu 
handiitig. 

1'iie sweet-stutr v.'if!do',v should he fre- 
quently dressed to prest.-jst any r.ccuinulitiot’ 
of dust. Its ntting-. however ■^insplc, should 
he s'potles-'. Probahiv tis'r best term fat t'ne 

I 
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shopkeeper to bear in mind as the last word for 
his show is “ Appetizing.” 

Sweets are not appetizing when they are 
hurled together carelessly and when they lie 
in disordered heaps. 

Stock Deterioration 

Large window displays in sweet-stuffs mean 
rapid deterioration of stock. Nearly alwaj’s it 
is advisable to sell what has been shown in the 
window as a cheap line, and not take it back 
into ordinary stock. Hence the advisability of 
keeping the display to small samples, rather 
than big bulk. 

The sunny window is always a difficulty in 
this trade. The melting-point of chocolate is 
low, and the play of sunshine upon it will 
quickly bring the cocoa-butter to the surface, 
giving a white and damaged appearance. Other 
classes of sweet-stuff are not so liable to deteri- 
orate, but the sunny window needs blinds. 

It is, therefore, a wise policy to change win- 
dows frequently and avoid heavily dressed 
displays. 

Dressing a Fruiterer’s Windou> 

The word ‘‘Fruiterer ” is used in its larger 
meaning, and includes business in vegetables 
and flowers. 

Experience in this business appears to favour 
the window that is for stock-in-trade as well 
as for display. There are many reasons for 
this, but probably the two chief ones are that 
much business is done with customers who 
never enter the shop at all, and that deterior- 
ation is so rapid, especially in small fruit, that 
to put aside the finest samples for display pur- 
poses is to consign them to useless destruction. 

The newly arrived stock, as fresh and new 
as it can be, is in most cases the best for display 
purposes. The problem of showing goods is 
involved in the problem of keeping stock. 
Newness tells before every other consideration. 


Custom of trade, too, dictates the policy of 
the trader. The buyer would not be satisfied 
to see choice selected samples in a show window 
from which to order, and then be served with 
nondescript goods from another pile. Objec- 
tion would be raised to the difference, even in 
the appearance, between the sample and the 
purchased goods — and were there no difference 
there would be no object in separating the two. 

In this trade the window contains stock, 
and its appearance is best maintained when 
goods pass swiftly in and out. 

It is futile to suggest that the window from 
which sales are made belongs to the low-class 
business.* A journey through the best resi- 
dential suburbs of London or any large city, 
reveals the fact that the shops in this line that 
do a heavy trade are those that sell from the 
display. 

The young man commencing in this trade 
will find that a very considerable portion of his 
business Is done outside the shop front. It is 
from the stands before the glass frontage that 
a great quantity of goods are sold. 

The moral is one that can be applied when 
building and reconstruction projects are under 
consideration. The shop completely open to 
the street may be awkward in winter weather. 
A window of some kind is desirable, and pro- 
bably the best effect can be obtained by building 
the shop window about ten or fifteen feet back 
from the pavement, thus allowing a broad 
space in which goods may be displayed. 

To avoid the necessity of removing all this 
stock each evening, the shutters would be in 
their normal place, close up to the pavement. 

The problem of display in this trade has 
been very successfully solved by paying great 
attention to the upper parts of the windows 
and walls. Where large quantities of veget- 
ables are handled it is not easy to avoid an 
appearance of cheapness and commonness. 
But the effect of plate-glass, white tiles, and 
neat woodwork wherever possible, amply backs 
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Fir,. 84. An Atlrnctivf MacFishcAfs DUftny c: the Ccnlanf s Dranch,, 46" Finchiry Fej/t, A.//'. 
The “ dressing” of ihc central nt.irbic flnb is a feature. Note the little Scottid: J-.gurc in the 
foreground, advertiting the Company’ Kiltie’’ brand of haddocl:-. 'I'hc v.holc dttpi.-y r in 
objcct-lcj-on for the fishmonger in the art of attractive d!':p;.;y 


up efforts towards neatness and cleanliness on 
tlic stands and tlic flcKtr. 


Fish, Meat, and Game Displays 

These subjects arc linked topetlier, as, 
though usurdlj’ carried on iti different sliop.s, 
many methods apply in conimott. 

Prevailing custom ittcreasingh' mclint'S 


toward the open frntit with, marble shiL, and 
whoever contemp'atcs pttttitn: in stew sjitsp- 
fittings cinnor igttore tltc trertd, 

'Phe rnc.at-siiop window th-tt is conrttt, rd 
hv nie.ans of slidtng-gdass '.vintioW' to be 
kept closed, although following a rather older 
pattern, is .alotig safer lints, .sir.I it is difttcuit 
to see what pmctic.;! sug;:e';:o!i'- f''r r.nrat or 
fish salf'm.utship in. the fotvire w:li .•(■.oaf 
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the exposure at least to the extent that this 
allovv’S. 

It has been suggested that under really 
hygienic conditions the meat and fish business 
will be conducted behind a water curtain, that 
is, a constant spray of falling water that catches 
all dust and microbes. Such curtains are in 
operation in some Victories where food is 
manufactured, all tvindotvs and doors being 
covered in this way. The stream must be cut 
olF when people seek to pass through. 

But this is a far project yet. 

Many shopkeepers, in planning the fish and 
game shop, find the central marble slab in the 
middle of the front a good arrangement. For 
fish this is usually sloped toward the pavement, 
and a channel contrived that the drippings of 
ice blocks and any water that is used may be 
carried off. 

The plan is good in many ways, but, in 
carrying it out, it often happens that too little 
space is allowed on either side for the passage 
of customers into the shop. 


This point really belongs to shop con- 
struction rather than window dressing, but 
is important to bear in mind in the arrange- 
ment of the goods upon the central and side 
slabs. 

By a little manipulation of stock the slabs 
can be so arranged that there shall alu*avs be 
easy access into the shop. 

The writer has recently seen some newly- 
fitted fish and game shof)s, where the idea of 
the central marble slab has been carried out, 
not as part of the front, but retired into the 
shop so as to allow a wide space before it for 
salesmanship. 

Probably white slabs and white tiles look as 
well as anything for fish and meat shops, but 
the tendency of white marble to stain Is a point 
that should be remembered. A duller colour, 
such as grey, for the marble, if well supported 
with light-coloured tiles, looks nearly as satis- 
factory when it is new, and a great deal more 
so when it has been long exposed to work and 
weather. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
SPECIJL TYPES OF DISPLJV 
TOBACCO, TOYS AND GAMES, FANCY GOODS 


By G. L. TIMMINS 
Dirccur Mnsr:. y,t. 


Tobacco 

The question iias been asked rcccntiv; “Are 
tobacco shop windows too fantastic: ” and it 
is a subject quite worth while for the small 
trader to consider. 

The custom of the trade that holds to-dav 
is that the window shall be crowded with an 
almost stupendous number of small articles, 
nearly every one of which is a perfect dazzle 
of rainbow tints and hues. 

The ordinary layman, when pressed for an 
opinion, will admit that it is with the utmost 
difficulty he can make head or rail of a tobacco 
shop window, and is often hard put to it to say 
if his own choicest brand of tobacco or cigar- 
ettes is ever displayed. Indeed, it may be 
staring him in the face at the very time of 
speaking, and he will not immediately be able 
to point to it. 

T/te CronAeA IFiruion) 

'riiere is an historical reason for this. The 
tobacco window at one time w.as scanty and 
careless. 'Hie advent of multiple shop firms 
with new ideas of efficiency set a new pattern 
for the window. Whether by accident or 
design, these firms appeared to agree that the 
crowded window made for business. 

At a time when new' methods were due to 
come along the interests of manufacturers and 
middlemen became identified in some noublc 
cases, and the policy that had earlier been 
adopted as a new mctliod became strengthened 
and cained endorsement, as it suited the pro- 
prietors of well-known proprietary lines that 
many brands sh.ould be shown. 


Kc'e-rr ir Sr.r.. I.tJ. 

A Nt-.i' Projession 

Behind all thi .< grew up a .‘■pcci.ahzed new 
profession. To dress a tobacco witidow on 
orthodox lines is nor an easy task, and hiehlv 
trained skill is nece-ssary. T'lie work is labor- 
ious and e.xacting, and according to the recog- 
nized standards of the work it takes loni: 
practice and much study to enable a man to 
become a window dresser in this line. 

The great tobacco firms' undertake to drcsS 
the windows of their retail customers free of 
charge, on condition that a certain nuniber of 
their own line.s are shown. .As many of these 
firms constitute a vast amalgamation, and the 
window dressers must proceed upon lines that 
their directons approve, the number of brands 
that must be displ.ayed constitutes a formidable 
list. The retailer’s stock also demands a fair 
representation. In consequence, an appalling 
numlxrr of small packets are practiciilv c.ir- 
marked for display, however the work is 
done. 

The splendid manner in which the e.'.pcrt 
window dressers deal witii their problem ser> 
a kind of pattern that the individtial window 
dresser does not like to disregard. .An e.xcci- 
lent example of this tvpc of window displiv 
is givett on page i 36. There is a f.i-liion in 
tobacco windyw.s. and what sui!> the p'liicy of 
the multiple simp is scarcely a p.ittern the 
smaller man feels bold enoug'n to drp.'Ht 
from. 

00 

Hut tile tobacconist in adhering to the 
crowded stvie of witidow drr-sing, tnake-. a 




By coUTUsy of The Imperial TiAauo Co, Vi 

Fig. 85 . ^ Well-arrangtd Sfectmen Dressing for One of (he Best C/ass Tobacconists 


great demand on the human powers of obser- undertakes this task himself, he regards the 

vation. To all intents and purposes, the win- accepted pattern as too strongly established to 

dow, with its confusion of multitudinous small be departed from. 

articles, is merely a manifestation that tobacco It is suggested here that it would well repay 
is sold on the premises, and the display has the such a man to take a lesson from some other 
same selling value and force that the huge glass tradespeople, and try the effect of a less 
jars of tinted water once had in chemists’ shops, crowded window occasionally, or if this is too 
The chief buyers of tobacco, ci^rettes, big an innovation, of a less confused display, 
and pipes are men, and men are not patient One difficulty of having an unusual display 
shop-window searchers. This fact makes the in a tobacco shop is that the ordinary smoker, 
orthodox line almost more bewildering. when he misses the old familiar confusion of 

The small trader, with his single tobacco the orthodox window, nuy pass on unheeding, 

shop, finds it a great convenience to have his Doubtless the same reasoning appealed to the 

windows dressed for him. Even when he old-feshioned chemist, who might have argued 
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th.it “ L nitrii the public fee tlie coloured v,i>c< 
of '.v.iter tliey '.von’t know ir if a chemist's 
siiop." But when once the custom %vas broken, 
no one saw the virtue in tlic old marks. 

•Another difficultylies in the inherent doubt, 
in the mind of a smoker, of am- kind of de- 
parture from custom. Ouite frankly, tlie 


whose me.in.N are linntrd di'-itk'.-i of cour-r to 
be told; "Wc don’t -tock thn*-; che,.;-':!’ 

brand,...'’ 

A'et, with all tiicfV fd’jectio:!', d'.c p!,n’. of 
the simpler .and h"'' CotUvoed •.vnvJow s'-en'..' 
well worth trying as .in orcoiiina; cs,rerimtr,; 
to test the neighbourhood, if open di'piav lA 



.A novel displiy by Messrs. H. C.l jarri': Son. limnricniouth. v, !;ith 
secured .1 medal .v.varJ in the Tif-/;cci window dimlay comretitjo.-. 


smoker who goes into a shop to buy cigarettes 
or tobacco wants to be free from attempts at 
salesmanship. He knows what he wants and 
the tobacco shop is, to him, something like a 
club, tile place where his own opinion will not 
be questioned and where he is a free man. 

It might he argued that the unusual window 
suggests to him a place where attempts may lx; 
made to sell him a pipe he doesn't need, or to 
induce him to change iiis smoking mixture. 

The unusual outside appearance, too, is 
sontehow or other thought to be afs.ociatcd in 
th.e public mind wit'li liigh prices. 1 lie smoker 


so successful with other traders, rliere should 
be no reason whv it should not be succe'.'fu! 
with tobacconists. 
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should prove of great ralue for the mo\ ing to)'s, clockwork 
and electric, that make a window attractive to young and 
old alike. 

The possession of such a floor does not necessarily 
mean that costly toj-s shall always be on display. It mav 
not be posable to arrange that they shall be, but it is good 
to have the power to show them to ad\-antage when the 
opportunity occurs. 

One window has been spoken of, but deep, evenlj’ floored 
window's are the best pattern throughout, if it is possible. 
The model for at least tw’o classes of customers is the 
nursery floor. These two classes are \ery young children 


BH 

.n tai 



Bycourtisyof \leists tt’alhi ^ Ce , LIJ 

Fig-. 87. anJ the Beanstalk ” 

A very striking external display at Messrs. Wallis & Co., Ltd., Holborn, which attracted 
crowds of eager youngsters and their parents to the Toy Department. Illuminated by flood 
lighting and fairy lamps, this giant electric sign extended over 245 ft., and aroused great 
pubbc interest. 

modern selling, and the trader who has the of both sexes and older bo)'s and grown-up 

courage to dispense with old methods and folk, who are interested in mechanism and 

adopt a more scientific form of window dress- movement. 

ing, will without doubt be rewarded with It is better not to put any goods up close to 
increased trade. the glass, but keeping the nursery or playroom 

floor in mind as the model, let the glass be the 
loys and Games open side of the room, and let the shelves of 

Where it is possible, and even when it cute the other sides be as crowded with good and 

into the shop space, at least one window in a interesting things as if is possible. 

V toy shop should be of sufficient depth to allow One of the key-notes of attraction in a toy 
a^.^od square floor on a level with the bottom shop is movement. This does not mean that 
of the ,^,glass. A space of 50 to lOO square feet, me^anical toy’s shall alw’ays be going at full 
neatly Levered with linoleum or parquet, tilt, or the scene depicted by dolls shall be 
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Fii’. 8F. SciSicnal Disphsy': Ft:t\cr Chrittt'iiFi ll'o hh-.y 

A live mode! ofl’athcr Chri<tmas rnnkir.g toys for tlie children made Uii^ '.viodr.-.v, tlioupL i; 
situated in a side street, wonderfully attractive, and very succe'-fui in it' oL'iect t'f tr-teriny fr.riv 

purciia'inc of Ciirisln!:i« to;.; 

actually in motion, but tliat life shall ,at .all ly.-e D'Jf s H'.mc " 

events be suggcsteci. 'I'his llcKir, in one wimiow ii^rd fi-r mccinut- 

If possible, however, during the best shop- ictl displays, c.an lx- u-ed in ntiiers for 'uch 
ping hours there should be toys in motion, and scenes as a deiirs “At Home *’ p.utv, witis dolK 
it is here that the wide fioor is service.able. A seated ar<nnid, and tnini.ititre t.iblo. cli.nt'-, .and 
small dyjiamo — power taken from the electric tea-sets laid out with ample nHuti. 
currctu — can be used to keep a tov train in 
constant motion, or to work some of t}!o<e 
ingenious miniature fhctoriiTS, cranes, and 
wt'rkshops that the Mec.mno, Primus, and 
other enterpri^itig firm; turn out so well. 'Piii' 
would Constitute an .ittraction .at anv time. 
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The majoriry of toy-f})op w’}ndov« are too 
crowded c\cn for the child’s mind. There are 
not enough open spaces to allow for the plav 
of imagination. 

Wide glass sheUcs, arranged on the two 
sides and the back of the window, gitc oppor- 
tunity for as much crowding as may be desired. 
These should be arranged so that the lowest 
shall not unduly spoil the display upon the 
floor. The sense of light and openness is good. 

It should be remembered, also, that the 
toy and games shoppppcals to grown-up people. 
Its cards and jig-saw sets ha\e a personal call, 
and a recognition of the adult buyer in at least 
one good corner should well repay for the 
space taken. 

But more than this: grown-up folk arc the 
ultimate powers with whom the real decision 
rests as to whether a purchase shall be made 
or not. 

It is doubtful If very noisy toys have a real 
selling value in a window. The child may like 
the drum or the trumpet — but the parent does 
not. A concession may have to be made to' 
the child and the little eyes can be trusted to 
find the instrument of tumult, however hidden*, 
but the prominent places should be given to 
those articles that the parent would select. 

Fancy Goods and Stationery 

One of the faults of the ordinary w’indow 
of this kind is that it is far too crowded. Its 
effect is to bewilder and perplex. It may h.a\c 
a meaning to the person who patiently settles 
down to examine, but the passcr-by who can- 
not linger Is usually at a loss to get hold of a 
single definite idea 

In some cases, however, simple yet remark- 
ably successful efforts have been made to give 
character to such a window. 

A Dominating Colour Note 

One method is to make use of colour uith 
courage and discrimination, wherever the 


stationery departmenr gives the opportunity. 
Thus: the firm rvsolv cstoadopt aline of sMtion- 
erj’ letter-paper and envelopes in many varieties 
of si/c and shape, but of one iihuncu \ e colour. 

That colour note could be struck in a dom- 
inating manner in some part of the di*p!av. 
Supposing, for instance, the window is a hnxtd 
sheet of glass fifteen to twenty feet in width, 
the central part of this could be uwd for the 
purpose. 

The first effect of such a strong note would 
he that the window would at least be 
observed by passers-by. It would stand out 
among other shop windows. It would have 
character in itself, t-.pccially if the lute were 
striking and unusual. 

The second effect would be that the window 
would be cleanly and clearly divided into two 
parts, and the eyes of the window parcr be 
enabled to come to rest in a manner that is not 
possible when great numbers of miscellaneous 
articles are presented in unbroken array. 

On cither side of such a splash of colour 
would be room for two distinct displaj's, and, 
as far as possible, they should be expressive of 
only two ideas at a time. 

For instance, leather goods might well con- 
stitute one of these, and artists’ materials 
another. Never should they be crowded, reli- 
ance being placed more upon constantly 
changed windows than upon samples of all 
sorts being shown at once. 

Stationers arc advised to display their waits 
more definitely in units or groups, care being 
taken to contrast one group with another, thus 
adding to the effectiveness of the display and 
nuking a more specialized appeal. 

Balance, proportion, harmony, and contrast 
arc four factors which make for success in all 
window dressing, and in fancy good> and 
stationery windows these principles should be 
rigidly borne in mind in order to avoid hap- 
hazard window dre5‘>ing, whicli fails in Its 
selling appeal. 
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FURXISHIXG, HARDU'ARE AXD IROXMOXGERK (AUXA AXD 
GLASS, J Elf TILLERY, ETC. 


Ih- G. L. TIMMINS 
Dirfctcr, Mestrs. yr.n^t Fm":c K'.r, LtJ. 


The furniture dealer is often in the difficulty 
of having to display a great deal of stock in a 
very restricted space. Where he lias a range 
of windows, he is able to cut off some of them 
for special shows, but where he has at most one 
or two in which to indicate his whole business, 
he is seriously liandicapped. 

Dresstiw a Funitshtfi^ JFi/iiioiv 

Were we to take the furniture from the 
best sitting-, dining-, or drawing-room in 
London, and crowd it into an apartment one 
quarter tlie size, we should almost certainly be 
startled to see how mucii tlie appearance of the 
whole and of the individual pieces liad suffered. 

Expensive suites of well-made articles at 
once become tawdry and cheap in appearance 
if jammed together in solid masses. 'I'he 
smooth polish bears a sickly, varnish-like com- 
plexion, and the delicate mouldings lose their 
merit. Many a purchaser who has half re- 
gretted his bargain in a furniture shop, ha< 
been amazed at the appearance of his good' 
when they find their place in a furnished house. 

The furniture dealer is well aware of thb 
fact, but has to face the difficulty that although 
goods crowded together lose fifty per cent of 
their appearance, if they are not displayed sides 
may be lost. 

'I'hc solution — if there be window space 
sufficient — lies in dressing two distinct kinds 
of windows. One, the cnnvded kind, more o,- 
less a sample window of as large a v.ariety as 
it is possible to display, the other, the staid and 
dignified apartment, in which the feu’ pieces 


shown are set out in all the dignity of tittiti^ 
surroundings. 

Which of the two kinds is the better (’..o 
prob.ably never been settled. K.acii has its value 
and merits and e.ach lias good sellitig fotc. 
The tradition is that the first is suiuble f”r .v 
cheap trade, and the second for a busiot'" of 
higher class. Hut it is doubtful if this rule t' 
satisfactory or reliable. 

The MoAcffi Siv/t' of Juirn 'nure Sh'r.r 
If'lridoic 

Completely furnished ro'uns are the fivatuie 
of modern furniture window disp!;u>. 

One secs dining-room,s set forth with well- 
chosen cutler}’, china, and table decorations ; 
kitchen displays complete in detail with pans, 
pots, and cleaning utensils; bedri»ms of attrac- 
tive colour conrbination-; and cntr.tnce hails, 
with stairs. In short, the ideal home i- pln.nned 
and placed before the pas^cr^-by, thrtnigh the 
medium of the show window. 

In disj)!ays ofoffice furnitttre and ctjuiptnent 
the same thoroughness is itoticeablc, the In;-:- 
ncss atmosphere being created hv the rnatty 
appliances that belong to the rw! office. 

But all the ctrcful plans of groiipitig to- 
gether the apparent nece"itics of lion'.e .ami 
office arc incomplete withnur tli.u touch nt 
habitation v.'hich gives a homel}’ .tppr.rr.tnce, 
and suggi'sts real life 

I'hc fur.niture di-.pla}-' to-tln- nceti a per- 
sona! atmosphere, to demoU'ti.ite i.n a eonvinc- 
stw tnatmer their contfuts and .'.dia::!-'.;;r-', 

O 

and lab-our-saving ’.rdtirs. 
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^Usttt Otui Vntt & Sont, hi 

Fig. 89. Linking up Press AJvertising tcith WmJoiu DUphy 
A striking display by Mr. Noel D. Hawkins, Display Manager to Messn. Drage A: Sons, Ltd., 
which produces a Matania drawing of Caesar crossing the Rubicon that had been a feature of one 
of the well-known Drage advertisements. An enlarged print of the advertisement w as shown in the 
window, which attracted wide attention 

habitation, to give warmth, and strike a note other than ordinary lighting sj-stems: efFec- 
of conviction. tive arrangements of wax figures employed to 

Antique and period furniture, however, demonstrate the advantages of a reading lamp, 
require very careful study before wax figures or the comfort of electric fires, are among the 
are included in the display. many possibilities of such displays. 

r-«' Great care should be exercised in the selec- 

Arr an ge merit oj JJ ax Figures ^ suitably coloured dresses, and correct 

The drop-end settee and the easy chair lend men’s wear, for the figures employed. With 
themselves to attractive posing of wax figures discretion, a splash of colour, sometimes a little 
in positions expressive of comfort. The wax daring, but out of the ordinary, is a great help 
figure is “ at home ” in every furnished room in completing the display in rooms that are 
display, and, when carefully posed, creates a designed and carried out in soft tones of har- 
sense of completeness. mony. Good cut-out figures in characteristic 

In the music room or lounge, the oppor- attitudes are also used by furnishing firms, 
tunities are numerous, and throughout “the One of the advantages of using cut-out figures 
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ih' ti'Uttesy <’f MfUf': /L-iJ A -• r. ^ 

Fig. 90. An E_fecliT( lituiroo’r. Diighiy. 

'I'hc above v.'inciou' was contrived by Mr. Noel D. H.awkin? to !iarmoni?c witii t!»c adverti-vnir. v.t 
“A good wife deserve; a good home,” which .irpc.ar; in the foregrotind. Drage’s brlieve t!'..'.! 
good advertisement, after it has done its work in tlic Press, can be utilised to lend selling intervt 

to the windows 


is the fact that it is not necessary to hire or 
borrow the clotliing wliich must be used witli 
wax figures, and in addition it is possible to 
adopt the exact pose required, whereas wax 
figures must be placed in a set position. It 
must always he remembered, however, that 
cut-outs lack the realism of wax figures. 

Blank walls offer many opportunities to 
make attractive displavs of furnishing fabrics. 

Harmony in Set Schemes 

A scries of furnished room suggestions can 
be made in the showroom, and often man)- 
unused spaces can advantageouslv be treated, 


giving expression to the firm's readiness to 
suggest, estimate, and carry through complete 
home furnisliing. 

All display space is valuable, and unic'^s well 
carried out, set schemes of this nattirc cut he 
detrimental instead of useful ; it is, fitr refore, 
alwavs well to study a stvle that i' applic.ible 
to the sjiace and in keeping with the cla". of 
goods tiffcred, so as to create an attn<',;p!u re of 
the right nature. 
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A book or two, a newspaper, a few letters that 
have been through the post, are a great asswt- 
ance in this way. T'o gain the full advantage 
of the newness and worth of the furniture, a 
certain stiffness in arrangement is almost 
necessary. By the introduction of books, 
papers, and letters, this stiffness can be relieved. 

A bookshelf in a library scene is obviously 
unconvincing without books. But the full 
advantage of these properties is not obtained 
by relying only upon staid, formal rows on a 
shelf. The book open on the table, the letter 
propped against the clock on the chimney 
piece, or the newspaper thrown carelessly on 
the arm of the easy chair, give actuality and life. 

Dual Purpose Display 

When a furniture shop is making use of its 
window' spaces for two purposes — the display 
of the set-out room in one portion, and a more 
crowded selection of general furniture in 
another — it is not easy to make the two parts 
harmonious. It may not even be wise to try 
to do so. This is one of the cases in which 
there is such a marked difference between the 
two appeals that any attempt at compromise 
may easily be disastrous to both. 

It is undoubted that in the furniture trade 
the shop windows have an enormous selling 
value, and on this account it is reasonable that 
where a crowded window is decided upon, 
every part of the space shall be given its full 
value. 

People do not buy furniture every day, but 
impressions gathered over months or years 
remain. 

To some extent the advantage of this cumu- 
lative goodwill is lost unless there is a constant 
general display. Where bedsteads are displayed 
one weefc,\ables the next,' and dining-room 
suites the third, the effect on the frequent 
passer-by is not that the t-ariety stocked is la^e, 
but that the proprietory is constantly chan^ng. 


It is highly important .in this business to 
malntam some kind of uniformity in display 
that links all the tveeks of the year together. 
The reason for this is that when a customer 
actually buys, he does so because of many 
stored-up impressions that have made him 
realize the general value offered by that shop. 

Price Ticket Points 

The two kinds of windows referred to lend 
themselves to different kinds of treatment in 
regard to price tickets. 

Where many articles are shown in the same 
window, the statement of price is an important 
prt of display. It serves no purpose to be 
reticent in this respect. Boldly written cards, 
uniform in size, colour, and lettering, should 
make the cost clear in every case. ^ 

In the display of a completely furnished 
room, however, a different method is advisable. 
Much depends upon the nature of the appeal, 
whether it is to show how a good effect may 
be obtained by a very moderate outlay, or that 
costly and luxurious furniture can be supplied 
in harmonious settings. The appeal is either 
to those to whom money is a consideration, 
or to those who put quality before everything. 

In the first case it may be well to indicate 
the price clearly, hut care should be taken to 
let the price ticket and showcards harmonize 
with the general setting. 

Where quality is the chief consideration, it 
is always a question whether the overture need 
mention price at all in the first instance. The 
sense of luxury and the artistic feelings arc to 
some extent jarred when prices are thrust upon 
the notice. The dignity that belongs to a well- 
planned room may arouse curiosity It creates 
an interest that may result long afterwards in 
inquiry and thus lead to business. The moment 
substantial sums of money are involved, the 
subject of price may be held over till actual 
business is being discussed. 
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JJ njui l?'OllfllOTl^Cf'y From tlur point f>f \ of tb.c puhiic ’It-' 

The hardware window has no prccFc hardware v.dndow often confu'cd .uni fndr.‘i- 
limits. It passes by casv gradations on one side nitc. There is t(>r> niuci! to sttnu-. .md ci.i-.-i- 
to cutlery, silverware, and even jewellery. It fication is app.irently avoided as s.vi didictsit or 
is associated, on the other, with that wide range impossible. 



/'7^. 9r. cifTfr IlizrJ'.cdU /fVe/fi.r jC; .'/r. AiUrt A. ‘/err 
hr }iUs!ri, Thd. Gunn, I.iJ., Fo-; Sirref, E.C., enr iniizinr /L' 
rf du’-.inlun cc'ti':^ uumUs 


of subjects embniceti in the description, “ Oils 
and Colours," in v.’hat rather resembles a 
grocer's shop. It speciali/.es in such wide .ap.rrt 
subjects as electric lighting, power, and ga^ 
heating, and even incbidc'^ pliimbitig as a p.irt 
of Its maiiifold itnerests. 


Where hardware aitd irnninoiigvty ate 
underfaben in .a multiple -tore, the librliho-i;! 
of cotifusion it! stock or di'S’b’.y i-- greatly m:ni- 
m!7.ed, for pmcticr.lly every articF fill;, into a 
defined pl.ace in one or ottter of fert.!!t: c'.'-.iny 
distinguished dep.’.rtttients. 
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The small trader, with the single shop, has 
no such advantage. His business tends to 
spread out into variety, and though he may be 
able to keep his shop subdivided in some rough 
and handy manner, the window becomes a 
general receptacle. 

A Difficult Medium 

Those display men who have made hard- 
ware displays, realize that they have exceed- 
ingly difficult material to deal with, and that 
they have little opportunity of using the experi- 
ence of others or of finding inspiration in the 
shops around them. 

The display of any particular section of 
wares afFords a good opportunity. Tools, for 
instance, if allowed a window to themselves, 
can be shown with wonderful effects. But it 
is rather generally accepted that the moment 
the display man passes away from one or two 
special sections, the difficulties of making an 
attractive display become legion, as the actual 
goods in many cases do not lend themselves to 
decorative treatment. 

That the trade is difficult is admitted, but 
no matter what particular branch or trade the 
display man is engaged in, he will find much 
to hinder him. In reality the display man in 
the hardware profession is scarcely more 
handicapped than those in other trades, and 
he makes a mistake to take defeat for granted. 

No display man, in any branch whatsoever, 
has yet exhausted all the possibilities of making 
the show window a greater selling force; no 
trade is yet so advanced in the art of com- 
mercial display as to have enabled him to have 
learned all there is to know. 

Moreover, since hardware display is perhaps 
the least overworked of any, one may reason- 
a.Kbly assume that it is less difficult to strike some 
origi'^jal note that is in keeping with the par- 
ticular tgoods offered for sale, than in almost 
any other\ 


Classification oj Goods 

The great failing of the a\erage hardware 
window is the lack of judgment shown in 
classifying the goods. Hence, one sees in the 
average two-window hardware shop that both 
windows try to represent the whole of the 
stock. Such a display, especially when seldom 
changed, is never a very great help in the matter 
of direct sales. The average proprietor seems 
to be quite satisfied so long as the appearance 
of hts windows indicates the general nature of 
the business carried on. 

But the idea of a show window (even if only 
one) should be to represent some special fea- 
tures and qualities in the shop, and to build up a 
reputation forthe individual businessquiteapart 
from its being one of many. It is absolutely 
necessary constantly to change the windows and 
create the demand for goods, by showing the 
right goods, at the right time, at the right price. 

Hardware goods and ironmongery have 
their season, just as every other trade; yet 
unless it so happens that a customer purchases 
the last watering-can in the season, it is not at 
all unusual to find quite an assortment of 
watering-cans occupying valuable window 
space in the depth of winter. 

In this respect this trade is not alone, and 
similar habits exist in many traders’ window’s : 
“ So long as we've got it, keep it in the wdn- 
dow,” is the motto of the tradesman who 
cannot hope to make progress. 

The modern Idea, found so excellent in 
other trades, of concentrating attention on 
individual articles by grouping and classifying 
each particular line, should work out well in 
hardware and ironmonger)’. Further, educa- 
tional or demonstrative show window’ displa)’s 
should be the means of creating direct sales, 
and of adding to general turnover. 

Creating Additional Sales 

The shopper who needs any specific article 
will go where it is usual for that particular line 
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to b'j iH>ckfd. He will go, for e.v.itnplc, to the 
draper for calico, to the grocer for jam.aiui to 
the irotunonger for nails, 
atul iiis decision will 
scarcely he atTccted by 
v.'hether the goods arc in 
the window or not. 'Phe 
idea of window display 
is to create a demand 
for something the cus- 
tomer didn’t know he 
wanted: to make addi- 
tional sales possible. 

This is the point and 
purpose of v.’indow 
display. 

The window display 
that shows a selection 
of articles representative 
of the trade, will in the 
quickest and surest way 
make direct additional 
sales, provided, of course, 
some orderly scheme is 
adopted. 

The average iron- 
mongery or hardware 
shop carries a stock of 
three distinct classes — 

1. The things tliat 
more directly concern 
and are used by a man. 

2. The things that 
are dailv used by a 
•woman. 

3 . Utilities that make 
for the case attd comfort 
of both sexes. 

The stock could be 
arranged with such a 
simple ch-wsiheation .as 
this in mind to make 
rough divisions that in 
th.cir special, yet cumu- 


latne, appeal would . 
fh.cv were irttesuieil 


tree: ttcc 


w:, 
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Some Compensating Advantages 

This trade, however, has some great ad\'an- 
tages of particular use when special displays 
are in contemplation. 

To compensate for the disadvantages, the 
hardware display man has many things to 
assist him in the building up of original win- 
dows. Tools of almost e\ery kind are at his 
disposal, and often the workshop is fitted up 
in a manner that makes it simple to do much 
that display men in other trades would envy. 

The illustrations shown will give inspira- 
tions for various methods of showing and 
mounting on cards, or three-ply, the innumer- 
able articles that make up both speciality and 
stock displays of the hardware trade. 

The Display oj 'Electrical Sundries 

In the “ display ” of electric lamps, a fair 
amount of work and planning is usually en- 
tailed to get a really effective show. Much 
interest can be created if the display is built up 
from an educational point of view, indicating 
the various stages of manufacture, and the 
different types and uses. 

In the illustration on page 147, Osram 
gas- filled lamps are brought out to great adi'an- 
tage, and many interesting points as to “ why ” 
gas-filled lamps are the most efficient are 
emphasized. 

In the centre was arranged a lOO-watt 
lamp, shining through an opal reflector, 
thereby preventing eye-strain in an observer. 

The base of the window was given up to 
the earlier types and unusual varieties, whilst 
the back portion was arranged with large 
cut-outs, driving home the unique advantages 
of installing gas-filled lamps. These cut-outs 
were made from beaver board and covered 
with the Osram lamp poster, attached with 
ribbons running from the front of the window 
as shown. A black and white setting, with a 
touch of colour here and there, enabled the 


scheme to give full effect to the glass bulbs. 
Osram lamp showcards completed the display, 
which yielded excellent results. 

The Arrangement oj Hardivare 

Hardware and ironmongery cover many 
branches of display, dealing with every con- 
ttivable home requirement. Aluminium, for 
example, ranks as one of the most useful com- 
modities for all kinds of cooking utensils. A 
practical display of aluminium ware, set out 
as a complete kitchen equipment, will often 
prove a winner from the sales point of view. 

A window arranged as a kitchen, with its 
essentially practical appeal, will stimulate far 
more interest and compel more buying action 
than if the goods were set out in units or in 
massed formation. 

In converting a window to resemble a 
kitchen, a dresser can be easily made up from 
beaver board, and can be utilized to much 
advantage by showing the variety of goods 
usually associated with a dresser. One or two 
saucepans, a frying-pan, and a steam cooker 
can be effectively shown on a portable stove-^ 
an oil cooking stove does quite well. 

Steam can be realistically suggested by 
suspending from the ceiling very fine black 
gauze smattered with white paint or well 
drawn-out cotton wool. 

If stage property food is shown in an open 
frying-pan, better results still are obtained. The 
cost of hiring these stage appliances is quite 
nominal. 

The figure of a chef made up from beaver 
board or three-ply wood, will add greatly to 
the appearance of a kitchen display and at the 
same time give the hall-mark of quality to the 
goods shown. Descriptive showcards and price 
tickets prove effective. 

Points of interest should be explained in a 
simple and concise manner, and the plan of 
making it easy to buy (from a customer’s point 
148 
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nnturnl/’ aiitl tlie closer the npproximatinn to .i 
real kitciien the greener will be the success «i 
such a liisplav. It wii! make a striking atid not 
easily forgotten aiieerriseincnt. 

Too! n'liuh-ss 

Good too! displays rneait business for t.hc 
ironmonger; in the siunv wintlow' hts best 


'rhis can best be done be mountittg ri;rm on 
bcaecr-bnard panels, or sSiapcd Kaard-; arraftged 
to fit at the sides and back of the avjr.tbr.v. 

These hoards require to be rini-hc-l v-'itJi a 
glossy white surface, facrti v/ith glared card, 
and v/ln-rs this is dor:e, a {-.fst-rate appearance 
is obtained. 

If tile pricy tickets are irs .1 tl.trk'Ced'r.ifr.f 

•to 
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Card, with white figuring, still better results 
may be obtained by the contrast. 

A display on the lines specified will arrest 
the attention of the passer-by, create intcresr, 
and arouse desire, and what is more, will cer*- 
tainly bring increased results in ^ d- 

The china dealer has difficult objects to 
show to advantage, as, however beautiful the 
shapes and patterns of his wares may be when 
each article or each set is viewed alone, the 
combination of many colours irritates the eye, 
the constantly raried curves break up eadt 
other’s hnes, snd the patterns on the se« 
detract from each other. 

The tradition of the cliina shop is that what 
is displayed in the window will sell, and what 
is not displayed will not be demanded. In 
consetjuence, when tlie frontage is limited, the 
china window is usually very crowded. 

With intenser competition before us, and 
rapidly growing ability in every trade to display 
goods to advantage, the dealer in this line is 
everywhere finding that the shop window can 
easily make the difference between profit and 
loss. 

His problems are many. One of the chief 
among them is that when a number of china- 
ware articles are shown together, especially in 
a crowded space, the appearance as a whole 
is not stamped by the best articles but by the 
worst. A costly dinner sendee by the side of 
a cheap one does not gain nearly as much by 
the contrast as it should do. On the contrary, 
the commoner w'are appears to assert itself 
more and stamp its more aristocratic neighbour 
with its own impress. In many lines it Is safe 
to mix up grades of quality. In this trade it 
can only be done with discretion. 

Here, at once, is a difficulty for the trader. 
It means that if he wishes to do a high-class 
trade and also a good swiftly running market 
trade he should make separate displap of both 
kinds of goods, as the two kinds do not mix 
tvell. 


InJtvuIuality in China 

China and glass arc ncxer c.isv to display 
when many articles hate to be placed in a 
small space. 'I'he potter's art, though it deals 
in sets, has always indisiduality. The repeti- 
tion of one pattern is acceptable, but when 
many patterns arc brought together the eye 
becomes confused and cannot settle. 

Ill some waj-s, the ideal of the china window 
is the display of single articles, well rcliocd 
by suitable backgrounds. In only a few cases, 
however, is the shopkeeper able to carry out 
such a plan, because he has not the window 
space to do so, and, what is equally important, 
he has not the elaborate perfection of finish in 
his fittings that such a display demands. 

A window fitted with the finished work of 
the cabinet maker, with, say, half a dozen or 
so fine specimens of the potter's art, showing 
in each case a single plate or i esscl from a com- 
plete service displayed upon an easel of deli- 
cately tinted \ civet and all bearing neat, 
clearly-priccd tickets, would be an cffecthc 
way of offering expensive dinner and tea 
sets. 

Displaying Costly China 

But the room thus occupied would be too 
large a diarge upon the entire available space 
in the great majority of instances. 

- ’The idea is mentioned here, as it may be an 
experiment worth testing where the neigh- 
bourhood justifies the course, and where rhe 
shop fittings arc of such a perfect tuturc as 
would stand the strain of the test. 

It is icr}' certain that the great British 
public as a whole does not buy and treasure 
good china-ware as largely as it might do. It 
is doubtful if buying a tea service has the same 
significance as an act that it had with a previous 
generation. Probably the cause of this lies in 
the fact that china Is thrown at the public 
imagination as a bulk commodirj' and not 
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gently introduced as a niirnber of separate 
v.'orks of art. 

In no trade is tliere a better opening for new* 
business in this wav than in tlic china trade, 
and the strongest publicity argument here is 
the shop window. 

While it is true that this trade lias certain 
limits fixed by population, these limits do not 
apply in every direction, 'fhe number of the 
people may roughly settle how many cups and 
saucers shall be sold, but it does not decide 
what relative prices shall be paid for them. 
A household of five requires a certain number 
of plates and dishes, and no matter how careful 
it may be, the time comes wiien new ones 
must be bought; equally, beyond a certain 
reasonable stock, few households accumulate 
china. 

T/ie fFindoic that Eih/cates 

But the power of advertising — and especi- 
ally that of the shop window — can make all 
the difference in outlook in this matter. Let 
the china dealer be a public educator to educate 
the people into a love of beautiful china, and 
his turnover in the higher priced and more 
profitable lines will increase. 

A creat drawback to the sale of beautiful 
china-ware is its brittle nature. At Christnus 
time, and other seasons, shoppers look lovingly 
at fantastic and delightful ware, as they think 
of distant friends. But “ I can’t pack a thing 
like that,” or “ It is sure to gee broken," cuts 
out the china shop, to a large c.xtcnt, from the 
list of shops for presents. 

.‘\t special seasons the difliciilty should be 
boldlv fitced — not inside, when the article is 

V 

being bought, but in the window, to be seen out- 
side, when the customer’s mind is not made up. 

China sho|>s p.ac.k and deliver presents. 
Some will insure them, offering to renew If 
tlicv are broken in transit. 'I'he shop wimiow 
do« no: state this fact v.< it might do. 

t 


'FtK) rn.anv bill? a.nd tty> much v.-riorn 
m.ittcr !< not go.nl in window. But wiien a 
serious cmK-irrasmietu like tins work'. ;.t tree 
detriment of an entire trade, .1 vigor-.e.:, e-f n: 
should he made to remove it. 

Some firms have the courage to nuke dis- 
plays that specialize in one line in eacii window, 
or in combined arrangements of such article^ 
as go together. 

T/ie Dbincr Service 

The dinner service dbplay iiiustr.itcvi in 
this chapter is wonderfully in-tructivc. .and 
shows many points from which the windovv 
dresser can gain inspiration. 

For this window we are indebted to <'ne 
of London’s leading display e.xperts, .M r. Frank 
Stapley, whose work, as in this cise, iiu. triable 
e.vpresse-s remarkable unity of display, .tnd .t 
keen sense of composition and detail. 

The window is given tlie appearance of 
greater depth, by reason of the return of the 
background on bntli sides. 

The tickets are well placed, .and the whole 
window is carried out in a symmetrica! de-igt!. 

The decorative scheme is applicable to other 
lines, such as .albums, photo frames, artist'’ 
materials, and many fancy gcKiJs. 

j^e ' re/ /cry I Tifif/ o-rs 

Class! nc'.tion is helpful to the window i;.vzcr 
in all tho'-e trades iu which m.any smai! .articlr^ 
are shown, ami the jewelicrv trade is no excep- 
tion. 

Possible verv artistic effects C-s:) be obtained 
by arranging the window wltiiou; .my regard 
for clas'cs of co-xb, but it is doubtful if fhb 
plan helps husii:es>. 

’Fhe 'piivcr of l.idies' watcls'-s, i-sr srot.-t'.ce, 
is helped in finding that rheo- are .a!! toga-th-r 
in tfie windtstv in t'.vo a: three m-.it row'-, arui 
that the sseirch for thetn need ttot t'" rnade o*. rr 

t 
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wide ranges of stock, the watches appearing, 
in two or three different places. 

“Sajely First ” in Jewellery Display 
Yet in the arrangement of the window, the 
display manager may iind himself obliged to 


- — is sheltered in such a way that an expert 
buiglar could rifle it almost unobserved. 

This rule of safety must be reckoned with, 
even though it involves articles not precisclv 
related to each other being brought together 
in the protected space. 

If there is such a window or pane, this is the 



Fig. 94 . IFell-balanced Display at the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Co., Ltd., Regent Street, IF .1 


work to certain rules, fixed by the window 
itself or its fittings. 

Thus, one pane of glass may have been 
specially contrived to show costly articles, such 
as diamond rings, and other valuable stock. 

It may be that inside the glass is a metal 
screen or series of bars, built in to defeat the 
efforts of a thief. Or.it may be that one win- 
dow is in a specially suitable place for observa- 
tion by the police or passers-by, while a win- 
dow — far more suitable to show costly goods 


first consideration -in window dressing. Cost 
a)mes before pattern design or kind ; here must 
be placed the display that needs protection. 

Proximity to the Eye 

The jewellery window is alwajt shallow. 
The stock is not only so valuable that great 
spaces cannot be filled with it, but so delicate 
in its appeal to the eye that the closer it can be 
brought to the actual glass, the better. 
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In the ense of verv cojtiv goods, such ns 
rings, a niensurc of precaution iies in the u^c 
of specially designed traes that not onlv hold 
the stock securely, but make it easy to check. 
Where tiny trinkets may cost hundreds of 
pounds, this course is desirable. 

Displaying Caitkry and Plate 

When a jcteclier stocks goods of a larger 
kind, such as plated ware and cutlery, there is 
use for windows of n greater depth than is 
needed ftrr trinkets. Such windows arc bi,-3t 
reserved, as completely as possihle, for goods 
that bear a relation to each otlicr in size. Very 
often a window containing silver tea services, 
salvers, silver statuettes, and similar goods is 
robbed of its forccfulticss by the unneccs<arv 
projection of some smaller articles close up to 
the glass. 

Though the bigger goods can be seen 
through the spaces left, they arc not seen to 
advantage, and the trinkets in front do not 
gain in attractiveness. 

E.\periencc has long shown that plush or 
velvet cushions form a good background for 
displaying jewellery. Opinions, of course, 
differ as to the best colours for the puqwsc. 

Taste alone settles the tint. But probably 
all the best judgments favour cric tint, what- 
ever it may be, used throughout all the win- 
dows. 

Jf^ideatvakc Jf'indo'v Dressers 
Necessary 

The window dresser in the jewellery busi- 
ness should he possessed of much alertness of 
mind. He is handling goods of value, and the 
slightest lapse of thought may lead to loss. 

Though the employees in this business arc 
noteworthv for their integrity, and though the 
maioritv of those who enter a jewellery shop 
arc upright people, ^•crv serious results indeed 


could easily follow thrc.isuai p1.-;cit!:; of r\|vn- 
sive .articles on a temporary revtitic-place. such 
as .a counter. 

In the wei!-e'tab!i>hed jewellvrv buoni'-., 
every possible cenuingenev is con-'idrred, .asui 
in all acts, e-peciallv iit avitidow drc'-'inc., 
ample precautions arc takers to .noid .’.nt .icci- 
dent of this kind. 

But in a smaller or newer bu'.ijre.s :l<v win- 
dow dresser nt.ty not he so alert, Orre wi^e 
prcc.atrtion can be recomnreruied in 'ueb, 
at all events; “ Do trot da-^s the witido'.v srrrlws 
the shop door a locked.*’ 

Bookshop Displays 

Increasingly the b'vik>el!cr is learning les- 
sons from the railway bookstali. 'fhough hi- 
business is frequent! v united with that of 
stationery and fancy goods, he is lii^coveri ng 
that book hviyers are a class to tiientse!\r>. and 
that ordinary methosls of salesmaitship do no; 
apply to them. 

'I'hc Ksoksellcr has two clas'-es of works — 
those that will bear a certain reasonable 
amount of handling, without damage, and 
those that will not. It is of fit's: irnportnnc-- 
that there shall be a method of displ.iyirig hot!) 
kinds in a lotting manner. 'I'his me.U!' th.it 
the c.vpensive volumes (with hittdittg-. th.at .ire 
works of art) and the light esvef-s -iioiild K- 
securely held behind glass, rtitd tlsat che.-vtyrr 
and quick-selling editions should be displ.jyed 
in the manner most cotiducit*; to trade. 

Studying Tastes 

'I'lie iHKtk S-'destnan. after .a little e\|'>err!'i:ce 
•of his trade, quickly le.irtis that ire tmi-t c.rtcr 
for tastes, but he must nor prot.’inc to deen!'-. 
in the case of ativ custonier, wb.-it siyw: ta-’rv 
should be. From .appe.’.r.uicc ?be ns.m !n.>y 
be thought to be !‘“ik;r!g fir I.tb.vl M. D<!1 s 
latest; actu.illv he m.rv be hunrits^ tor bso*-' 
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on Relativity, or handy pocket editions of 
Aristotle. 

The proper shop window will respect his 
taste whatever it may be, but will cater for the 
popular taste by giving it the biggest space. 
There are books the student inquires for, of 
which a few hundred copies are a good year’s 
sale for the whole country; there are books 
that are issued in 100,000 editions. A certain 
amount of handling may be needed to en- 
courage in the one instance — the other may 
do as well behind glass. 

Division oj Space 

Wide range of subject strengthens the ap- 
pearance of a display. 

The book window educates taste. That the 
outside of books is good furnishing is now 
accepted by many people. It is up to the book- 
seller seriously to compete with the furniture 
shop in this respect. Five pounds’ worth of 
volumes will do more for the appearance of 
some sitting-rooms than a new armchair or 
set of rugs. 

This point, often overlooked, is not unim- 
portant to the book shopkeeper, and may have 
its effect upon the relative proportions of 
classes of books that he wiU show. Hundreds 
ofpecpJe who stop to Jook at the Jj^hrer novels 
and whose whole book buying may be limited 
to this class of literature, may easily become 
influenced by the atmosphere of a bookshop 
in such a way that presently a bookcase will 
be added to the furniture of the home, and 
whole families become readers. 

Photographic Displays 

Jn some cases the photographer will object’ 
to being included in a work of this kind, 
regaling himself more as a professional man 
than ^ a trader. He will claim, and wth 
justice, W be an artist. 

But inasmuch as the majority of photo- 


graphers have shop windows, and even those 
who have not this kind of appeal to the public 
usually adopt “ next-best ” methods, there 
seems a warrant for the inclusion of photo- 
graphic work. 

More than this, when we think of a range 
of shop fronts, and mentally cast around for 
those that are most interesting, the photo- 
grapher’s shop always comes high on the list. 

A T'wojold Interest 

This interest is twofold. There is the 
charm, in itself, of a beautiful picture, and (this 
is particularly true in provincial towns) there 
is the local interest in the persons portrayed. 

For example, the picture of a popular 
preacher or a well-known public man, recog- 
nized by hundreds of admirers or adherents, 
causes many a passer-by to halt for a few 
seconds. That of a lady who has a large social 
set, a bride recently married, a local sportsman, 
or a hero of some modern exploit, brings a 
personal and topical interest to a display, that 
can be translated into selling value. 

A photographer’s window should be made 
as fresh in this respect as the morning paper, 
keeping abreast of local and national happen- 
ings as a kind of index of current feeling. 

Some photographers are particularly for- 
tunate in their understanding of human nature 
in this M^y, and contrive to gite to their win- 
dows a freshness and aptness that never fails 
to achieve its object. 

Topical V. Technical Interest 

But such success is not general, and the 
reason is usually that the shop window is 
arranged in a manner more closely related to 
what is happening inside the shop than what 
is happening in the outer world. 

Thus, the photographer who arranges his 
windows with the htfst photographs, may 
think his purpose is amply served if those arc 
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the l.ite<t he has taken. His more alert com- 
petitor interprets the word difTercntly, and 
thinks of those persons wlio .are I.atcst in the 
public thought. 

An editor will not insert a picture in his 
paper merely because it has just been secured; 
rather he will search the country to secure the 
picture that e.xpres*es a current idea or shows 
an important topicil event. 

The photographer naturally sees the tech- 
nical side of his work in rather large propor- 
tion. He likes the new effects and tones to 
be in evidence, liut for selling value, or for 
publicity advantages, the newness of the 
method really ranks second in importance to 
the aptness of the subject. 

The display man.ager in a photographic 
business, with the drawing value of his work 
constantly in m’nd, should endeavour to pre- 
sent the claims of the window at all times. 


When a new local or p'.iHic pi tMU! is bchsg 
talked atvsut, the m.in.viee.mr.u; wll! pti.bab!',- 
endeavour to secure .a ‘ittir.i:. Thivend.r.txnur 
is much strc.ngt!!t!K'd wlu-n the to-cc front the 
window ctdls for it. 

Pictures of Local Scenery 

Some pliotogr.iphers rc.iVr/c that tlrerr is 
useftilncss in pictures f'f local scencrv rtfta 
local events. It is quite xvnrtl! while f.c the 
display manager to keep the v.tlue of sneh pic- 
tures in mi/td, not so much for tlteir procuring 
a demand for copies, as for titcir S'-t\ice in 
making the window [vipul.tr. 

Framing 

Overcrowding is a mistake. 

If manv pictures are siiown there sh.ouhl 
not be too m.mv ways of fr.mting. I'ven 
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Fig. 96. A Heifetz "Feature ” U'tndrjj at the Gramofhoae Ci's frf‘*ttt, Oxford Street, IF, 
Jascha Heifetz, the famous violinist, plays exclusively for “ His Master’s Voice " records — a fact 
emphasized by this clever display for the Gramophone Co. The figures of Heifetz and his pianist 
\vere superimposed upon a large central tichet on cream-coloured board, vfith outlined panel in 
deeper fawn. The records, symmetrically arranged as shown, stood out boldlj against the light 
cream colour of the ticket behind 


though picture framing may be part of the 
trade of the shop, it should be used sparingly ^ 
in the window, as a separate effort, and only 
allowed to show its results as backing up the 
main purpose. 

The Show Window and Hire- 
purchase Trading 
Where business on the instalment system 
is carried on, the shop window should make it 


easy_ for members of the pOiics. not only to 
learn the fact, but to indicate 'hem^they enter 
the shop that a deferred paymei sysrem suits 
them. This is important. 

There are many shops doing biiness in 
diis way where the onus is placed c the 
buyer to state that he wants to purchai on 
credit. 

Some traders hardly realize what a tax tl 
is on a person of rather nervous temperamen 
The customer is placed in a position in which 
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lie his to ask a favour, or to make a revelation It I> suqicstcii here that the vh<ip u imhof 
o/ poverty, an attitude that is not conducive to constitutes a verv ob\ sous wav of o-.t-rcomuL; 
business. {hts difneuity. It niav rae l-c the f.ioli of thr 

'riic writer has {-crsonaliy known of cases salesman or of the cu-ton’cr th.-xt the;!- is an 








Ff^'. 97. Dar.cf U'inJcT: ot the Qrcr-.'^h'r.e C-^.'s Oxford Street fre-ri es 

The backpround of thi.' effective window was made to appear solid, .and to rcpre.or,; .1 tettAvc c.r 
portico. The whole w.as covered with ftonc-coioured p.trer, the ttcili* work p.'.tr.ted a 'harpy 
contrasting sc.arlct, with a “ cut-out ” cloud and landicape effect in p.'.!c c.-’ca.m, preen, .rnf j rhev. 
in the centre opening, .against .a pale blur sky, Sc-iri'et ger.in'.um-, .arranged a', ■'l.o'.', n, carric-r 
the colour through the display. T.hc two rcalisric dancing ftgurer (“ citr-o-j.'; ’’) ’.vere r; rn ;i.r: 
colours. Fresh-looking p.'-lni< on each ride gave a phr-a'-ing ruinmcr eSfeer 

where n would-be inquirer h.a.s enrered a music .atvkwiirdtievs in .appro.u'hiny the ■.rji’jvcr. I he 
or furniture shop with the intention of buying ciwomcr doe^tft like to l-egm by a-ktiig tor 
upon this system .and h..is come out again with- credit; th.e silesm.an doesn't to rr.sk'- .a 

out doing so, simply because the reception h.ad remark th.ar cos be interpreted. “ ^ on !o;.k 
not iimde it c.asv for the siibicct to be opened, a deferrcd-p.aymcnt sort of um 
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as that may annoy someone who always pays 
cash. 

Now if the shop window tells the would-be 
customer how to proceed, the problem is at 
once solved. A neat statement, “ If you ask 
for our hire-purchase catalogue, we shall know 
on which method you wish to buy,” shown in 
the window and followed up inside the shop 
makes the way of shopper and server easy. 

Price Tickets 

There is a shop window in London that 
gains attention out of all proportion to the 
interest of its goods. The line of trade is quite 
comrrion and ordinary, having an appeal to 
men more than to women. The secret lies 
in the price tickets. These are bold and 
uniform, and, as the articles are many, the 
tickets impress as the outstanding feature. 
One can’t help seeing that shop' Its Hash of 
yellow card and black lettering “shouts.” 

Obviously such a method is not suitable to 
all displays. It is easy to think of West End 
shop windows in which the delicate harmonies 
of tints and hues, the soft backgrounds and the 
atmosphere of cultured repose, would be rudely 
shocked by crude, bold colouring. The splash 
of brilliance would be in the wrong place. 

A window in which the goods lack colour, 
and yet in which there may be interest enough 
to hold people if they can be induced to stop, 
such as an ironmonger’s shop window or that 
of a household handy store, is the natural place 
for bold colouring in window tickets. One 
bright colour carried through in a uniform 
manner, and all the tickets of the same size 
and kind, will give a touch of life and 
activity. 

A long series of windows belonging to the 
vsame firm, but broken up architecturally, often 
^em like a number of separate business con- 
cernK 


means of drawing the scattered efforts to- 
gether. It is, of course, only one. Similarity 
of facia boards, paintwork, and other points 
are of great assistance. But in such a case the 
window tickets should be a little more em- 
phatic in their uniformity than is needed when 
the shops are clearly parts of one building. 

What is lost to the individual window on 
aesthetic grounds is more than made up by the 
giin it obtains from being part of a large dis- 
play, while, in addition, its artistic qualities 
raise the whole tone and character of the 
associated displays. 

The price ticket, generally speaking, should 
be in harmony with the nature of the business 
carried on. In some cases this involves that 
restraint rather than crude boldness must be 
its key-note. But the writer can conceive of 
few cases In which there should be a departure 
from uniformity. 

Where Prices are Not Shown 

Some shops do not parade prices, and in 
exceptional cases the plan may be workable, 
but human nature being what it is, most folk, 
rich or poor, like to know prices. 

The price ticket on an article gives publicity 
to the fact that trade is being done at a reason- 
able profit, that the firm’s reputation is at the 
back of every price and every transaction — 
in short, it creates in the public mind the idea 
of fair and square honest trading. 

To-day, old-time exclusive trades find their 
customers gradually diminishing because of the 
competition of clearly marked prices in the 
windows of progressive houses. The high- 
class client will never entirely disappear; “ ex- 
dusiv'eness” is a characteristic of the English 
race, and it is only by study of the tempera- 
ments of the people who live in and visit the 
district in which a business is situated, that one 
can hope to formulate the ideal window display 



, the price tickets form one of the for that district. 
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CHAPTER XVI IT 

HOir TO ORG/fXIZE A .S'lIOPPlXO IfliEK 

r.y A. E. FARNiER 

Atiz.fTlili’-.g St:::'?’---.! Oi:k Reritirr C‘.., 


Fiif; fir^t shopping week which seems t«i have 
attracted any particular attention was that held 
iti 'rottenhain Court Road, W.i, in Decem- 
ber, 1912, nlthougli as far back as 1905 win- 
dow display competitions were organized to 
attract the nttentioii of locil shoppers. It is 
interesting to note tliat the Tottenham Court 
Road Shstppittg Week was orgattiv.ed particu- 
larly because there was at that time quite a 
number of empty shops in the road which were 
badly neglected, and tlie road appeared to be 
losing prestige as a shopping centre. 

The Natioaal Cash Register Company, 
whose offices are situated in Tottenham Court 
Road, took the matter up and called a meeting 
of the local traders to discuss what could be 
done to improve trading fficilities in the road, 
and the best way to handle the empty shop 
problem. 

A Committee of Traders was formed at a 
meeting, when the outline to the scheme was 
given. Practically all the traders in the road 
entered info the spirit of the idea, and various 
competitions were arranged which were calcu- 
lated to interest the public, the shopkeepers 
and their assistants. Prizes vs-ere offered for 
the best dressed wdndows and for the cleanest 
empty shops. 'Ehe scheme was a great success. 
Over two-thirds of the empty shops were let 
within three months of the closing of this con- 
test, and from that time the trade in the road 
certainly impro\ ed. 

.’\rising out of tlie siiopping week idea the 
'I'ottenh.am Court Road Traders' .Association 
was formed, and is still an active body. Its 
motto is “ To get together is to g<i ahead," and 
nianv subjects of importance to the shop- 


keepers concerned have bwn fuour.iMv settled 
as a result of this .Association of 'Fradef'. 

The Development of Shopping If 'eel: 
Schemes 

Widespread publicity was given to theshup- 
p’lUg week moveirient, and ■-a-.-a'itthirig te.er 
800 inches of newspaper and trade jount.il 
publicitv were secured. As a result of this 
publicity a verv large number of in<|uiries were 
received from Chambers of 'Fr.uie am! Com- 
merce ail over the country for details of tlie 
organization of the Tottenham Court Rn.ui 
Shopping Week. 'Fhise details were circu- 
lated, and since 1 9 ! 2 over 400 shopping weehs 
have been held, in most cases tiu; organi/ation 
being based on the original scliente. 

Before a shopping week can be a success, ij 
is necessary to hold a public tncetitig of trader' 
and their assistants, to outline the ide.w pro- 
posed and to Secure the stipport of the in.ajorir y 
of the traders. Unless the ni.tjority of th<- 
traders feel tliat the idea will ie.a<i to good 
results, and will come into the scheme, it is 
not likelv to be a real .success. 

Canvassing the traders attd eiuh-.t'. .uifin;; r< , 
give each otic a rough outline of v.-hat is pr- 
peed {in order to secure support) is a '(crn’tl 
job, and not likelv to make for succes', i*< 
if thev can be enciHiraged to .ittettd n iiv-.'cv,< 
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been called on to pay any part of their guaran- 
tee money. 

Object oj the Shopping Week 

It will be obvious that the reason for a 
shopping week is to stimulate public interest 
in local shops, and to encourage buying in the 
locality rather than allow the public to go to 
larger centres or nearby towns for their shop- 
ping. In the main, the task has been to im- 
press on the public the fact that they can 
get all their requirements economically in their 
own locality without shopping elsewhere, aiid 
because of the benefits to be derived it should 
not be difficult to ‘'•^rted 

support r uie municipality as well as that ot 
the 1 4iaers concerned. In fact, at the public 
meeting called . to discuss the scheme, the 
A^ayor has, in a great many cases, attended ’in 
person as chairman, thereby giving v'aluable 
prestige to a movement which is helpful to 
the interests of all in the locality. 

Committees 

It is no light task to organize a shopping 
week and many active committees are neces- 
sary, with an Executive Committee to keep its 
hand on the pulse of the whole movement. 
An interested and energetic secretary is essen- 
tial, because there is much correspondence 
to be dealt with and a great many details to 
arrange which will take many weeks to get 
.into shape. From past experience, it seems 
fchat eight to ten weeks’ work is necessary after 
bile public meeting, to organize the event, and 
nt can only be done in this time when com- 
aniittees are functioning properly and taking 
activityrgetic interest in what they arc doing. 

A lor following committees seem to be neces- 
^me fir.carry through a shopping week in good 
^em likFirst and foremost there must a 
cernsx^ ty Committee, which will deal with all 

Obvipmatter and keep the Press acquaints 


with all sorts of information to stimulate in- 
terest during organization. 

Perhaps next in importance is a Finance 
Committee. This body is responsible for find- 
ing money for prizes, etc. Sources of retenue 
will be advertising in handbook, competition 
entrance fees, subscriptions, etc. Then a 
Competition Committee and an Entertain- 
ments Committee will also be required. Each 
committee should supply one or more members 
to sit on the Executit e Committee, which will 
meet as often as is necessary to make final 
decisions on various points. 

Scope and 'Elasticity of a Scheme 

1.-, ^,.._»'’eat advantage with shopping 
week organization is tiwJ the scheme is very 
elastic and can be made to include a great many 
competitions and attractions, or only a few, In 
accordance with the size of the centre con- 
cerned and the finance at the disposal of the 
committees. The scheme, however, if pro- 
perly oi^nized, should be self-supporting, and 
should go with a swing from the opening to 
the closing of the shopping week. Something 
of importance should be happening every day 
of the week which would be an attraction to 
the local public and to possible shoppers from 
nearby centres; every encouragement must be 
given for people to come into the town or 
shopping centre from other parts to make 
purchases. 

Arrangements can generally be made with 
local tram and bus companies to convey pas- 
sengers at special fares during the week, and 
in large centres the railway company may also 
participate. 

Handbook 

Perhaps it is necessary, before going further 
with this article, to describe the handbook 
which is generally issued by the municipality 
or local Traders’ Association. This handbook 
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tty ir-vrl/)-. cl '!r'’> t I.. IW-.ll.l . k-r. -1 

;' 4 r. 98. ^ Prcl/fr; DJ.'^/cy is Mr. G. /,. Tr-.rsist 

Cnsh prizes to the amount of Vjc uerc ofTcred for t)ic trio--: 'uiiabie title fV-r tr.i', winiiow di'ph.v: 
1,500 cntric3,«crc received from which i.c-co acdresscJ of nc.v cujtomer' '.'cre obtained. Nt' 
fewer tluin 1. 1 29 difTcren; title;- were tu<;cc.-ted 

should contain a brief illustrated liistorj' of t)ic traders as p^)^'sib!!' to take p.trt. sni.d! rtt- 

totvn or district, interspersed bv advertisements trance fee should be c!'..trped, such as 2s. 6d. 

of local traders, and carrying the rules and for a window tinder 2C ft. frontage, and, s-.y. 

conditions of the various competitions. Many 5s. for a window oter 2.c ft. front.tge. Tiu.re 

towns have arranged for the public competi- should be three cl.t-Hs at heist under wiiicb. 

tions entry form to be a part of the book, and windows would be entered, i.e. — 

this is convenient and makes the book of more i . 'riiings to eat. 
value. z. Things to we.tr. 


H’htfkzi- Display Campaiiions 

'I'lie ri'.osr important cotnpetition to K- 


I. 'I hings to eat. 

Z. Things to we.tr. 

3. Things to use. 

This seems to be the mintmun', nunttHT of 
classijicatiot'is p^i'Sible to covet all b-u-!;!-,-. 

In some centre^ tbi.-- ha- Keen fvl!’. ui> into 


.arranged in ctmnection wislr a shopping week se'.er.i! stjE-ections, anti a b'^' of tr.ide- it*, r.rc!; 
is the window dispiav competition, and every -.ub-.ectit'ti tiuMistted. L n Jer ti.f tiit'e .'■.••ja- 
ctuieavour should be mr.ile to get as many htgs gi\e!i .vK’v.e it t< po-'.-b!;- f.o ii;ci'.:d<- en -y 
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class of retail business, and it is, therefore, a 
very practical disision. 

The important point to consider when split- 
ting up into a number of other classes is the 
prize list, 'rhere should be at least a first and 
second prize in each class, and a certificate of 
merit as a third prize. The first prize should 
be, say, about three guineas, second prize, two 
guineas, third prize, one guinea or a certificate 
of merit. When one thousand or more entries 
arc received for the window dressing competi- 
tion a good prize fund can be formed from 
entrance fees and additional cLisscs arranged 
for. An aw'ard of a special siis'cr cup or shield 
to the firm having the best dressed window in 
the town is also an attraction. This prize may 
be held by the winner for one year, and may 
become the property of the firm in question 
after it has won the trophy three years in suc- 
cession. This prize, of course, is secured by 
one the first class winners. 

Ru/es and Methods oj fudging 

There need not be many rules in connecfion 
with a window display competition, but the 
following have been found necessary — 

1. Windows must be dressed by a member 
of the firm or staff, and not by a travelling or 
outside professional window dresser. 

2. Windows must be dressed and ready for 
inspection by a certain time, such as the open- 
ing hour of the shopping week. 

3. Judging must take place not later than 
the d.iy after the opening, because in certain 
trades perishable articles cannot be retamed for 
any length of time. 

In the case of butchers and fishmongers it 
may be necessary to judge them early on their 
busiest day, owing to the fact that their stocks 
arc then at their best, and dispbj-s can be 
specially arranged. 

Every window must display a distincrisc 
bill (provided by the Publicity Committee) 


stating the class and the scaion in which the 
window' Is entered. Judges must be people 
from outside the town concerned, and the 
points under which windo%s>. wil! be judged 
should also be stated, 'riicse points arc Selling 
Power, m.'Ucimum 40 psunrs; Orighulitv, 20 
points; Clranlincss and Neatness, 20 points; 
Anistic Value and Ticketing, 20 points. 

In some large centres It has been found 
adiistble to split the window dressing com- 
petition into two parts, the centre or shoppin.: 
part of the town, and the suburbs, but a great 
deal depends on the number of entries .and on 
the location of the town. Judges should work 
in pairs, at least, and one pair can effectively 
judge from too to 150 shops in a day. The 
same judges should dc.al completely with a 
class. All entries should be listed under their 
classes, and every judge should liavc a list of 
entries with ruled columns on the right-hand 
side under the various headings given above. 
Each judge will write in the points he awards 
under these headings. A rcprescntativ c of the 
Chamber of Trade, who knows the town well, 
should 3 ccomp.ioy the judges as a guide so as 
to ensure that no shop is missed and to s.nvc 
time. Generally a motor-car is provided, and 
this effects a great saving of lime. After all the 
judging has beciv done, points are totalled, and, 
in the event of tics, sev eral judges inspect thow 
windows under discussion and finally all sliould 
agree to a certain definite order, *rhis judging 
must be very carefully carried out and, if 
possible, by people who are used to the work. 
It docs not necessarily follow that tlie President 
of a Chamber of Commerce from some nearby 
town is the best man for this w'orfc, and prob- 
ably profcsslotul window dressers are the most 
acceptable judges, as they are used to viewing 
display's with a critical eye. 

Forecast Contpetithns 

Arising out of the window dressing cm- 
pctition, many centres luve arranged a puMic 
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contest to forecast tlic judges' aw-rjrds. This 
competition is a good one, because it encour- 
ages the public to '.Tit the s.hops .and cx.nmiiie 
the windows. Prizes of tsvo guine.as and one 
guinea, will be sufficient to secure n great deal 
of local interest, or .all prizes can be given in 
gcK)ds. The only necessttry condition is rliat 
entrants should not be less than, say, i6 rears 
of age. If it is possible to arrange for the 
window judging to take place in the earlv parr 
of the sliopping week, the closing date for the 
public forecast competition could be early 
enough to allow award cards to be distributed 
to the successful competitors and displayed in 
window's before the close of the week. This 
again stimulates public interest to view as 
many windows as possible. 

Besides the window dressing competition 
and the public forecast, many other competi- 
tions are possible, and can be included in the 
handbook. 

Free Gif I Scheme and other 
Competitions 

If tlic handbooks are consecutively num- 
bered tliey can be used in connection with a 
free gift competition, which is arranged ;is 

folio W.S — 

Traders are encouraged to place in their 
windows some article which they are prepared 
t(t give to the person who holds the liandbfMik 
bearing the number given to that particular 
article. Handbooks are sent tlirougli the post, 
or distributed by the local Bcjy Scout.s, nr some 
other rncans— one to each houseliolder — and 
no householders will know whether or not the 
number of their particular book entitles them 
to a prize, utiles', tb.ey make a vi-it to the shops 
and view as many windows as possible. The 
free gifts mav be distributeti on a day towards 
the close of tlie week, or iv> tb.ey are claimed. 
Anv gifjs nn’ claimed am be sold by public 
auction -and the proceeds given to the hic-a! 
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hospit.al. In s^mic ciHS. tradrt^ ntTttvl 
sci eral difTercnt free g!ft^, "I'ise nurnl’er 
o!i the gootls must be a'iocatet! bv the .'^hoppitt.; 
Carnival Cotnmittce, so that titcrc t- tV' dupli- 
cating J>r o\ crlappitig. It docs not n-'Cr^'^otiv 
follow tlsat the s'vcrctarv must ;;iie tb.c e.v.sct 
nuniKrr, but he should aHoette atu- numb.'r 
from, say, 540 to 55c to otte trader. 

It is imp-irtant rliar tlie h.-’ndbook is di.rri- 
buteJ free, otlierwi'-e tlic connxttitio!!' m.iv be 
stopped by the autliorities as .a lotterv. Ttourde 
is even likely to arise if h:indK>iks are given 
aw.iv bv traders to their customers. Tliev 
must be distributed free ami without .anv 
oblig.ation. 

Another competition which is \era’ p-ipul.tr 
is the Spotting Competition. /Mi that is siecc's- 
sary is for traders to place in their windows 
some article which is foreign to their p.irtictii.ir 
business, and the public are invited to "spit ” 
as many of tiicse foreign anides a< p'-"-i!'!e. 
A draper might partly hide .a cig.arette in the 
folds of a curtain displayed in the window, or 
a tobacconist partly cover a nut with tobacco. 
These “ spots ” shouli! not be cotispicuosis, init 
on the other hand, they must ttot be unf.urly 
hidden. The h.andliook could show a list of till 
traders entering for this competition so that 
the public would know in which wirtrlows 
they could c.viiect to find “spits.” For this 
competition shopkeepers must decid-.' on tb.e 
nature of their “spot ” arid send ,a dcscrip.’io.n 
of it in a sealed envelope to the Coinpetit:'.!', 
Secrct.arv, so .as to enable him to putdi'-!; .an 
official list of ” spots '' at the clo'C of the coi!!- 
petition. Prizes may t.ike the form ofd'.'Onsnts 
Oil purcliasc-s .as vlecidrnl by the slinjipmg week 
org.mi/era. 
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entitle the holder to a free tea at some neigh- 
bouring afe to the x-alue of, say, is., fancy 
pastries to a certain \alue, or a seat at the local 
cinema or theatre. Naturally thp>e coupons 
arc only given to people coming out of shops 
which are entered in window dressing and 
other competitions, or who subscribe to the 
funds, the idea being to create as much inicrest 
as possible around those shops taking part in 
the scheme and to encourage shopping. It an 
be used also to influence shopkeepers to par- 
ticipate. 

Essay competitions an be held for the chil- 
dren for the best letters written around ** Wh)* 
I think Blank Town is the best Shopping 
Centre,” or “ What I like most about the 
Shopping Week.” In this competition points 
an be given, not only for the ess.iy, but for 
the handwriting, and classifiation an be made 
b)' ages. 

Individual Attractions 

The great value of a shopping week is that 
practially every trader an evolve some ida 
of interest. A loal photographer an take 
various snapshots of shopping crowds, and dis- 
play in his window prints of such siupshots 
with one or more heads ringed round. If the 
person so marked in the photograph makes 
personal appliation to the photographer, he 
undertakes to photograph and supply, say, 
three prints of a portrait at a certain reduced 
price. If a sufficiently irnportant shopping 
week an be organized, a cinematograph com- 
pany might be induced to take films of the 
streets as an attraction for the loal cinemas. 
Prizes an be offered for the best amateur 
photographs taken on streets during the week. 
On c-arly closing day a comic cricket or foot- 
ball match between tradesmen and residents 
could be organized for loal charities and in 
the evening'' a g.aki dance ^ is often a grat 
success. 


Opening Ceremony 

As pointed out arlicr in this chapter, it k 
essentia! to have «^mc imporunt event happen- 
ing every Any of the week, which will en- 
courage people to be on the streets as l<ing as 
possible and interested in the shops and shop- 
ping. 

A good send-off an be arranged by an open- 
ing ceremony over which the Mapr, the local 
M.P., or some other important perwn an 
preside. After the opening rcnurls the 
Mayoress or some prominent ladv could cut 
a red, white, and blue ribbon .icross the main 
raid with a p.nir of gilt scissors presented by a 
uniformed offici.i!, and dccUrc the shopping 
week open; or in county towns, the Mayor 
could release .a number of gas-filled b.tll(Kvns 
whicii would float off to surrounding districts, 
ach Kalloon bearing a «g .advertising the 
shopping week. In some ascs this t.ag would 
entitle the finder to a 5 per cent discount on 
any good> bought in the town during the 
shopping week. Balloons filled with g.as arc 
not difficult or expensive to obtain, and it is 
worth while, from an attraction stamlpoint, to 
rclasc a hundred or two such balloons ach 
day during the whole festival. It doo not 
necessarily follow tliat each balloon bears a 
tag allowing rebate or discount on purchases 
made, but every one should arry a tag adver- 
tising the week, and only perhaps 5 or 10 per 
cent need arry any special discount figure. 
This is sufficient to create considerable public 
interest. 

Another picturesque opening ceremony Is 
the presentation by the .Mayor to the loal 
Traders’ Association of the “Key of Pros- 
perity,” a large gilded key, ab<»ut 3 ft. long, 
symboHal of handing pro<perlty on to the 
traders. This key could be paraded around 
the streets aftenvards or hung at the ba! 
offices. 

After the opening ceremnnv, the .Mau’f 
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during the shopping week, because it gixcs a 
false impression to shoppers and docs not do 
any lasting good. If, however, a trader is oxer- 
stocked with any particular line, it might be 
worth his while to feature that line during the 
week at a special price, and it is, of course, a 
good scheme alwa}’S to have some feature line 
as a special attraction. A trader can often buy 
well, and arrange to sell at a slightly reduced 
rate, which keeps up the interest in his shop 
and encourages people to come even from quite 
a distance to “see what he is offering this 
week,” and if they come for one article 
they will often buy scxeral articles- Most 
traders can do more business with their existing 
staff, which means that without increasing 
their overhead expenses they increase their 
turnoxer. 

Suttahie Times jor a Shopping Week 
The best time to hold a shopping week is 
a matter which cannot definitely be laid down 
to apply to any town and in any circumstances. 
In most places, it would be beneficial to 
organize a shopping week some two or three 
weeks before the start of the Christmas shop- 
ping trade. This would encourage the public 
to start their Christmas buying early, and, as 
is xvell known, if that can be accomplisfictf, the 


public will go on buying right up to Chrntnus 
time. This has the advantage of not only 
increasing fumoicr, but of spreading out the 
busy time so that it is not all crowded into tlic 
last few daj-s. 

Some seaside resorts have held ^hopping 
weeks during their busy season, but in thev: 
circumstances they have made a speda! effort 
to interest and amuse visitors rather than to 
attract them to the shops. A seaside rcson 
could prokibly best organize a shopping xs-eck 
outside its regular season in an effort to Induce 
people to come to the place from other toxx-ns 
nearby. If people can be attracted to a toxvn 
they can be made to spend money. 

The best d.ax's on which to arrange a shop- 
ping" week” scemtobcciiherfromaThursday 
or Friday to the following Saturday week. 
This includes rwo week-ends, xxdiich is gener- 
ally worth wliilc. A grand opening ceremony 
on the Thursday afternoon, early closing day, 
and the judging on F riday, has been successful 
in many centres. 

It is hardly practicable xvithin the ^im^^ of 
this short chapter to cover all the ideas which 
can be used to good advantage in a shopping 
week, but it is hoped that sufficient has been 
said to show the great possibilities of this idea 
as a profitable publicity scheme for large or 
smaff towns or even mifjxji/uaf streets. 
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CHAPTER XrX 

THE BRITISH DISPLJT MJS JSD HIS FUTURE 

fly HARKV TRKTHOWAX 

r.-/A-.C rf:/:,- n.-frhi. .f'! 


'I'o prophesy the destiny of the display inp.ti, 
it will he neccss;iry to be a little retrospective 
and introspective, ns well as prospective, in 
which case the man of yesterday must occupy 
our thoughts for a little, and then the man 
of to-day being moulded for the work of 
to-morrow. 

T/ic Duplay Man oj Yesterday 

'^'esterday he was least considered of all the 
commercial assets in any business. It is evi- 
dent that he arrived at his position in a bap- 
havaird fashion. It will be written of him that 
he showed a certain aptitude for displaying 
goods from a particular department, atid 
eventually found himself in the position of a 
window dresser. He was in no sense appren- 
ticed to his profession, neither is It on record 
that he had any education that was intended 
to equip him for his life’s work. He just 
“ happened.” He was in a measure essential, yet 
did he but stand aside, almost any person w.is 
quite cap.ablc of piling the gap. It was a very 
small and unimportant gap, and utis easily and 
cheaply filled. 'I'he display man w.as the Ic.asi 
important cog in the wheel of commerce and 
circumstance. He %v,as a “window dresser,’’ 
his not to reason why, his but to do — or give 
the simple, unimportant job to the nv.xt-aimer. 

Window display had really nothing to do 
with advertising or s.'ik'S. Fortunately, or un- 
fortun.atelv, there was a space looking on to 
the street with gl.ass in front of it that iiad t«> 
be filled, and filled it was, .and renwined so 
in too many inst.inces until the man con- 
cerned could snatch time from some rno.'e im- 


portant branch of thr busin.--s ;o remote tlir 
dust and fill up tlie \.'icancies due to inter- 
mittent s.alcs. He has not evcrvwheic ahu- 
gether recovered from thi> ci'iiditinn of 
He may yet be reckoned a sile^m in .and ,a 
window dresser afterwards (wjien he li.as tinu-'. 

Krnancipatiofj 

From such a vague and foggy t iew of liis 
importance, the display man more or Iv'S 
emerged to a jiosition in the [irt-seiu order of 
things, that at least finds him prnctic.tlly 
apart to follow his bent, and to be cenisidcrcd 
tieccssary to control the disphty of die goods 
representing tiie, p.articular business in wliich 
he finds himself. Howeier, flimtgh u'c may be 
a “ nation of shopkeepers,” we are .a slaw, 
conservative race when it comes to .my draitic 
clianges. 'Fhat display siiows signs of dei elop- 
ment cannot K- gainsaid, but to s.sy, for ex- 
ample, that the men arc trained, would be 
untrue in the majority of c.ases. ^Vhether see 
arc cillcd upon to consider the future of dis- 
play itself, or of display men, does nor much 
matter, since one is indisAoiublv bound up 
with the other. 

Present Position 

Without undue criticism it is o‘tuiou< that 
we have not yet toiic.hed the fringe of iliis 
important matter, and, grncr.aliy speaking, the 
disnl.av man has vet to arrive. If he ha*, in 

I ^ * 

the sm.allest degree set out to equip hino'-if. he 
has more than tikdv sought to limit Id' know- 
ledge to tlic circiunscrihcd .area of lus p.uticu- 
l.ar fob. He has to h.and'c a cett.fin typ- of 
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merchandise, and beyond knowing how to 
handle that to the satisfaction of his employer, 
he Considers it unnecessary to go. Hence he 
is nothing more nor less than a “window 
dresser.” He merely places things in a win- 
dow, and, unfortunately, he has to draw up 
the blinds and risk having his pet idea or 
ideas stolen. 

All this may read too strongly, but it is 
true to experience. The display man has not 
yet arrived, and he is by no means considered 
as the important factor he really is. Enough 
has been said to indicate the too general 
attitude to the matter in hand. It must not 
be taken by the small minority of excellent 
display men as personal, but it must be accepted 
as the plain truth by all those who in the 
past, and the present, through ill-considered 
judgment, have labelled him “only” a win- 
dow dresser. 

The Future 

“What place will he hold to-morrow?” 
is to be answered only by “ What place should 
he hold to-morrow?” There are signs, 
almost imperceptible, but nevertheless signs, 
that he will need to be a trained man, and that 
his training will be even more important than 
that of the successful salesman, ffe wiTf need 
both a commercial and an art training. He 
will know all there is to know concerning 
shop architecture, lighting, printing, writing, 
and colouring. 

He will need to be as interested in the 
initial setting as he is in the final display of 
goods. He will know the source of the goods 
he displays, and he will be acquainted with their 
final destination. 

He may yet become an adviser from the 
buying side. He will be as interested in 
schemes of harmonious setting and display 
within the shop as he is with the show that is 
seen only bj' the passer-by. He will be recog- 


nized as the publicity agent, the adiertUtng 
pioneer. He will act as his knowledge directs, 
rather than as he is told. 

Arbiter of Policy 

He will be a man possessing a keen and 
cultured artistic sense, and will base developed 
a commercial faculty. He will be a direaor 
of taste. Given his true place after adequate 
training, the right man will use his powers 
to make the shop or the store individual in 
its taste. He will not be content to accept 
any t)'pe of merchandise, and sometimes to 
make the best of things that are inferior. He 
will have to know what things arc good, and 
insist that he presents nothing else. His place 
in the shop or store will be an important one, 
and the term “window dresser” will in no 
sense cover the sphere of his labours, nor 
will it explain the detail of his work.. 

Linking up Display and 
Advertising 

Advertising has up to now been considered 
a medium entirely apart from that of display 
and in a large measure the average display 
man has contributed to this idea. Adver- 
tising in his mind is covered 6y the Press. 
The attitude of one to the other, whilst not 
being entirely antagonistic, can scarcely be 
termed cordial. Generally, the man who sets 
out the goods does not encourage co-opera- 
tion with the man who in another place calls 
attention to the fact that they are displayed. 
Yet surely one Is a complement of the other. 
Suppose a man advertises a brand of tobacco. 
The traveller by train or bus, on alighting, 
would be more likely to buy if the enter- 
prising advertiser had made sure that simul- 
taneously his advertised tobacco was promin- 
ently displayed in all available tobacconist 
shops. There are many instances that might 
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bc rccnUcd that <ugcc<t tin’s same co-operation, 
'rhe biggest advertising as^et the shopkeeper 
iias is his shop windou-. If in; ca;i afford both 
adverii'ifig and disphay, then tiiey must act in 
concert. 'I'iic time must come wlien the two 
media sliall by Press, jxtster, and shop window 
teach every display man the tremendous im- 
portance of close co-operation, 

IZx/ii/jitions 

There is another important side to the work 
which, as far as Great Britain is concerned, is 
practically unc-vplorcd, vi'/.. t.\hihitions, which 
are becoming more and more jwtpular. 'rheir 
organiztttion is an art in itself, which has not 
vet been considered adetjuatel)'. 


Corifcrotices arc h.rld an-l lecture-, a'itej', 
regarding sak-smamhip, but r.nelv, if mrr, tv 
any metstiosi made of tb.c need for .r •^tedv >'S’ 
the function of dkplav. Whole'o.le eon iers'.n.t- 
tion is passed ttpon our im’tch.md:';-', and much 
of the criticism may be justif.td; but v. ha: k 
reallv wrtuig is tliat no I’.onc',' nttrjnpt ha-^ 
been made to cultivate tlic .trt of di'play. The 
display man tvirely come- in hcie .tt all. for 
most people in charge of es.hibiticuis .ue ol'-. 
ouslv under the impressio!) that any ya-t-.-itt is 
suthcicntlv capiipped for this itnportant w-itk. 

„</ Niltl'/tUll Olli'Sti-.'n 

Here is work which somcr or hirer, an.i! 
rather sooner than later, has to be s-!-r!i>uslv 
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tackled, if Great Britain is to maintain its 
position in the markets of the \s-orld. A thing 
well shown is three parts sold. A man may 
be able to manufacture a cood article, but It 
does not follow that a good industrialist* a 
good mathematician, or a good accountant is 
ncccssariU' a good display man. If skill is 
necessary in cscry department that has to do 
with the produaion of the article, then equally 
training and skill arc necessary to place it 
suitably before the public Our exhibitions, 
with a few notable exceptions, arc equipped 
with cvei^thing necessary, includirxg worthy 
goods, but the display is left to some inc.\pcri- 
enced individual. 

The challenge may be to make worthy 
goods, to equip the ntan to sell worthy goods, 
to spend time, thought, and money adier- 
tising worthy goods, but how important is the 
equipment of the man who pLiccs them in 
such a manner in the window with its face 
to the world, for such arc all exhibitions. It 
is imperatitu that his tnining shall be con^ 
sidcred n$ much, if not more, than any of 
hem. 

IFintioic Display as a Career 

We arc now fully alive to the importance 
cvnTTrnevoin' cr.xa:r. 7 c? iV ;W TinniE wwA* 
a capital T is to be in one of the honoured pro- 
fessions. The display man must come into his 
own. But he never will if he thinks as he 
docs at present. His training will begin in 
early life, and he will in no sense ** happen*’; he 
will arrive along the same road as all true 
brtists. Schools of art will be equipped to giic 
him the facilities of study. There will be less 
of the turning out of superior people with 
artistic minds and nothing to do, and more of 
the training of men and women who will help 
to makethings of beauty more beautiful by plac- 
ing them artistically in an appropriate setting. 

The day will come when a man in the di‘pUy 


world will be as proud of hit j»«iti’vi 
the man who hang> a picture in the .^caJrmv. 
But he will need to take the matter cctinudV, 
and Kxomc first a student and then a nuver 
of his craft. 

The Cult of Beauty 

T here has been a tuttable rc\i\al in nutters 
ofgootl taste during the past tweniy-fl\c vrars. 
It is csident in all our actisitics, and the sh(‘p> 
keeper, wlio is an important f.ictnr in matters 
of taste, is coming gradually into line, 
arc more beautiful; manufactured .aniclec, 
even in the sphere of mass production, an? 
more beautiful ; and greater attention Is 1^10^ 
paid to the .amenities of life. There is \ 
growing demand on all sides for beauty. It 
is a glorious opportunity that the display marj 
must grasp firmly. Now is his chance to forrrj 
a great guild of sertice to raise him»clf to it 
higher plane. 

General 

To sum up the real situation with a hopcv 
ful eye to the future, it is ncccss-irj' to repeat 
what has already been suggested in these 
pages. 

was Au* Jra.vJ Ji> 

the kingdom of commerce. 

To-day, in too many imtanecs, he is without 
real training, is afraid of himself and hh 
fellows, find* his work more or less irksome, 
has no real joy in his life, and giscs no joy t^) 
the passer-by. 

To-morrow, he will base a training tlu^ 
will fit him for his profession— as a display 
man. He vs’ill hate an art training; h-- 
will be a member of a great guild of d’>p!av 
men, and it will be his high prls ilegc to chords; 
beautiful works of the craftsrrun. and *hosv 
them in such a way as the craftsman 
never dreamed of. 
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He wi!! have studied architecture, sculpture, 
and of all the arts will lie have at least some 
knowledge. He will study mamifacturt:>, and 
the final destination of the merchandise. 

He will fully apprcci.ate the link that must 
be made between the various media of adver- 
tising. He will appreciate, too, the impor- 
tance of his position in the advertising world. 
Xo exhibition will be contemplated without 
him. Xo Department of Overseas Trade or 
future Empire .Marketing Board will be com- 
plete without him. 

Nevertheless, it must not be overlooked 
that he has notyr/ arrived; he is none of these 
things to-day. The whole business of display 
will pass beyond the ment.ality of its present 


c-xpositors. Their outI:>^-sk wrong; it Licks 
cour.'.ge, and it lacks tlse -pirit of ;vd‘. vntur-,-. 

The outstanding niirul in di^plav i. the 
architect's mind. Search out the m.'.;-. behind 
the best e.xhibitiotw oite c.tts rrc.dl, an.i yu 
will find an atchitect. The di'.plry n:.ui of 
to-d.iy hates criticism, but he cannot be too 
strongly criticized. .Many of his type will 
entirely pass out. He i^ not needed, Uc-ui'r 
hc li.is never had a givtd opinion of the work. 
He has cotisidcrcd it unw<trthv, and h.ts done 
it unworthily. 

Displ.ay is at present in its •-waddling cLotlteo, 
and the matter must be t.iken in ii.ind now if 
there is to be any future at ail Ur the riisp’.iy 
man in commerce. 



CHAPTER XX 

SHOP JFINDOIP PUBLICITr JS J SELLING FORCE 


Bj W. BUCHANAN-TAYLOR 
Adxertinng and Publicity Manager af Messrs. J. L\ cns t: Co., Ltd. 


Are you helping to sell goods by displaying 
them, in shop window’s? The question admits 
of no argument. Of course you are! But it 
is dangerous to generalize. 

The window display of some commodities 
may act as a deterrent so far as their selling is 
concerned. Frequently it is a question of 
locality. A fitshionable and expeiKive West 
End restaurant tvould scarcely expect to help 
the sale of its chops by displaying them in the 
window, yet their sale might conceit’ably be 
helped by displaying them in the East End. 
This is taken merely as an extreme example, 
for some people dislike the “ window displaj-s ” 
of butchers’ shops, and the sight of a 
raw beefeteak (garnished with a piece 
of tired parslej’ — Heaven knows why ’) 
in the window of a cheap eating-house 
fills them with positive disgust. Still, 
the example helps to give point to the 
assertion that it is dangerous to gener- 
alize. 

The First JVind(riV Display 

There is not space here to delve into 
the history of window display, but it 
may be accepted that ever since man 
started selling an}'thing, he sought to 
increase the sale of his wares by showing' *- 
them to the public. 

The first shop w’indow, as far as dve ' 
writer has been able to trace by pic-. • , 
torial evidence, was that of a Pompeian* 
shopkeeper, at a time when^wiridovys, 
as we know them, did not exist. 

A copy of this picture is here repro- 


duced, and presents a view of a dealer in food- 
stuffe arranging his goods on a slab at die front 
of his shop. 

Early Prejudice 

Display has been held back by an ingrained 
prejudice against its development, on acojunt 
of the supposed vulgarity of showing off goods 
or adorning them with attractive adjuncts. 

It is not necessar}' to hark back many years 
to find the so-called high-class shopkeepers 
hiding their goods from the public gaze. 
Indeed, there still exists a type of tradesman 



F^. lOO. Tie First Restaurant Adcertise-.ir.t 
{^Displaying tie Hands') 

Restored from Pompeian remairs 
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Movement Reccnis 

Frequently, “mo\etncnt” in a window A practical supgcitinn to $hopl,cepcrs i< that 
attracts attention. Whether it also attracts they should. If the nature of their bu<incvs 
buyers is another matter. A moving objea permits, compile a statistical record of the 
will cause people to stop and examine it, selling power of their windows. Let them 
whereas they may pass by an inanimate object, compare the sales ofa certain commcxlity while 



This was purchased by the President of the Lyons* Califomh Gbed Fruit Co. (no connection 
with the British firm), and dispatched immedutely, with plan oflajout, to his hcadquincrs 
in San Francisco 


It is useless to try to give advice on this point. 
Each shopkeeper must settle it for himself, 
being guided by the articles he wishes to sell. 
This mucli one can say with conviction; 
“Movement” will help to sell com- 
modities. 


it is displayed with the sales during the period 
when it is not displ‘i)Td. They will find the 
results quite illuminating. 

Co’^rdination oj Advertising 

The shopkeeper should realize the cloy: 
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rdanon^hip between Pre$5 advertbing and 
'window display. 

Take the case of a great firm owning mul- 
tiple shops in many important industrial tnsvns. 
They sell various commodities In these shops. 
Likewise they advertise in the great national 
daily newspape-rs that they have these com- 
modities for sale. 

A reader wdiosc attention is arrested by a 
striking advertisement in a newspaper is usuallv 
not in a position to buv the articles advertised 
at the particular moment he happens to 
read the advertisement. He is sitting in an 


arm-ch.air .at home; he ir. .1 re^taur.-nt ; he 
is riding in tram, tube, or bus. He dv- r.ot 
jumpup immcdi.atdy.anJ da-hotT to the ruarest 
shop to buv the .article he l5.-.s read .about. 

Something more, therefore, needed tn 
rerT:h:d him to buv t'iiat article. Surdv norhirtg 
is more likely ti> act .as th..~r reminder than .a 
tempting display of tiic particular article in .a 
shop window! .As he ga/fs at th-c article di'- 
played in the window, he at ortcc co:;r;ecti it 
with the advertisement 'fiat h..ad some littie 
time previousiy arrested hi> attcr-rion. He 
remembers the selling ptints crnpiui-i/wd ir; 
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the sd»-erd«emcn:; he remembers that he had 
thought a; the time, “ Really, I ought to buv 
ofte of those.” And here it is, actiallr in this 
shop. So in he goes and burs. 

Psychological Effect 
The pstthologicai value of shc^ trindow 
and showcase di^Uj's to the populace cannot 
be over-estimated. Many drenrv towns and 
badlr designed dries have been made more 
habitable by the work, of dispLiv men and 
women. Single-handed, shopkeepers and their 
window-dresser> ha\e brightened thousands of 
lives. The enormous increase in the amount 
of electric lighting, the use of colour, the many 
new forms of glass, the ingenious designing 


and manipuUrion of shop-fro.nts, the intention 
of new lighting de\-iccs, and last, but not least, 
the adroitness of the present-day sdentitic 
window drcssCT, ha\e combined to nuke our 
Ihcs brighter and more cheerful. Trade has 
been encouraged and bigger bu>ints>"<s buHt 
up. 

It mar truthfullr be said that the oM insular 
ideas are on the wane. We must not refine 
to leam from other countries. There are in 
Gennanv, France, America, and Scandiru\u 
ideas to be gleaned, just as there are points to 
be noted here in England by people from other 
countries. us see what others arc doing, 
and then endeasour to do something better. 

Shop window publicity ir a dehnite and 
valuable selling force. 
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dresser in connection with a particular selling 
scheme. Nor should the modernist influence 
be extraneous to, or offer a competing attrac- 
tion to, the goods themselves. It should rather 



Courtesy oj Stegrl & StocMman 

Fig. 103. ^ window” which con-, 

centrales attention on a single item. It is inde- 
pendently illuminated 

be used to the end of directing concentrated 
attention upon the merchandise displayed, so 
that there is a subtle something about the 
window which impels an interest in one article 
or a few articles, and does not cause passers-by 
merely to pause momentarily and say : “ What 
an extraordinary window ! ” or, “ Oh, what a 
strange figure!” without being conscious of 
the merchandise at all. This has happened 
again and again where grotesque or “jazzy” 
effects have been used indiscriminately. Such 
methods of window dressing may be uncon- 
\ ventional. They may also have a certain 
'jjublicity value in so far as any unusual feature 
set5 people talking; but the treatment is not 
in keeping with the real spirit of modernism 
because it serves no really functional purpose. 
One is inclined to wonder if they stand the 
acid test of all windows, and directly influence 
the sale of the actual goods displayed. 


Present-day Materials 
Modernism is now brought within reach of 
most display men by the fact that the shop- 
fitteis have studied the question and realized 
the importance of display fittings which, while 
breaking away from stereotj'ped shapes and 
materials, are essentially simple in form and 
capable of adjustment to varying needs and 
conditions. Modernist display fittings seem to 
fall naturally into two categories — those im- 
ported from the Continent, or definitely 
inspired by continental designs, and those 
produced by British firms with the aim of 
setting a British standard that is better under- 
stood and appreciated by British shoppers. 
The latter are, generally speaking, more simple 



Fig. 104. Illuminated from a concealed source, 
this subtly designed head gives a touch of distinc- 
tion to the hat 
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Fig. 105. This shopfrcnl ihfits iraJitior:, end sets c, 
hairdressing merchandise is temptir. 

and less expensive; but with the increasing 
demand for fittings in this style there is a 
noticeable tendency towards lower prices. 

Manv of the fittings now available enable 
the window dresser ttj break away from stereo- 
typed settings and methods without introducing 
distracting influences in the window. T he 
stands draw attention to the goods, wliilc 
remaining tlternsclves tnerely subtle factors in 
the display scheme. Some of them by their 


exempte in "fitness fer purp~.se" design. The 
h dispic'sed on cube fittings 

simplicity of outline, and l.ack of colour or 
brightness, enhance the .appcaratice of the 
go'rds by contrast. .Artificial light has become 
an important element in the moi'errsi^' displiy 
fittiim, andjSf) used, it is .actually emb-'tdied into 
the display scheme witii ;t!i aesthetic purpose ns 
well as with the object of .attracting more 
attention, as contr.asjcd with its purely utili- 
tarian v.aluc as an iliurnin.ant. Metab o* .a'.i 
descriptions in cotijunctiott with coloured opal 
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glass and grave glass, are being applied in 
numerous different manners in producing dis- 
play stands of distinctive shapes. The popu- 
larity of engrat’ed and acid embossed glass, and 
the oxidized metals, has induced one shopfitter 
to bring out a number of stands of nfK>^rmst 
design in wood with a cellulose finish resem- 
bling a combination of these two materials. 

One range of small continental-made fit- 
tings is produced by a special process which 
reverses the normal procedure in nickel- 
plating. They are of a dull silver colour, a 
finish which is obtained by polishing the metal 
fittings before they are placed in the electro- 
plating bath to receive the nickel deposit, 
instead of polishing them after they have 
passed through the process. This method 
leaves them with a matt finish. Each stand 
has a base with a pedestal for supporting the 
article, and the latter is set off by an extremely 
simple modernist background, comprising two 
uprights of unequal length, or an incomplete 
curve, or a triangle, or other geometric design. 

Modernist display has at least achieved some- 
thing in making a proportion of display men 
realize that unoccupied space is not necessarily 
wasted space. The open method of window 
dressing has extensively replaced the serried 
array of goods in rows, and has broken many 
retailers of the habit of overcrowding their 
windows, but it cannot yet be said that this 
improved method has been generally adopted. 

Some of the modernist display fitting obtain- 
able to-day may be described as windows inside 
windows, for they enable individual articles, 
or small groups of articles, to attract attention 
solely to themselves, and thus to encourage 
interested and undisturbed study of the goods 
displayed. One example of an accessory de- 
signed with this end in view is produced in 
white-metal, and has small recesses illuminated 
inside into which small articles, such as fancy 
shoes, perfumery, or jewellery, may be placed. 
This is a typical example of the modernist 


fitting which combines strictly practical prin- 
ciples with aesthetic qualities. 

Art Metal 

Display men to-day are seeking inspiration 
from many sources, and are finding that the 
range of objects that they can adopt and adapt 
for use in their work is almost inexhaustible. 



Fig. io6. An example of effective draping hy a 
German display man 


Much of the modernist display seen at the 
present time is, as has already been explained, 
inspired by the present-day trends in archi- 
tecture, and there have been several develop- 
ments during the last year or so that suggest 
the builders’ merchant’s warehouse as a happy 
hunting ground for ideas. One material which 
has been used by many well-known stores is an 
art metal, similar to siher-plate in appearance. 
An advantage about this is that it can be 
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Cn-ir;r.j 'f n'’ buclr’s.n 

Fi^. J07. 0 « Excnfle «/ the IrtriguiKg Oittlir.e 
Figures -.ckich Lring i>',th Fiz’.ur ckJ Fhacity 
lie irindeii'. 

adapted to individual requirements of shading 
and design after erection. Display stands are 
now produced in this material with an oxidi'/.ed 
silver finish. 'I'lie metal is treated by a 
patented chemical process, which allows for 
the incorporation of any design or symbolic 
motif. Tiic flat surfaces cart be shaded, 
blended, or graded to any tone desired, and 
mav be given an oxidized, silver-plated, matt, 
burnished, or crvstalliz.ed finish. 

.Another popular new display materia! takes 
the form of fic.xible wood supplied in strips. 
'I'his can be bent to any desired design by the 
aid of a block supplied for tiie purpose. It 
stavs in position until straightened out ag.ain, 
and can be used repeatedly in different ways. 
Screens and panels have been produced in this 
flexible wood as well as display stands. 


it is interestino to n.ote tisat Corruceued straw- 
board != alsi being used for siKe.ecard'. 'riic 
two in conjunctiot! 'stem tosuget-o p-Ksibi’ities. 
Iron piping has ab- i bci-n ernploved. < firm 
used this tis .1 Settitig, con-icir,^ of :i cetitral 
arch with two half arclies oij either side, firnn!! 
corner unioiis and L ” .and shape,! 

ajid four-w.vv unions were ernpbe.xd, v.itii 
nniverja! threads, s^) that varied 5h:’.r'’'^ .'md 
designs were made possible. Pipin.g ctiii. of 
course, be painted any colour and iv g!\cn a 
bronze, aluminium, gold, nr silver finish. 

Usc’ of Cu/iL's, Cylinders, and Blocks 
Cubes .and blocks are becoming more poj>u- 
lar for display purposes, and sever.il display 
men have found the luminous varieties now 
,a\'ai!able wonderfullv adaptable for use in tiieir 
windows, for they prn\-ide a means of incor- 
porating iight itito the display .as a decorative 
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Two Small Plans Showtng 
Different Formations of the 
Hollow Block Units. 



Vy ««rf«y o/ FrftOi Sag! &Cc,Ui 

Fig. 109. A Set of Hollow Block Display Units 
These are made in three sizes in metal \sith 
various finishes, and pack into one another for 
storage purposes. 


feature and also as an illuminant. These 
blocks are made of opalescent glass, and fitted 
inside with ordinary electric lamps, or with 
flashing lamps supplied in five coloure — -blue, 
red, white, green, and yellow — in any voltage 
from 100 to 250. The units may be obtained 
in a multiplicity of shapes and sizes, and text 
OT illustration can be reproduced upon the 
blocks either by painting or sand-blasting, or, 
alternatively, a set of adhesive letters can be 
supplied which enable the advertising appeal 
to be altered at will. There is also a cubal 
block system comprising blocks and segm«its 
suitable for use in windows varying in depth 
from 3 ft. to 8 ft. This system combines the 


three factors in the preparation of a display 
— height, depth, and design. There is practi- 
cally no limit to its possibilities. The blocks 
are made of steel finished in cellulose enamel 
in a rariety of colours. Sets incorporating a 
two-colour design scheme may also be obtained. 
The units consist of cubes, segments, triangles, 
and half-triangles. 

A six-in-one cylindrical set is another multi- 
purpose display outfit now obtainable. This 
comprises a series of five cylinders made of sheet 
iron, sprayed black, silver, pewter, gilt, bronze, 
orany colour to order. The cylinders pack info 
one when they are not in use, and a lid is pro- 
vided which itself may ser\ e as a display support. 
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Some of the mo>t succef^ful rnodemtst 
fittings for drapers arc dcs-igned in an ingeni- 
ously conceived suggestive manner, whicli 
leaves something to the imaginaiioti of the 
woman shopper. I'igures in metal outline witli 


vivacity that exir.aordi.'j.srilv esKuigh givi--, a 
poise to drapings and complete g.itinvn:', whicli 
is much less apparent when tlscv are shown on 
figures modelled strictiv on the lines of tite 
human featuresand contours. 



Ih CKirtay of Iri'Ji t-- ( *. . iJ.l. 

Fi^. no 


Tlie'e five cylinders of sheet iron f.t one in the other 
when not in use. 'T'iic lid also acts as a display unit. They 
have a sprayed finish of any colour or metallic line deured. 


thin curves are artfully shaped to represent, or, 
more correctly, to liint at, the human head, 
arms, and legs. These cm be used with an 
e.vtrcmcly telling effect for the display of rich 
dress fabrics. There is an astonishing effect of 
vigotir about tiicsc lialf-outlined figures, a 
vigour often lacking in their wax and papier 
mache prototypes. With several examples of 
tlie latter, however, thi're is a s<art of cubistic 


Another factor which has considerably 
influenced the design of display fitting'' is the 
continual change in shop-front phnning, .and 
in the materials used. Sm.iil “ intimate ” 
windows, island windows, and arcade or I diby 
windows, eacli oH for tlsc separate study of 
the di'^pl.ay m.ati, and deni.-md the use t>f window 
settings and httifig^ in keeping with thesr 
position and design. 
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THE USE OF CREPE PJPER TV lEINDOlF DISPLAY 


By RONALD A MOON 
Pubhaty Manager, Dennison Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Beyond question the power of window dis- 
play for selling merchandise is stronger than 
ever to-day. In the marketing of practically 
every class of goods neither the retailer nor 
the manufacturer can afford to dispense with 
the valuable sales-promoting possibilities of 
window display in the detelopment of his 
business. Indeed, it is now of almost equal 
importance to Press advertising; at any rate, 
it is an indispensable adjunct of Press pub- 
licity, and although in the past it was always 
hard to hnd advertised goods displayed in the 
retailer’s window, to-day careful attention is 
paid to this feature, in order to obtain the 
proper Unk-up. 

It is, of course, realized that colour and 
lighting play two of the chief parts in attrac- 
tive window displays, whilst originality in the 
lay-out of the merchandise and the use of 
appropriate showcards provide the factors 
which make up the successful tout ensemble. 

The use of crepe paper, offering the choice 
of about fifty colours and shades for window 
dressing and interior decoration, has, during 
the past few years, proved of inestimable value 
to retailers. The striking effects that it is 
possible to obtain are quite equal to those 
gained with costly fabrics; in fact, it is fre- 
quently difficult for one to distinguish high 
grade crepe paper from expensive silken 
fkbrics such as crepe de chine. It is now em- 
ployed in almost every trade — the chemist, 
draper, confectioner, tobacconist, stationer, 
and many others — whilst the manufacturer of 
branded products such as toilet requisites, boots 
and shoes, perfumes, cigarettes, paint, motor 
tyres, and almost every kind of food in 


packages, makes full use of the splendid adver- 
tising and sales-impelling, yet inexpensive, 
window displays which are possible with crepe 
paper. 

General Suggestions 

The following are a few facts that should 
be borne in mind when using crepe paper m 
window dressing — 

1. Be sure to use the dull or rough side of 
the crepe paper outwards. This can best be 
distinguished by feeling, the fingers being run 
across the grain. If crepe paper is used smooth 
side outwards, the edges will curl out instead 
of lying fiat. 

2. When crepe paper is used for back- 
grounds, festoons or streamers, fold one end 
over two or three times, about half an inch 
deep, so that the fold will be on the outside; 
then tack in place. 

3. Whenever crepe paper is used flat as a 
drape, tube, or streamer, it should be pulled 
until the drape or tube forms, as otherwise 
there may be a tendency to sag. 

4. In bringing crepe paper from the top of 
the window to the base or bottom of the win- 
dow, cut it flush with the edge of the base; 
then roll up six or seven inches to giv e tacking 
strength, stretch down to the base, and tack in 
position. 

5. Before starting, have all the materials 
handy — tacks, hammer, scissors, pins, and 
paste. If possible, hav e cut-out designs, fringe, 
rosettes or the like, made in advance. 

6. Crepe paper should be stretched well as 
it is being used, and if a good quality is used 
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the risk of tearing is very smrill. As it is being 
stretchctl, 3-ou wii! observe that the edges curl 
inwards sliglitly; this allows two or more 
widths to lie very smoothiv when they arc 
put up side by side ;ls a background, or on the 
floor of a window. 

In a short chapter like this, it will be 
appreciated that it is not possible to explain 
fully the dozens of different ways in wliich 
crepe paper may be manipulated. Therefore, 
it is proposed to cover just three of the most 
important features, with clear illustrations to 
make the directions as simple as possible. 


//o:r to JrutiU'i d C?rf>s: Ptjpcr 

Baciiiroutd/ 

When fixing a number of pieces of ctvpe 
paper across a background, commetsce bv liv- 
ing the two side pieces first, after whicii work 
towtirds the centre from each side, sp.tcitig the 
pieces of paper evenly and symmetricaiiy. 
When fi.xing, allow an overlap of about teie 
and a half inciies. Double the etid of eacii 
strip over two or three times about h.ilf an 
inch to strcngtiien. lie sure tb.at tl'.e Ji<// 
side is outside. 'Pack all the strips .at the top. 
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Cut off the crepe flush with the edge of the 
base, and fold up a few Inches to strengthen 
as before. Then, beginning at the same end, 
and working in the same order as when tack- 
ing at the top, stretch down carefully to 
remove creases and fasten the lower ends in 
position. 
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Arrange all the wall and background 
decorations first, and then, when they are 
entirely completed, arrange the paper on the 
floor. It is much better to tack the crlpe 
paper at the front of the window and work 
towards the back, or wherever one can get 
out of the window, so that it will not be 
necessary to walk on the paper. Finish the 



Fig. 1 13 


edges with tubes of plain crepe or strips of 
decorated crSpe. , '. 

Sometimes two or three widths may be 
arranged in the front part 'of the window', 
leaving the last width to be put in place later. 


This allows the display to be arranged with- 
out disturbing the decorations. 

Festoons and streamers may be tacked in 
straight rows, and are often used to form a 
background when the window itself has an 
open background. Festoons arranged in rows 
at the front of a window and fastened at the 
back at a lower point w'ill off-set undesirable 
height. When using festoons or streamers, be 
sure that they are twisted in the same direction. 

When installing a background do not en- 
close the entire back of the window, but leare 
a panel, or part of the decorations untacked on 
one side to provide an exit. The dresser can 
then arrange the other decorations and the 
actual merchandise. After the display is in- 
stalled, tack the last panel or decoration in 
place on the outside of the window at the back. 

To cut a fold of crepe paper in strips, slip 
the paper out of the packet to the desired 
width. Run two or three pins straight through 
the packet and the paper to prevent the erfipe 
from slipping. Then, using the edge of the 
packet as a guide, cut through the entire 
thickness with a sharp pair of shears or large 
scissors, as in Fig. 1 1 2. 

Crepe Paper Tubes 

Pleasing and striking results may be 'ob- 
tained by the use of crepe paper tubes, either 
singly as a neat finish to the edges of the dis- 
play, in groups of contrasting colours as panels, 
or directionally to draw attention to particu- 
lar articles of merchandise in the display. 

. To make tubes, cut a strip of crepe paper 
three times the width required for the finished 
tube. Fold the strip at one end with the dull 
side towards you. This end must then be 
folded away from you into three, as in Fig. n 3 » 
so that the width of the folded crepe is one- 
third of the original width of the strip. 

Insert a drawing pin into the end, as m 
Fig. 1 14, and fold the end over twice towards 
you, to cover the head of the pin. After this 
186 
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end is fixed iii position cut the crepe paper to 
two*tiiirds of the lencttli required for rlic tube. 
Fold and iiisen a pin at the bottom in tJic 
•Sitne manner. Then gently stretch the paper 
to form the tube, and fix it at the base as 
before (sec F'ig. 1 15}. 

'I’ubes may be made in a series of parallel 
groups from a single piece of crepe paper cut 
about two-thirds the desired length of the tubes. 
The crepe paper is doubled over and cut to 
within two inches of the top and the bottom. 
Slits are made at intervals three times the 
desired width of the tubers. To give sufficient 
tacking strength, the top and the bottom 
should be reinforced with a half-inch strip of 
cardboard. Tack at the top, then stretch to 
the bottom, and the tubes will form themselves. 
Be sure to use the dull side of the paper 
outwards. 

The T'ivo-colour Tube 

Quite simple, yet most effective in use, is 
the two-colour tube. First, cut two pieces of 
crepe paper in suitable contrasting or har- 
monizing colours in e.xactly the same manner 
as for the ordinary crepe paper tubes described 
above. Now take one piece — the colour in- 
tended to predominate — and while still folded, 
cut out a “ V ” at each end. 'Flicse sections 
when unfolded take the shape of diamonds. 
Now place the two pieces together with the 
dull side to the front, and install in the same- 
wav as for the ordinary single-coloured tube. 
The rc-sult will be found pleasing and unusual. 
Bv arrangitig groups of tubes, the diamond 
sections can be brought into various positions. 

The Crepe Paper Drape 

Next to the tube, the drape is, perhaps, one 
of the most easily installed of crepe p.apcr 
effects. It is appropriate and very effective for 
pr.tcticrlly every sort of mcrciiandise display, 
and can be used in harmony veith any of the 


other Window ditplav etuct' obt.iiii.aMr with 
crepe paper or fabrics. 

\ ariations of tie drape are .ab.vav- 
to the dresser, a< lie niav u^e oislv (Hie c<dnur 



/ r.r. 1 1 4 


and one strip for a narrow drape, or lie m.ay 
use half a dozen different pulls of crepe paper 
combined in one large drape. The drape may 
be used horizonnilly, vcrtictlly, or diagoit.tliy. 





When pulled tightly, it c-rn scarcely be ii -- 
tingui'hed from a fabric at a distance of tealy 
a few feet. 

'Fo make a crepe paper drap-, tack thr 
paper diill side outw.ird^, at die :«'p '*! ttw 
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window (or what is to be the widest part of 
the drape) in pleats, as in Fig. 1 16 (i). Take 
the precaution to fold the crepe paper at least 
three or four times at the tacking point so 
that it will not tear out, as for drapes the paper 
needs to be stretched considerably. Then 
gather the folds together at the bottom } 
stretch tightly and tack securely at the win- 
dow base, as in Fig. ri6 ( 2 ), after\rard$ frim- 
ming off the surplus paper. It is important 
when arranging drapes to be sure to pull them 
very tightly before tacking, so that the paper 
will not sag. 

Ordinarily it is best not to have the point 
of a drape directed towards the top of a win- 


dow display, as it tends to lead the eye away 
from the merchandise which is on display. 

Colour Combination 

Colour combinations can be used effecthely 
with this treatment by using several small 
drapes of different colours to form one large 
drape. 

Where a colour combination is being used 
in. a drape, it is preferable to ha\e the lighter 
colour on the inside of the drape and the 
darker shade on the outside, as the eye seems 
to follow the light colour and it is limited 
from straying by the darker border. This 
arrangement tends to attract the eye to the 
centre, or focal point, of the window. In 
these multiple drapes, always install the cen- 
tral panel first, as so doing enables the dresser 
to calculate more accurately the balance of the 
drape. 

There are so many different ways of apply- 
ing this treatment that an untiring variation 
of the drape is alway’s at the disposal of the 
window dresser. The drape is adaptable to 
almost any type of display, and often it is 
possible to create an entire scheme from drapes. 
By the use of contrasting colours in drapes, 
many modernistic ideas can be presented. 

Apart from some fifty plain colours and 
shades which are available in crepe paper, one 
of the principal manufacturers has recently 
introduced some very beautiful crepe papers 
portraying the pastel shades of the rainbow, 
as well as seteral multi-coloured crepes and 
novelty designs which lend themsehes par- 
ticularly to window dressing. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

MJNUFJCTURERS' inSDOI!' DISPLJIS 


Uy n. ASHFORD DOWN' 
.'fa.T^.-pKC Dirt-rfcr, DiilLn Craft, l.ij. 


Modern advertising has claimed the shop 
windmv as a trade-winning resource which is 
now invariably included bv the manufacturer 
or the national advertiser in his selling cim- 
paign. In Victorian davs the shop window had 
no place in this programme, for two reasons — 

1. 'fhe retailer was not in favour of scien- 
tihe window dressing. 

2. Demand for goods usually exceeded sup- 
ply with the manufacturer, thus obviating the 
necessity to embark upon advertising cam- 
paigns of any kind. 


son forbranded goodr and tiie highlv-org.ud/'vd 
advertising campaign.s which .are a iLiilv fc.tnire 
of Press advertising. 

Press advertising has become a >c!encc, and 
modern window display an art, and while eacii 
can operate on separate lines, it is ihav a recog- 
nized fact that the besr results cast be obr.tined 
by co-ordinating the two forces in a carefully 
organized campaign. 

Press advertising, for c.xample, can tel! the 
story of the product, how it is made, where 
it is made, how science atsbts in its matin fac- 
turc, and can add to this a few we!!-c!io-en 


Press Adveriishlg atld JVindo-o slogans to attract attention, and channing ]iic- 


Disp/ay 

The mod- 
ern manufac- 
turer knows 
full well that 
manufacturing 
must be ac- 
companied by 
a carefully pre- 
pared selling 
campaign in 
order to create 
demand for 
the goods pro- 
duced, and it 
is recognized 
that the quick- 
est way tostim- 
ulatepublic de- 
nt a n d , is b y 
ad vertisitig; 
hence the rea- 
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The Retailer's Shop Window 

The retailer’s shop window, then, is the stage 
or setting in which may appear “ a living ad- 
vertisement ” for the product to be sold. 

In days gone by, the retailer had no sym- 
pathy with this form of advertising, but in 
these days of enlightened trading and intelligent 
co-operation, many thousands of traders in all 
classes of business are really clamouring for 
good-ciass display material, while in addition 
hundreds of windows throughout thecountry 
are being actually dressed by the manufacturers* 
own window dressers. 

To the manufacturer who has not previously 
explored this channel of advertising it might 
appear that the retail trader would show 
some hesitancy in accepting these schemes, but 
actual experience has proved that the buying 
public of to-day have been taught to ask for 
advertised products, and the retailer knows 
that a well-staged window display advertising 
a nationally known product will more readily 
secure ** quick returns ” than a general type of 
display showing an assortment of various goods. 

The retailer, too, likes to be associated with 
the nationally advertised products that occupy 
so prominent a place in Press and poster cam- 
paigns, and really dignified manufacturers’ dis- 
plays can add prestige to his .shop. Then be can, 
of course, secure window display material 
without cost to himself, which in times of 
trade depression is an important factor, since 
business can be actually increased without 
adding to his own overhead expenditure. 

How the Manufacturer Plans his 
Campaign 

Different methods are, of course, adopted 
by different manufacturers, according to the 
class of goods for sale and the type of trader 
who acts as a distributor to the public; for 
example, in the tobacco trade, hundreds of 
window dressers are actually employed by the 


manufacturer to dress ^windows all over the 
country with certain staple products, and great 
(ximpetition prevails amongst the leading 
national advertisers in this trade for the best 
windows, and the best position in the window 
for often an individual window is occupied by 
more than one manufacturer. Then, again 
chemists’ shop windows are often actually 
dressed by manufacturers for the retailer, every 
effort being made to set out a specialized dis- 
play of a branded product. But care is taken to 
co-operate closely with the retailer, and other 
goods which he wishes to display are sometimes 
judiciously set out by the window^ dresser in 
return for the loan of the window for a 
“ branded ” display. 

In many ir«tances shop windows are dressed 
by professional window dressers, empIo)'ed by 
window display contractors, who work directly 
for the manufacturer. These organizations 
usually work from depots in various parts of 
the country, which in turn are controlled by 
a central office in London or in the Midlands. 
Displays are handled for more than one manu- 
facturer, and windows are dressed on a reason- 
ably low fee basis. Displays of this kind are 
usually composed of a judicious show . of 
goods, suitable cartons, and advertising matter, 
the whole being placed in a setting of coloured 
crepe paper, which is a material that can be 
easily manipulated for use in shop windows of 
all shapes and sizes, while at the same time it 
is capable of adaptation to all kinds of artistic 
display schemes. 

Still another plan, which, moreover, is 
attended with great success, is for the retailer 
to dress his own windows from material sup- 
plied by the manufacturer. This type ofwindow 
dressing we might divide info two dasses, 
“ Multiple Displays ” and “ Solus Displays.” 
In both instances the manufacturer gets his 
best results by sending out illustrated pamph- 
lets to his retail customers, showing illustra- 
tions of the display material he is distributing, 




one or more examples of a shop window 
actually dressed with the ponds he is selling, 
and the display material designed to assist tlie 
sale of the grjods. This wiiid<nv can, if desired, 
be dressed in the first instance by expert display 
contractors, most of wliom possess “ dummy 
windows in which the product can be set 
up, or a friendly retailer cm be induced to 
loan his window for the initial display. 'I'iie 
illustrated pamphlet is usually made up to in- 
clude a few simple instructions with regard to 
the setting up of the display, particulars of the 
display material available, and a brief note v.-ith 
regard to the packing and re-dispatch of tiie 
display material. (This latter remark applies 
to ‘‘solus'” displays.) 

“ ^iultiple " displays arc u«vial!y given away 
freely to every possible retail customer in just 
the same manner that showcards would be 
distributed, the only difference being that 
whereas showcard matter is usually sent out 
for general use without regard to it.s dispo>ition, 
“ multiple ” display material is .accomp.atiied 
by instructions to the retailer .as to its scitmg- 
out, and the display matter itself usu.aily forms 
.a defuiite link with Press and poster .adver- 
tisitig. 

“ S.ohis " display sclieine- ti.su.dly consi't of 
really higb.-Kradc display tn.ateri.ti. wb.icb ts 
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Fig 120. “Zanir^nf” So/ui Dhf>/ay 
A “Solus” display screen designed for the 
makers of the famous “Zambrene” coats. 
These screens are hand-painted by a \veli- 
known artist, and serve as a striking and 
colourful shop window attraction. 

loaned in rotation to selected retailers. In 
Some instances the schemes are returned after 
use, for renovation, or, alternatively, they arc 
passed on from one retailer to another for a 
whole season and afterwards “ called in ” ready 
for the next campaign. 

While the “multipie ” scheme has advan- 
tages in that a large number of retailers may 
be induced to make displays, it is as well in 
Some trades for the manufacturer to dedde 
whether his allocation might not be more 
wisely spent on the “solus” method, for 
the retailer is always on the look-out for 
first-class window displays, whereas he is often 
inundated with cheap advertising matter. 
Then, again, good display material is worthy 


of the retailer’s best efforts in his most impor- 
tant window. It is often possible, too, for a 
traveller to book a substantial order in return 
for the loan of a good window display scheme. 

DIsp/ay Material and its 
Distribntion 

Display sets are usually made in “SX” 
board, beaverboard, or plywood. The last- 
named is the most durable, but there are cer- 
tain limitations due to the fact that pljwood 
is made up in sheets, the largest being 6o in. 
by 40 in., while “ SX ” board or beaverboard 
Can be supplied in almost any desired length. 

Advertising display schemes are usually 
planned by the firm’s advertising manager in 
Co-operation with an advertising agent, the 
work being carried out by a suitable display 
contractor, although in many instaiices schemes 
are both designed and produced by a display 
firm. “Solus” disp/ay sets are usually made 
to fold and pack perfectly in fiat felt-lined 
boxes, which serve as touring cases. Sets are 
dispatched to a pre-arranged list of customers, 
and each customer Is informed in advance to 
whom next to dispatch the scheme. By this 
means these sets are kept constantly on the 
move, and thus prove to be an efficient and 
economical means of creating new business. 
“ Multiple ” display sets are usually packed 
by the printer or display' contractor responsible 
for the bulk order and in many cases sent 
direct to a list of the manufacturer’s retail 
customers, thus saving double handling. 

Multiple Displays in Small 
Quantities 

In organizing a display campaign, one of the 
real problems is that of producing striking and 
original display material economically, for 
on the one hand printed displays necessitate 
a bulk order for at least 1,000 displays, while 
hand-painted “solus” displays may be out of 
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Fi^. izi. Workshop of ^Jessn. Dispitsy Cn:/:, 

A corner of the '.vorl.shop> of Messrs. Display Craft, Ltd., fho-.vinp "die ncv. “ Pticv t.tdr.f ” 
plant being u'cd for the production of manufacturers' rvindo'.v di.'pl.n sciu incs. 'I’ht pr 
carricvi out direct upon ply.vood. and the quick-drying o:i parni, ’.vhtch is uH'd rnstc-id i 
r.ctuaiiy squeezed through a fine quaiiiy sensitized sii.k srri’en. upon -.viuch h.at been tr.iced t! 

'.vhicii is to be rcrrc>duccd. 


the question. 'I'his problem, however, has been 
largely overcome by the ndyent of a new 
process known as “ Selectnsinc or paint- 
proccss printing. 'I'iiis wonderful new process 
makes it pfjss-ible actiinlly to reproduce ".Artists' 
Originals " at a fraction of their initial co-.t. 
Orders catt be executed for as few as fifty 
copies, atid the veork can be carried out direct 
upon plywood, wliich is a materia! most suit- 
able for window di-play work. 
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plant consists of a simple printing table upon 
which is fastened by means of hinges a sensi- 
tized silk screen. Instead of ink, a fine quality, 
quick-drying oil paint is used, this being pout^ 
upon the silk screen and actually squeezed 
through the porous silk. The design to be 
reproduced is traced upon the silk from 
the “original,” 
and what is 
known as a 
“filler” is em- 
ployed for the 
purpose of 
blotting out all 
but the actual 
design, which 
remains por- 
ous, thus mak- 
ing it possible 
for the paint 
to be squeezed 
through the 
silk. 

One col- 
our only, of 
course, is 
dealt with at 
once, and at 
the conclusion 
of the “ tun ” 
of one colour 
.the filler is re- 
moved and the 
screen prepared for the second colour,and so on, 
according to the number of colours to be used. 

This process bridges the gap which has 
hitherto existed between the art of the printer 
and the individual work of the artist. There 
has previously been no really satisfactory 
method of reproducing “ artists’ originals ” by 
hand, with the result that manufacturers’ dis- 
play campaigns have been faced with serious 
limitations. Now, however, it is possible to 
prepare a plan of campaign exactly suited to 


the^ requirements of the particular product 
which has to be advertised. 

Manufacturers Should Choose 
Shop Window Advertising 
In conclusion, let us consider briefly the 
reasons why 
manufacturers 
should choose 
the shop winv 
dow as an 
advertising 
medium. 

Undoubted^ 
ly the alK 
important 
reason is to sell 
more goods—' 
not merely to 
sell goods to 
the retailer but 
to create pub- 
lic demand. 
The days ha^'e 
gone by when 
the retailer 
would buy 
heavily and 
maintain a 
w'ell- stocked 
showroom or 
cellar, trust- 
ing that he could, with luck and by his own 
personal efforts, stimulate demand for goods 
which he prided himself he had bought 
well. To-day the public asks definitely for 
ad\ertised commodities, and the modern re- 
tailer has become largely a distributing agent 
for advertised goods. The manufacturer can- 
not afford to sell his goods merely to be 
plac^ on shelves In well-kept stockrooms. 
He must take his share in encouraging “quick 
returns” by stimulating public demand, and 
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122. Marconiphne RaJto Display 
Messrs. Marconiphone, Ltd., distribute well-designed 
and strongly made display screens to their dealers in all 
parts of the country. 
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the ^)•.op window is the hist possble niediuni 
for actuailv creating business. 

Again, by bearing the hrst advertising cost, 
the manufacturer can cheapen the price of tlie 
commodity, foran individual retailer's display is 
more c.vncrLsive to produce than those which arc 
bought in bulk, and byplanninghisown displavs 
the manufacturer secures uniformity of design 
and ‘‘p'Jts over ” his own “ directed *’ message. 


Window di'plav adecrtfiitje give, rite neniu- 
factureran opp^'-rtunitv t't co-erx-rntr with thr 
retailer in rite daily etton to incTtvt^ ' turn'jver 
— a fact wlticli m.iny succc^^ful ^ir,^l5f;c^«rer^ 
rcaliae and leave no storte unsunted te. .rccom- 
pli'h, 

[The illustrations used in tld-. ch.iptcr tire 
reproduced by kind permixion of D:>p!,iy 
Craft, Ltd., 59 New O.vford Street, \V.C.j 



CHAPTER XXIV 

WmDOW DISPLAY FROM THE MANAGEMENTS FIEIPPOINT 

By CUNLIFFE L. BOLLING 
Incorporated Sales Manager {Fellow) 

Author of'* Sales Management,” “ Retail Salesmanship,” etc. 


From the viewpoint of the management of a 
progressive retail business, window display is 
a vital function of sales promotion, and may 
be the deciding factor between success and 
failure. The retailer’s shop window is the 
face which he shows to the world, and he must 
expect to be judged by that face. 

If he is ambitious enough to incur heavy 
rentals for premises giving frontages to favour- 
ite shopping thoroughfares, he must rely 
primarily upon the merit of his window dis- 
plays to bring him the desired return from that 
expenditure, in the form of business from 
passers-by. 

If he is spending money on Press adver- 
tising, poster publicity, or circularization, be 
must rely upon his window displays to key 
the advertisements to his premises and guard 
against the common occurrence of prospective 
sales being “ killed at the door.” 

Every shop window represents so much 
opportunity and, therefore, so much respon- 
sibility for the display man. The more valu- 
able the frontage, or the advertising given to 
the business, the greater the opportunity and 
the greater the responsibility. 

In order that the display man may under- 
stand the management’s viewpoint, therefore, 
he must first realize that he is not employed 
merely to put a pretty face on the premises 
or to fill up window space artistically, but to 
make the most of certain \’aluable opportun- 
ities. His responsibility for promoting business 
is no less real than that of the salesman by 
whom the customers are ultimately handled, 
although it may not be so obvious. He must 


be capable of organizing the artistic and vision- 
ary side of his work to meet commercial con- 
ditions and practical needs, otherwise he will 
never satisfy an ambitious management. 

The Plan oj Campaign 

The first principle of commercial organ-- 
ization is to work according to a definite 
programme prepared well in advance. Most 
display managers find it necessary to look at 
least six months ahead, and make their plans 
accordingly. In well organized businesses 
their programmes are based upon a general 
plan of campaign drawn up by the manages 
mem and issued to the principal executives. 
Such a plan of campaign will divide the year- 
into a number of “events,” including the 
conventional Christmas, Easter, Spring, and 
Autumn shows, and also Clearance Sales, 
Fashion weeks. Departmental features, and 
special exhibrrions arranged to present popular 
attractions at the most favourable times. 

During each of these events, the shop 
wishes to appear to the public in a different 
“ mood,” and it is the display man’s job to 
create an atmosphere which will illustrate and 
suggest that mood. In a business of a specula- 
tive nature, everything will be subjugated to 
the mood, e.g. to the Christmas spirit or the 
bar^in sale fe%’er, but in a business of char- 
acter the displays must portray the particular 
character in that mood, a requirement that 
makes the display man’s task far more 
difficult. 

If the display manager has earned the respect 
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«r the majtagcntciU he will probably plav an 
imponanc part in drawing up the general plan 
of campaign and arranging the length and 
sequence of event?. The deliberations rvfll 
enable him to put forward ideas of his own 
which require the co-operation of the adver- 
tising and merchandising departments, and to 
provide tactful opposition to sclicmcs wliich he 
considers unsound. 

Once the general plan of cimpaign is settled, 
it represents definite instructions to tlie display 
department, and whole-hearted co-operation is 
imperative. 

Reserving IVifuimo Space 

The first step will be to reserve sufficient 
window spaces for each event. It is most 
unlikely that the wliole of the window spaces 
at the disposal of the display men will be 
earmarked for events. 

It may be considered wise not to stage any 
events at all during certain weeks, and in 
other weeks the event may be confined to one 
or two departments, so that only a small 
proportion of the window' spaces is reserved 
for it. 

The display man must rely upon his own 
ingenuity to fill up the blanks witli displays 
w'hich are descriptive of the business .as a 
whole, in normal mood, and to provide topical 
features where desirable. 

In practice, most display managers provide 
themselves with plans similar to that illus- 
trated on page 198, showing the wliole of the 
spaces at their disposal. 

For eacli year tlie displ.ay manager has a set 
of 52 plans, each one representing a certain 
week. Whenever he receives an instruction 
or makes a decision regarding an event, he 
alloaues the necessary window sp.accs and 
marks them off on the plan. I his set of 
w'indow plans then forms the basis for the 
routine work of Ifis dep.irrmem. 


Routine {Fork 

'Flic routine work leading up to .a window 
display includes t.be settlement of neci.>«rv 
dctails witii th.e managers of the .-.dveiti'im; 
and Selling dep.ariments and anv one else con- 
cerned, the rough sketching or planning isf 
the display it.‘.clf, the preparation of Iv.ck- 
grounds, the production of shsnvCarJs .and 
tickets, and the requisitioning of mctchanJiw 
from the selling departments. 

F-ach of tliese operations requires a certain 
amount of time, which must be allowed for in 
giving the necessary instructions, and e.xpc- 
ricncc alone can tell the display manager how 
much time he must allow. 

.As the nature of the wor.k to be doticand 
the materials to be used may co\er a field of 
cndlt-ss variety, it will be as well for him to 
record the result of In’s c.vpericnccs bv drawing 
up a sclicdule, for his own use and th.at of liis 
staff, showing tlie time required for the twe- 
cution of any preliminary work or the securing 
of any material. It will also be helpful for him 
to record the cost of such ('perations .and 
materials, s<i that he can, u'ith ^ome degree of 
accuracy, draw up an ttfimate of the cost of 
any displ.ay umier consideration. 

In setting tile details of displays, the displav 
manager will have to e.vercise t.act and di.'- 
cretion. His negotiations with the ad-.crti'tng 
department should not present difiiculty, ;>< lie 
merclv wants to know well in ada-ance vvh.at 
their plan? are for the various weeks. In the 
^ case of general or “ prestige ” publicity .kuiver- 
tising tlie business a? a whole -and discussing 
its policy, history or deiclopments) he will 
.ask to See roughs of the actual .adverti-cnv. nt.s 
;is cirlv as po^s!bk■, he may h.atc tot.ike his 
** key *’ for display:^ from a single pln.isr !»r 
slogan used iti tlie adverti'-cments, or a single 
iliu'^tration. In the ci-e of specific or *' mer- 
chandise *' publicttv (advertising cen.tin 
from thc'-tncks) he will wn;n to know pteciwly 
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which lines have been selected and what des- 
criptions and prices are to be given to them. 

It is not sufficient for a display man to 
follow advertisements slavishly in arranging 
“^key ” displays. He has the advantage of the 
actual merchandise, of colour, lighting, man- 


nequins and a hundred and one other dei'ices 
to give life and feeling to the impression made 
by the advertisements, which cannot do full 
justice to the merchandise, owing to the lim- 
itations of cold black-and-white illustrations, 
cramped space, and brief wording. 



It is in his relations with the buyer? or 
managers of the selling departments that the 
display manager will probably need tlie gift 
of diplomacy. These gentlemen arc usually 
iti keen comjrctition with one another forss’in- 
dovv space, knowing better than any one else 
the effect of windose displays on talcs turnover. 

.Although the display manager may be fully 
conversant with the relative importance of the 
vtjrious dep.irtments and know how to allo- 
cate his space so a' to be of the most benefit 
to the busint-'S a whole, he will wish to 
avoid such utiplcasantness ?-s accus^ttiotK of 
favouritism or viaimiration.and will, therefore, 
be well advised to obt.iin genem! ijKructions 
from his m.ariagvment on the .allocation- of 
space between depirtments, to submit tiis aib'.- 


j 
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together the buyers concerned and making 
some reciprocal arrangement, e.g. that if the 
^ drapery buyer lends some good fabrics to assist 
in displaying chinaj the china department will 
lend some good china to assist in di^laying 
fabrics. But the display manager’s position in 
such negotiations will be greatly strengthened 
if he has power to compensate buyers for 
material rendered unsaleable in displays featur- 
ing other buyers’ lines, charging the cost as a 
display expense. 

Most firms hold that a selling department 
should bear any Joss arising from the display of 
its merchandise, because it can be expected to 
benefit by thedisplay.butitis unwise toapply this 
as a hard and fast rule where there are quarrel- 
some buyers, and perishable goods are sacrificed 
in order to feature non-perishable goods. 

Treatment oj Window Stock 

Whatever the practice may be in regard to 
the allocation of display expenses to depart- 
ments — a point to be dealt with later — the 
display department should deal systematically 
with the borrowing of merchandise from de- 
partments, issuing written requisitions for goods 
required and returning the goods under written 
advice. A simple, but effective, method is to 
prepare the requisitions in duplicate — one copy 
to be left with the buyer of the department 
supplying the goods, as a receipt or “ lOU ” 
for them, and the other copy to be kept by the 
display department as a record of goods in its 
hands. When goods are returned to the depart- 
ments, the lOU should be recovered and the 
display department’seopy may thenbedestroyed. 

The display manager should make it his 
business to see that goods are returned to the 
selling department immediately they are taken 
off display, and should watch the files of copy 
requisitions showing goods in the hands of his 
department in order to pick up cases in which 
the return of goods is unduly delayed. This 


is important because goods are often damaged 
not so much by being on display as by being 
left about in odd corners after being taken off 
display, and this is another cause of contro- 
versy with buyers. 

If goods are taken from the selling depart- 
ments without the buyer’s permission, or lost 
while in the hands of the display men, the 
buyers may be expected to oppose the display 
department and press the management for per- 
mission to arrange their own window display. 

In a large organization the display manager 
will delegate supervision of the various routine 
operations to his chief assistants. One will 
deal with the preparation of rough sketches 
and lay-outs for display, another with the 
ordering and checking of backgrounds, show- 
cards, tickets, and other supplies, and a third 
with the borrowing of merchandise from the 
buyers. It remains the display manager’s duty 
to see that all these preparations are completed 
in good time, and he can assist matters by 
recording on his weekly window plans the 
date of carrying out the various operations. 
The illustration on page 198, will show what 
is meant by this. The numbers in the extreme 
left-hand column are the distinctive numbers 
of the various windows. 

“ Costing ” Display Expenses 

When the display expenses are “ costed ’’ 
or charged to the \'arious selling departments, 
the weekly window plans will form the basis 
of the charges, as they show the spaces used 
by each department. 

In carrying out this scheme the direct ex- 
penses incurred in buying backgrounds, show- 
cards or other materials specially for a depart- 
mental show will be allocated to the particular 
department in the purchases journal of the 
di^Iay department and charged out accor- 
dingly. Expenses of an indirect nature or pur- 
chases of general utility, not applicable to any 
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particular department, u-ijf he cniiAidercd .as 
“<)verhc.\d orpensw,” and, with the saiaric? 
of the display men, will be charged tr> the 
selling departments in prnj>ortion to the space 
they have occupied. 

Now, in the majority of cases, the display 
mastager has to work to a definite quota of 
expense ; that is to say, he has to limit iiis salaries 
and cx'pcnscs to a figure agreed upon bv the 
management. Even if this is not the case, he 
will do well to work to .a self-imjiosed limit, 
in order to protect itimsclf from any accusa- 
tion of extravagance. 

In these circumstances, knowing appro.v- 
imatclv the .annual cost of liis department, he 
will be able to divide this by 52 and then 
spread the resultant weekly cost figure over 
his windows, according to their relative size 
and position, thus arriving at a definite weekly 
cost for each window, which can be charged 
to the department using it The buyers will 
then know beforehand wliat any particular 
w’indow space will cost them for week. 

Such .a system of display costing is a vaiu.ablc 
safeguard to the management, because it 
means that every penny the display depart- 
ment spends must be accounted for by a charge 
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now the rule. By not paying sufneiem at-:en- 
tioti to costs, a few’ irrc'j’HiiiviWe di^plav me:’, 
have m.adc matters diiHcult for their succt s-or.', 
andadisplav manager wlioailriwshiscxp.(.’:u!itnre 
to c.xceed his limit without speci.x! pcrnii'sion 
from the management is askint: for trouble. 

The fixing of c.vpeiKo limits is not, Ja.'v.vtcr, 
without its adtant.ages to the dispby man.ager, 
.as he knows just f.ow much he is' entitled to 
spend and can arrange his ow-n Inidget accord- 
itiglv — so nnich for salaries, so much for b.'.ck- 
grounds, so much for showcards an;! tickets, 
and so much in reserve for topicil “stunts.'' 
It is then up to l)im to get as g<M^d a.aluc .as lie 
can for the money he is entitled to 'pend. 

A display man is far better off working to a 
limit in this way, than working for a manage- 
ment that pretends to give him a free hand 
but reserve's the right to attack him on .any 
individual item of e.xpenditure. 
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The Lever Clip Co., i Guildford Road, Woking. 

Herbert Terry Sc Sons, Ltd., Redditch. 

Coat Ralls. 

T. Griffiths Sc Co. (Birmingham), Ltd., Henley 
Street, Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 

J. A. Launder Sc Co., Ltd., i Berners Street, W.i . 

Whitbys, Ltd., 28 Eagle Street, W.C.i. 

Composition Figures. 

Becket, See Sc Co. (Felt), 1 3-1 5 Finsbury Street, 

E.C.2. 

Gems and the French Bust Co., Ltd., 43<t 
Lancaster Road, W.ri, and 28 Mortimer 
Street, W.i. 

Harris & Sheldon, Ltd., Stafford Street, 
Birmingham, and 70 Wood Street, E.C.2. 

Hickman (1928), Ltd., ro-ri Gt. Russell 
Street, W.C.i. 

Levine & Son, 21 Comineicial Street, E.i. 

E. Pollard Sc Co., Ltd., St. John Street, Clerkcn- 
wel),E.C.i. 

Fredk. Sage & Co., Ltd., 58-62 Gray’s Inn 
Road, W.C.I. 

Textophote Display and Advertising Studios, 
Ltd., II Berkeley Street, W.t. 

Confectionery Display Equipment. 

Imperial Shopfitting Co., 72 Golden Lane, 
E.C.i. 

Stanley Jones & Co., Ltd., 8 Gray’s Inn Road, 
W.C.I. 

Crepe Paper. 

Dennison Manufacturing Co., Kingsway, W.C.2. 

Swan Mill Paper Co., 18 Paper Street, E.C.I. 

Victacrepe, Ltd., 6 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.I. 

Cube Fittings. 

Ascog, Ltd., 44 Theobalds Road, W.C.i. 

Display Craft, Ltd., 68 York Road, S.E.i. 

Gems and the French Bust Co., Ltd., 28 
Mortimer Street, W.i. 

Goodwin’s (London), Ltd., 79 Wood Street, 
E,C.2. 

Priestley Studios, Commercial Road, Glouces- 
ter, and 42 Newgate Street, E.C.I. 

Fredk. Sage Sc Co., Ltd., 58-62 Gray’s Inn 
Road, W.C.I. 

Cut-outs. 

Display Craft, Ltd., 68 York Road, S.E.i. 

John Earl, 59 St. George Street, Liverpool. 


Harry Heath (General Advertisers), Ltd., Brig- 
stock Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

London Display Guild, Ltd., Juxon Street, 
Lambeth Walk, S.E.I I. 

Priestley Studios, Commercial Road, Glouces- 
ter, and 42 Newgate Street, E.C.i. 

Replicards, Marlborough Road, N.19. 

Textophote Display Sc Advertising Studios, Ltd., 
II Berkeley Street, Piccadilly, W.i. 

Cutting Machines. 

TheTool Steel Gearing Sc Equipment Co., Ltd , 
47-51 Featherstone Street, E.C.i. 

Daylight Lighting. 

Kelvin, Bottomley Sc Baird, Ltd., 1 8 Cambridge 
Street, Glasgow. 

The Sheringham Daylight Co., 1 1 Edith Villas, 
West Kensington, W.14. 

Decorative Glazing. 

Eaton, Parr Sc Gibson (Glass Merchants), Ltd., 
41-53 Kingsland Road, Shoreditch, E.2. 

The Glasscraft Co., Ltd., 2i Farringdon 
Avenue, E.C.4. 

London Sand Blast Sc Decorative Glass Works, 
Ltd., 180^ Burdett Road, E.3. 

Display Service. 

A.D.S., Ltd., Bank Chambers, 329 High HoU 
born, W.C.I. 

The Borland Display Co., Yorcote, Beckett 
Street, Leeds. 

A. H. Clarke, Warwick Studios, Wansick Road, 
Ealing, W.5. 

Display Craft, Ltd., 68 York Road, SE.i. 

• Display-Makers, Ltd., Stanley House, 1 1 Bald- 
win's Place, E.C.I. 

John de Frene Studios, 3 Rupert Street, W.i. 

Harvey Displays, Penton Grove Works, Penton 
Street, N.r. 

Hobson, Morris & Co., Ltd., Penn Street, 
Belmont Row, Birmingham. 

A. A. Jackman, 89 Erpingham Road, S.W.15. 

London Sc Provincial Display Co., Ltd., 2 

Henry Buildings, Gresse Street, W.I. 

New York Display Service, Ltd., 45 King’s 
Road.N.W.i. 

Egerton Parker, i Market Road, N.7. 

Priestley Studios, Ltd., Commercial Road, 
Gloucester, and 42 Newgate Street, E.C.i. 
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A. Edmonds & Co., Ltd., Corporation Street, 
Birmingham. 

Harris & Sheldon, Ltd., Stafford Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

Hickman (1928), Ltd., lo-ii Great Russell 
Street, W.C.i. 

J. C. King, Ltd., 42 Goswell Road, E.C.I. 

Parnall A- Sons, Ltd., Fishponds, Bristol. 

E. Pollard & Co., Ltd., St. John Street, Clerken- 
weJI, E.C.i. 

Fredk. Sage & Co, Ltd., 58—62 Gray’s Inn 
Road, W.C.I. 

Siegel & Stockman, Ltd., 52-53 Margaret 
Street, W.i. 

Gummed Tape. 

John Dickinson & Co., Ltd., Home Park Mills, 
Kings Langley, Herts. 

John Goscheron & Co., 1-3 Golden Lane, 
E.C.I. 

Gummed Paper Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Victoria Mills, Narborough, nr. Lricester. 

Samuel Jones & Co., Ltd., Bridewell Place, 
E.C.4. 

Lamson Paragon Supply Co., Ltd., The Hyde, 
N.W.9. 

Jewellery Display Fittings. 

J. S. Davey Se Sons (1923), Ltd., 63-71 Mount 
Pleasant, W.C.i. 

E. Pollard Sc Co., Ltd., St. John Street, Qerken- 
well, E.C.I, 

Wm. Potter & Sons, Ltd., 160-163 Aldersgate 
Street, E.C.i. 

Lighting Equipment. 

Ascog, Ltd., 44 Theobalds Road, W.C.I. 

A. W. Beuttell, Ltd., 96 Victoria Street, S.W.i. 

British Commercial Gas Association, 28 Gros- 
venor Gardens, S.W.i (Information). 

British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., Crown 
House, Aldwych, W.C.2. 

Thomas J. Digby Illuminating Engineering Co., 
Ltd., 39 Gerrard Street, W.i. 

Edison Swan Electric Co., Ltd., ia Newman 
Street, Oxford Street, W.i. 

Elkay Electrical Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 4 
Southampton Row, W.C.I. 

General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, 
Kingsway, W.C.2. 

L. G. Hawkins & Co., Ltd., 30-35 Drury Lane, 
W.C.2. 


Holophane, Ltd., Elverton Street, Vincent 
Square, S.W.i. 

The London Display Guild, Ltd., Juxon Street, 
Lambeth Walk, S.E.ii. 

Metro-Vick Supplies, Trafford Park, Man- 
chester. 

Philips Lamps, Ltd., Philips House, 145 Char- 
ing Cross Road, W.C.2. 

Siemens Electric Lamp Sc Supplies, Ltd., 38-39 
Upper Thames Street, E.C.4. 

Simplex Conduits, Ltd., Garrison Lane, Bir- 
mingham. 

Strand & Interchangeable Signs, Ltd., 24-28 
Floral Street, W.C.2. 

H- W. Stroud, 72 Shoe Lane, E.C.4. 

Sun Electrical Co., Ltd., 118-120 Charing Cross 
Road, W.C.2. 

Webbs Crystal Glass Co., Ltd., 40-43 Strand, 

W.C.2. 

Mannequin Service. 

Cave’s Agency, 11 Great Turnstile, High Hol- 
born, W.C.2, 

Mantle Hails. 

Whitbys, Ltd., 28 Eagle Street, W.C.i. 

Mechanical Display Accessories. 

O. D. Binger (Sales Aids), 15-17 Cecil Court, 
St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 

E. Duncan Doring, Charterhouse Chambers, 
18-21 Charterhouse Square. E.C.i. , 

S. Guiterman Sc Co., Ltd., 35 Aldermanbury, 
E.C.2. 

S. W. Pearson, Ltd., Leicester. 

Priestley Studios, Commercial Road, Gloucester. 

Metallic Display Settings. 

J. Arundell Clark Displays, 71 Royal Hospital 
Road, S.W.3. 

Arundell Display, Ltd., Arundell Works, Deodar 
Road, Putney, S.W.i 5. 

Display Craft, Ltd., 68 York Road, S.E.i. 

M. Giraud & Co., 116 Charing Cross Road, 

W.C,2. 

JackZwart, 14-19 Portman Mews Sth., Orchard 
Street, W.i. 

Metals. 

British Aluminium Co., Ltd., Adelaide House, 
King William Street, E.C.4. 

Monel Weir, Ltd. (Monel Metal), Cathcart, 
Glasgow. 
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Ktnry y.’iggin< & Co., Ltd. (Silveroid), "^Vtcgin 
St.'-cct, Eirminphani. 

MetaJ Stands. 

CulIcTi' (Sl.opfittcrs), Ltd., St. N'ichobs Sau.-irc, 
Uiccster. 

Diid!ey & Co., Ltd., .{.51 Hoiiov.ay Ro,id, N'.". 

Good’,', -in's (London), Ltd., 64-66 Higfs Street, 
E.-ittcrsra, S.W.iT. 

j. C. King, Ltd., 42 Go'v.c!i Road. E.C. J . 

Novelty Display Fittings. 

1 ’. Gritlith? A: Co. (B’ham), Ltd., Hcnicy Street 
and Grafton Road, Sparkbrook, llirmingharti. 

D. G. Horton, Old Stoke Ro.ad, .'kykjbur}', 
Buck'. 

Old-World Costumes. 

Chas. H. Fox, Ltd., Acre Houfc, 72 Long Acre, 
W.C.2. 

H. &; M; R.ayne, Ltd., i 5 Rupert Street, W.i. 

Paints and Lacquers for Showcards. 

Blackwell & Co., Ltd.. 7 Dycr^ Buildings 
Holborn. E.C.i. 

Papier Mache Models. 

.■\lbrico Co. (Nottingham), Ltd.. Daybrook, 
Nottingham. 

Levine tv Son, 21 Co.Timcrciai Street, E.i. 

Papier Mache Products. 

Pytram, Ltd.. Neiv Malden. Surrey. 

R. R. 'rhompjon. Ltd., 24 Holborn, E.C.t. 

Pedestals. 

J. B. Finky ,v Co., Ltd., 2 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 

Pelmets. 

Oliver White, l.td., 94 Cnswford Street, Vd.i. 

Pens for Lettering. 

Ha7.c!i, Wat:on k Viney, Ltd., 160 Shaftc'buty' 
.■\vrnuc, t\*.C.2. 

Photographers (Commercial). 

Lirkin Bro?., zeta High Holborn, W.C.t. 

Pritchard Photocrarhic Co., to Gr.n’* Inn 
Road. W.C.t. ^ 

Stew-art llrle, Lt.L, >3 Lord Street, Liverpool. 

']*hv Tel’.! Co., LuL. 22 Devonrinre Street. 
W.C.t. 


L ndcrwrKxl Cernr;'.! rci; i Str.dir.-, Ltd,, r-tt 
High Hoib'-rn, W.C.!. 

Photographic Veneers. 

British Nic'-liwo-td Co., Ltd., Fr \‘;.;to:ir. 
Sttcet. S.W.l . 

Plastic Paint. 

ASarbTcotc Dt'trihuting Correrrtlon, Ltd., tr 
George Street. Hanover Scnr.re. W.t. 

Plywood. 

Gabriel. Wade ev linciirii. Ltd., .■Mir.-- cii Hen -, 
Aldwych, W.C.2.' 

Vcncita. Ltd., Vintry Hru;-. Ttucen Street 
Place, E.C.4. 

Pottery Display Stands. 

.A. B. vC G. G. Houghton. 42-4, Main Street. 
Birmingh-atn. 

John Saycr. 14-1F Holborn, E.C.i. 

Price Tickets. 

Dudley & Co., Lid,, 451 Holloway Road. N.r. 

Punches for Pins and Struts. 

Express Showc.rrd Machine Co., I.rd.. 3-4 G'. 
■tVinchester Street, E.C.i. 

Repairers and Renovators. 

Gems and the French Bu-t Co., Ltd., 2S 
Mortimer Street, W.i . 

London Gardens Colour Spr.’.y .Stuntc'. 3 
Chcv.ai Place, S.W.i. 

P. Pierre, ai.a HtiddIe'’ior. Ro.-.d. N.7. 

A. C. A'ernal! (Wax Models). '4 
Street. H.atton Garden, E.C.i. 

Scenic Display Effects. 

Diipky Cr.-ift, Ltd.. 6S Yi'rk Road. S.l..!. 

The Londors Display Guild, Ltd., juror. Street, 
Limlvcih Walk, S.E.II. 

F. P.trions Son;, l.td., Hroughtn.n Roti V ''Tk‘, 
Albion Road. Stoke Ncvvinv.ton, .N.16, 

' 1 '. RnHn.-on. “The Ark." Ar.fch Sircrt, Edge 

Hi!.'. Liverpt.''*'!. 
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Showcard Machines. 

Emboss-it Co,, Ltd., 26 St. Bride Street, 

Masson, Seeley Co., Ltd., Masseeley Building» 
Howick Place, Westminster, S.W.i. 

Showcards and Tickets. 

Celludan Sales Co , Roxburgh House, 273-287 
Regent Street, W.i. 

Cut-a-Crash Card Co., 5 Philip Street, E.C.2. 

Display Craft, Ltd., 68 York Road, S.E.T. 

Dudley & Co., Ltd., 451 Holloway Road, N.7. 

Harry Heath (General Advertisers), Ltd., Brig- 
stock Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

Hunt-Leigh Showcard Co., 44 Gray’s Inn 
Road, W.C.i. 

F. H. Marlow, 5 Market Place, Oxford Circus, 

W.I. 

L. B. Porter, 12 Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 

Quickset Ticket Co., Frodlingham Road, Scun- 
thorpe, Lines. 

Showcases. 

Corbett ic Co., Ltd., 23 Smithfield Street, 
Birmingham. 

Radin & Co., 168 High Street, Shoreditch, E.i, 
and all shopiitters. 

Signs. (Non-illuminated.) 

Bettenvays, Ltd., 33 Gt. Queen Street, W.C.2. 

Changeable Sign Co., Ltd., Chippenham Works, 
Shirland Road, W.9. 

Selfixa Co., 12 Little Essex Street, N.i. 

Silk Screen Process. 

Hunt-Leigh Showcard Co., 44 Gray’s Inn 
Road, W.C.I. 

Selectasine Patents, Ltd., 29-30 Shoe Lane, 
E.C.4. 

Sports Display Equipment. 

D. G. Allday & Co., Ltd., Northwood Street, 
Birmingham. 

Autton A' Moore, Weston-super-Mare. 

Stand Contractors (Exhibition). 

Arundell Display, Ltd., Martlett Court, W.C.2. 

Beck & Pollitzer (Provinces), Ltd., I 33~*37 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 

Display Craft, Ltd., 68 York Road, S.E.r. 

Drytone, Ltd., 73 Gower Street, W.C.I. 


A. Elmes A- Co. (1919), Ltd., Newington Green, 

N.I. 

Harpham A- Son, Ltd., Waterloo Road, North 
Circular Road, Cricklew ood, N.W.2. 

London Exhibition Fitting Co., St. Peter’s 
Wharf, W.6. 

Preedy, T. S., A Sons, Asbury Road, S.E.i 5. 
Pulling A' Wolsey, Ltd., 167 Oxford Street, 

W.I. 

Sage, F. A- Co., 58 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.I. 
Springvale Exhibition Standfitting Co., Masbro 
Road, Blythe Road, W.14. 

Turner, Frank, Ltd., 132-134 Liverpool Road, 
N.I. 

Vmall A Sparke, 1 Han'e>' Street, Hyde Road, 

N.I. 

Window Arts, Ltd., iii Regent’s Park Road, 
N.W.i. 

Stuffed Animals. 

E. Gerrard A Sons, 61 College Place, N.W.i. 
Telescopic Stands. 

H. Hartley A Son, 2io Gibraltar Street, 
Sheffield. 

Time Switches. 

British Thorason-Houston Co., Ltd., Crown 
House, Aldwych, W.C.2. 

General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, 
Kingsway, W.C.2. 

Venner Time Switches, Ltd., 45 Horseferry 
Road, S.W.I. 

Tobarxonists’ Display Fitting. 

William Solomon, 1-5 Parker Street, Kingsway, 
W.Ca, 

Tuition in Display. 

The Goldsman School of Window Display, 
3-5 Little Grove Street, Lisson Grove, 
N,W.8. 

International Correspondence Schools, Ltd., 
International Buildings, Kingsway, W.C.2. 

Unit Fittings. 

Autton A Moore, Weston-super-Mare. 
Courtney, Pope A Co., Ltd., 339 Seven Sisters 
Road, N.16. 

Geo. Couzens A Sons, Ltd., City Road Works, 
Cardiff, 
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Display m^n, the, of yesterday, 
167, 170 

— , training of the, 168 

Displays, costs of, 197 

, preparation for, 197 

Division of space, 154 
Dolls’ '* At Home,” the, 139 
Doors, hinged, 127 

, sliding, 127 

Draping, a natural gift, 104 
elementary rules of, 104 

, selling value of good, 104 

Dressed model, the, 123 

must look natural, 123 

Dual purpose display, 144 
Dust, accumulation of, should be 
avoided, 131 
Dynamic colour, 62 f 
Early shop windows, 15 
Economy appeal, 13 
Effect of constantly changing dis- 

pUj^, 144 

Electrical sundries, the display of, 
148 

Emotions, appeal to the, 13 

Engraved glass, 79 

Evening gown, the draping of an, 

ttp 

Exhibitions, 169 
Exterior decoration, 33 

Facia signs, electric, 71 
Factors of successful window 
dressing, 140 
False windows, 77 
Fancy goods and stationery, 140 
Pares, special tram and bus, 160 
Figure draping and Herman 
Frankenthal, 105 

— in America, 105 

— — — JD Germany, 105 

, practice of, 105 

Figures, wax and fapier mache, 1 8 3 
Finish, aluminium, 181 

, black, 182 

.burnished, 181 

, cellulose, 180, 182 

, crystallized, 181 

, gilt, rSa 

, gold, 181 

, matt, 181 

, oxidized, 181 

, pewter, rSz 

, silver-plated, 181 

Finishing touches, 108 

First window display, the, 172 

Fish, meat, and game displays, 133 

Flood-lighted displays, 76 

Flood-lights, 70 

Focal point, 63 

Food, stage property, 148 


Framing, 155 

“Free offer" type of establish- 
ment, r2x 

" Frippery,” the, 25 
Fruiterer’s window, dressing a, 132 
FumishiDg window, colour in a, 
t4* 

, cut-out figures in a, 142 

> dressing a, 14 1 

» helpful details in a, 143 

» lighting a, 142 

, two kinds of, 14 1 

, uniformity in display 

in, 144 

Furniture, antique and period, 142 
displays need personal at- 
mosphere, 141 

show window, modem style 

of, 141 

Geometrical designs, 39 
German progress, 16 
Glare, elimination of, 67 
Glass, acid embossed, 179 

, coloured opal, 179 

.engraved, 179 

pedestals, 96 

returns, 84 

shelf arrangement, 128 

skylights, 77 

— — , methods of lighting, 77 

windows,introductionof,2$ 

Goods, descriptions of, 197 

, prices of, 197 

should be below eye-kvel, 94 

Great Exhibition, 1851, 28 
” Grid ” method of drawing, 61 
Grocer not always a good psycho- 
logist, 128 
Grouping, 47 
Guarantee fund, 159 
offered in two ways, 1 30 

Handbooks, 160, 163 
Handling men’s wear, 122 
Hardware, a difficult medium, 146 
— and ironmongery, 145 

, the arrangement of, 148 

- window has no precise 
limits, 146 
Harmony, 9 

in set schemes, 143 

Hire-purchase trading and the 
show window, 156 
• History of display, 23 et rey. 

Ideal shop-fion^ 84 
Illumination, inteoMty of, €9 
Improvement, a modem, 127 
Individual effort, maintenance of, 
r«5 


Ingenuity, 54 et seq. 

Interest, a twofold, 1 54 

.arousing, 14 

, topical and technical, 154 

Interior decoration, 33 

display, 86 

should be plain and 

simple, 86 
signs, 76 

International Association of Dis- 
play men, questionnaire sent to, 

87 

Iron piping, 181 
Island windows, 84 

, disadvantages of, 84 

, lighting of, 70 

Jewellery, display, “ Safety 
First” in, windows, 131, 132 
“ Junkery,” 55 

Lamps, flashing, 182 . 
Legislation, 34 
Lettering, 83 

and French shop-fronts, 83 

Light, artificial, 179 

, attractit e power of, 70 
Lighting, 22, 40, 67, et teq., 184, 

197 

, after-hours, 71 

and colour, 64 

■ , concealed, 173 
, cost of, 7 1 

installation, concealment of, 

69 

, interior, 72 ef teq. 

, moving, 71 

— — of the shop-front and win- 
dows, 85 •- 

units, direct, 72 

■ , semi-indirect, 73 

, should be placed sym- 
metrically, 73 

I , small, should be con- 

cealed, 75 

, totally enclosed, diffus- 
ing, 72 

indirect, 73 

Lines, broken, 94 
— , curved, 94 

, horizontal, 94 

, radiating, 94, 

, vertical, *94 

Linking up displa) and adver- 
tising, 43, i6g, 175 
Lino rollers, use of, 56 
Local scenery, pictures of, 133 _ 
Long-sleercdjumper suit, draping 
of, III 

Loss arising from display, 199 
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Tool windows, 149 
Tools, J46, 148 
Toys and games, 138 
Toy-shop windows too crowded, 
140 

Traders, committee of, 159 

, public meeting of, 159 

Treatment of surrounding walls. 

Triangular or pyramidal design, 

91 

True/or/e of window dresser, 8q 

Uniformity in furniture display, 
144 

of design, 195 

Unions, corner, 181 

, four-way, 18 1 

L,” 181 

,“ T," J8i 


Unity, 9 
Velour, 126 
Water curtain, 134 

, imitaUon, 59 

Wax figures, 3 

in furniture displays, 

“ White space,” 5, 94 
Why manufactoiers should choose 
shop window advertising, 194 
Window, arcade or lobby, 183 

display, a, should create a 

demand, 147 

— a Vital function of sales 

promotion, 196 

as a career, 170 

•competitions, 161 

' , classification of 

windows for, t 6 i 


Window display competitions, en- 
trance fees for 
161 

» prize list for, 162 

> rules and methods 

of judging, i6i 

contractors, 190 

dressers, wideawake, neces- 
sary, 153 

dressing, open method of, 180 

, island, 183 

plan, 198, 200 

robbed of forcefulness, 153 

space, relation to total 

ground floor area, 67 

spaces, reservation of, 197 

■ , the, that educates, 151 

“ Windows inside windows,*' tSo 
Witch’s cauldron, the, 57 
Wood, flexible, 181 




Mk. ii. Asuronn Dou'n- 


Mr. H. ASHFORD DOWN 

undertakes to give expert personal advice on the 
planning and execution of 

SHOP WINDOW DISPLAY SCHEMES 
MODERN BACKGROUNDS 
EXHIBITION STANDS & 

MULTIPLE DISPLAYS FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


Speaking of the value of 
this personal service, The 
Abbott Duplicate Book 
Co. write : “Credit is due 
to Display Craft Ltd. 
and to Mr. DoWn, their 
Managing Director, 
taho took such a per- 
sonal interest in the 
job.” This is but one 
of many letters we have on 
file, which comment in 
glowing terms upon the 
service offered by the Dis- 
play Craft Organization. 
.Space will not permit their 
ptiblication, but here are a 
few extracts. " JVe ex- 
press our satisfaction 
. . ” We Were Very 

Well pleased Emi- 
nently satisfactory . 

” We Would express our 
appreciation of the 
courteous attention 
you have given.” 



OME OF OUR MODERN DISPLAYS 
Roproduend by thn courteoy ot tho CloctriFnI 
Lnmp MnnufncturoM' Aa«Pclntton 


DIf P14V CR4FI 


HEAD OFFICES, STUDIOS & WORKS: 68 YORK RO., WATERLOO, S.E.I 


FAMOUS FOR WINDOW DISPLAYS AND MODERN EXHiBITtON STANDS 




PRACTICAL / EFFICIENT // SUCCESSF UL III 

Goldsman’s School 
^^^nVtndow display 

Those who miss the opportunity of learning 
quickly the intricacies of their calling are soon 
outclassed by mote ambitious young men and 
women who take advantage of the thorough 
training given in my School 


PERSONAL SUPERVISION IN EVERY CASE 

ALL BRANCHES OF DISPLAYMANSHIP— DESIGN- 
LINE, COLOUR, AND FORM— FIGURE DRAPING 
— INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR DECORATING 

Long and Short Courses in Goldsman’s School 
vary in duration from z to iz weeks — the 
former for those with experience who want to 
perfect themselves in more modern methods 
■ — the longer courses for those with little or 
no experience in the work 


FEES ARE F'ERY MODERATE 


Write for full particulars to 

GOLDSMAN’S SCHOOL OF WINDOW DISPLAY 

Nos. 3 & 5 LITTLE GROVE STREET, MARYLEBONE 
LONDON, N.W .8 Telephone.- Paddinctos' 2igj 






\ , ro\our & Life 

Displays 

MASSEEI.EY is alive with 

j Colour ! 

^ MASSEELEY Cards compel 

attention F 






MASSEELEY gives immediabe 
^ Supply ^ Service! 




A 

MAS! 

I Rf-CO T 


rape mark 


tlY 


produces 4 colours in 
i operation - and there 
is no waiting for Inks to dry 

Wr/^e for full particu/ars- 

MASSON SEELEY & C® LX£ 

MASSEEtEY BUILDING 
HOWICK PLACE * WESTMINSTER • S.W.I 

Tciephor^e^ Victoria 7970 


3QQOE3QQQ0QQQE3S0E3QQQI 


Willyou acceptfioithout cost or obligation, 

a free sample of : — No.3 

DRAWLET PEN. For you to make your own 
Price Tickets — Showcards. 19 Styles made 
for rapid, smooth hand lettering 
and poster writing. 

AOUARELLO Water Colour Pencils. 24 colours. 
Enables you to colour in outline letters quickly, and 
to give your cards the natural tints and shades. 

VAN DYKE ERASER. Noted for its 
cleaning and erasive qualities. 

Showcards are cleaned easily and 
not damaged. 

Send postcard to IC D. Dept 

HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LTD. 

160 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


□ E) ta E CD □ B (3 0 Q 13 0 CD □ Q CD (3 El 0 (3 (3 Q ta (2 □ 0 ID El B (3 □ □ E) □ Ej 13 (3 E) (3 D O El (3 13 

Size of mats is 2 metres x 1 metre, a 
Vj 1 ^ d ^ i.e., 39^' X 79", and represents over 

1\ /T ^ 4 -* greater covering space than ® 

lVi3-LLlll2 mats generally offered. 


PRICE 6s. 9d. per Mat 

Grass Matting is a seasonable and serviceable necessity for 
all display work demanding outdoor settings. The closest ap- 
proach to natural grass. Made of dyed raffia sewn onto canvas. 


4 Tavistock Street 
Covent Garden, w.c .2 

Telephone; Temple Bar 4091-6 
0 Telegrams: Stoma, TeIew,London 


[amm\ 


SUNDRIES DEPARTMENT 


PARADE LIGHTINS BY GAS 


5 E :< D F. O li 
YOUR CORY nf 
Elis brochure 'which 
describes and illiis- 
irafes some of (he 
different forms of 
parade lif^hti7ig 
lime being adopted 
throughout the 
counlrv. 


\ iF"e^^X'rY, \ 




Many' €ntcr})ri5in;: .•'h'lpkcqxr.-; tiiM’sjii'itu tii'.r c'-initrv u;'- 
nnv.- comhinii!!,' in their (■rf'-ru id .stiineJite in ilu ir 

district.' by the ashMuion uf :i r<'-ii>v.'ivi{jv<r ‘V-ivin > ' 
parade lighting. They ate having ca^ lariip-. id 't.r.niiril 
design and iiiuniinating' pnwer p-hic'd .at ren'il ir ds-fani ' • 
alfing the rov.- of sh'gx. the lamps iteing h.V'ei, .i' a g. r.rr.il ;s>lr, 
on brackets attachetl to the iHiiMincs. in some tie; 

Lamps are used tlefuiitfiy to illuminate th.e •■om.-r.:-. <<i ih-,- 
winrlotvs an^l the p.aveinent irnincdi ttely in front of the.':!, 
care being taken in their di-p i.'-itiun to prevent giare in f!ie 
eyes of th'ee h)nking in at the windows. In oth-T.s thev ;ne 
fixed at a greater height in order to ilhiminate the bniidliugs 
tiicnisdvc.s, the fascia.s.anrlalso anv advert i.'-'ment'- vhi li mr.v 
appear on the frontages. Frequently lumps are uist dl-sl fi-,r L -th 
purpo.scs, the lower one.s for window lighting and the npp-'t 
ones for flood lighting. The general appearance of the row - f 
shops isgreatly improved by the regularity in height and 'jvn ing 
of tlie lighting units; and the rna.-s eiiect of the serie- of hni- 
li'int lighting units attracts thecrowil’. to the neigh!) iuiii e>:l 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATIOH, 28 GROSVENOR GARDEMS, S.V/.1 


DULL DAYS & BITTER NIGHTS 

KhVKK WOKRV VSFKS OI- 

ASCOG ALL-GLASsS LIGHTING AND DISPLAY BLOCKS 





Li^htiiju i!:at SEUl-S iVwHx. 

] KCONOMV in iNnyur. 
Charm et COI-OUK. 

' Vd Mvstcrv of MOVKMCNT 

Wiilt or v.-jthi)ut FL.YSllING 
TifTi L.YMP.S. 


I'O, 

.Ynd you may uji vi.e.r own 

r'i'pl.ay rdwtiie v.-ith tin-- unit 
j ^ ,, , 5^’a:i. Katli cuti'- fnred re.a.Sy 

■'■■"'itciiin:: on, Jitterro. or 
thwd v.'itU Co!oe,r'* t lame- to 
."Tii vojtr own nqiiiren’.i n!'. 


. giBf s 

tiniouc yiqd 
•ilhorJive 

crysMl , ' 

O’i.ivs ' I 


Semi ;,'t aUraUtii-h- i.’.’tirlratrs grirr rf vi-'itrr; diW'eg, . 

A T TrF\ tiieob.^ld’s road. London, w, 

jMCiJVJV/ VT JL/ X. JLy •ij 7.ryo-,.-; IIC-U'- !;"; 



Make Your Windows SELL f 

The first interest in your windows is created either by the 
illuminations or the window bills — or both 

• “TRANSPARAD” Gummed Paper 

j is particularly suitable for this purpose because, being 
I transparent, it does not detract from the lighting effects 

I I SPECIFY IT TO YOUR PRINTER FOR YOUR , 

I NEXT WINDOW BILLS 


Send for a copv of the WINDOW BILL FOLDER — es bound lo interest you 

SAMUEL JONES & CO., LTD. 

BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C.4 






THAT SELL 
THE GOODS 


^Vhctrcver slrikinji %viiKlo\v displays arc 
seen, almost invariably Dennison Crepe 
is the dceorative material nsed. 



The rich lustre and super strenj;tli of 
Dennison Crepe, and the •wide rnnpe of 
over aO lx.'autiful colours, are indispens- 
able, for modern displays. 

It is unrivalled in its adaptability to 
any display scheme, for any product. 

Our .Service Dept, will provide suggestions 
for displays free. Send coupon or post 
card for full particulars. 



.MA.Sfr.VCTIT.INO <>»- I.TK. tO’fit. X-V.J, KiS 
tre. (Utf.ii- au t> tVjr* J'-v. 

Xrtm-' 



t.‘ I ri . W .O, i • ■' 
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A'iJn— , . „ . ,, . . 

i'irm . . . . . 
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PYTRAM 

Papier Mache Products 

PYTRAM DISPLAY FIGURES 
LADIES - GENTS - GIRLS - BOYS 

DISPLAY BUSTS FOR MILLINERY, JEWELLERY. HATS, 
AND BATHING CAPS 

VASES, PEDESTALS, BOWLS 

PYTRAM LTD. BACKGROUNDS, ANIMALS 

NEW MALDEN SEASONAL DISPLAYS 

SURREY DUMMY FOODS, ETC. 


PITMAN’S BOOKS ON COMMERCIAL ART 

A SELECTION 


CONTEMPORARY ART APPLIED TO THE STORE ^ 

By Frederick Kiesler 

A modern American work for window display managers, sales managers, commeraal 
artists, stores and shop architects and fitters, etc. 

Provides a representative collection of actual ideas, carried out by well-known artists, 
sculpturists, architects, window display designers, commercial artists, photographers 
It IS primarily a book for the Store Display Manager and his staff, but it is so com- 
piled that It provides everyone concerned with retail selling problems iidth a thoroughly 
interesting and informative work on the new art and its commercial apphcation. 

Size II in by Sin , 158 pp., with over 150 photographic reproductions 30s. net 

THE DICTIONARY OF ADVERTISING AND PRINTING 

By G. J. Freshwater and Aefred Bastien 
A complete work of reference for advertising managers, advertising agencies, schools 
of printing and printing instructors, general printers and suppliers, sales and publicity 
managers, writers and artists, and business executives who are interested in their omi 
advertising. A special section of the work discusses shop-window dressing in relation to 
modern selling campaigns, the advertising power of the shop window, art of modem 
window dressing, value of colour, and other useful points. 

In crown 4to, half leather gilt, 458 pp. 42s. net. 

TRAINING IN COMMERCIAL ART 

By Verney L Danvers 

A complete course of instruction m the principles and technique of drawing and 
design for commercial purposes, profusely illustrated with original skrtches and diagrams. 
It elucidates, in a practical manner, the problems which beset the novice, and is intended 
to guard him against the possibility of producing unmarketable ivork, and to eliminate 
all unnecessary labour Chapters have been added on the designing of fancy costumes 
Size 10 in. by 8 m , cloth, 180 pp , illustrated 21s, net. 

ART IN ADVERTISING 
By Dorothy E. M. Holditch and Ernest W. Twining 
A complete treatise dealing with the application of Art to advertising only. The 
subject calls for special training and this t^k is intended primarily for students who 
propose taking up Publicity Art as a profession. 

In crown 4to, 206 pp, fully illustnited in black and white and colour. {Ready 
Immediately ) 

PRACTICAL TYPOGRAPHY AND COPY WRITING 

By Courtney D. Farsier, Lecturer and Instructor to the Municipal College oj 
Technology. Manchester. 

A reliable guide to the construction of advertisement lay-outs and to the art o 
successful copy writing. For all students of advertising and salesmanship 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 1 10 pp- 5*- 

HINTS AND TIPS FOR COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 

By Bernard J. Palmer 

A practical guide for Commercial Artists, Advertising Studio Artists, Lay-ou * en, 
Students, and Free-lance Artists. . , . , , , 

In defining commercial art, the author has m mmd the wide variety of 1 -0.^1 
demanded by commerce in the form of Posters, Showcards. Containers for Goods, book- 
lets, Folders, Catalogues, and Designs for Advertisements 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 102 pp. 5s. net. 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker St., Kingsway, W.C.2 


